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UDORA FILKINS wuz engaged to 

Tom Brown when I first got ac- 

quainted with her. They wuz old 
friends of Josiah’s, and he took me 
there when we wuz first married, and 
Eudora wuz as happy or happier than 
any queen I ever hearn on. She and 
her brother Jotham lived on the old 
place, her pa and ma havin’ died with 
the typhus some two years before. 

Her parents wuz real likely folks and 
well thought on. Eudora and Jotham 
wuz dretful good to ’em and so wuz the 
neighbors. When they wuz first took 
sick the neighbors watched with ’em 
night after night, as anxious and willin’ 
as if it wuz their own folks. They'd 
rub em with wormwood and vinegar, 
and in the beginnin’ of their sickness 
give each on ’em a hemlock sweat, sot 
em in a chair with a bedquilt over ’em 
and a kettle of b’ilin’ hot hemlock twigs 
under the chair, and kep’ ’em there till 
they prespired sweat. And when they 
got worse, follered the doctor’s strict 


orders to not let a breath of fresh air 
touch ‘em or let ’em have a drop of cold 
water, 

And when they got too feverish, along 
in the night, they'd take a lantern and 
go out in the yard and git some cool 
burdock leaves, lay ’em on the broad 
shelf in the buttery and roll ’em with 
the rollin’ pin till the juice started, and 
then bind *em on their feet. And, oh, 
how good they felt to the dry, hot flesh ! 

There would generally be two of the 
neighbors watchin’, if the patient wuz 
real sick, so the family could rest; they 
would set all through the long hours, 
watchin’ with their hearts as well as 
with their brains, hopin’ to see a change 
for the better. And along about mid- 
night one of ’em would go out in the 
kitchen and make a cup of tea, and eat 
the good lunch that Eudora had sot out 
for ’em. But all their care, and watch- 
fulness wuz in vain. They'd helped to 
pull Jotham through the same fever, but 
couldn’t pull them, for Death had holt 
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of their hands and pulled stronger, so 
they had to let ‘em go. They passed 
away and left Jotham and Eudora alone 
on the old place. 

It wuz about two years afterwards 
that we went there on our honeymoon. 
(I s’poze it’s called that because it is a 
time kinder oneasy and sickish and 
sweet, some like strained honey.) They 
lived in a real pleasant place. The farm 
wuz part woodland and part cu'tivated. 
The dooryard in front of the house run 
down to a clear little trout stream, and 
back of the house wuz a big vegetable 
garden. 

The house wuz a large square one 
with a wide hall runnin’ through the 
middle, with doors at each end so the 
mornin’ and afternoon sun could git in, 
bringin’ health and happiness with him. 
(I s’poze it is proper to call the sun 
“he.” Josiah sez it is kinder compli- 
mentary to the sun, anyway.) 

Eudora wuz fair complected, with 
brown curly hair and dark eyes, kinder 
roguish and smilin’, and she wuz as 
bright as a dollar, and a good house- 
keeper. Jotham wuz 
kinder fat and odd actin’; 
more backward, somehow, 
and didn’t have so many 
idees, but stiddy and a 
good worker. The next 
mornin’ after I got there 
I see Eudora take her pail 
and go down to the little 
trout stream after water 
for breakfast; and pretty 
soon I hearn her poundin’ 
the coffee in the old, 
wooden mortar. She’d 
browned it the day before 
on a bakin’ tin in the oven, 
and jest before it wuz 
brown she broke in a egg 
and a little mite of butter. 
And when it wuz ground 
in the mortar, and steeped, 
that coffee wuz first class. 

Mother Smith had jest 
bought a coffee mill, and I praised it to 
‘em, but Jotham said what wuz good 
enough for his ma and grandma wuz 
good enough for Eudora, and he said the 
same about havin’ a well and cistern and 
a pump. He said the trout brook wuz 
fed by livin’ springs and never froze 
over, and no water on earth wuz ever so 


good. Well, it wuz good, and if Eudora 
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didn’t mind bringin’ it up by hand 
through the dooryard, why, it wuzn’t 
for me to worry. 

She had a place to wash on the bank, 
under a tree, with a iron kettle standin’ 
on stuns clost to the water. When she 
went after water to cook with she wuz 
most always singin’ as she swung her 
bright tin pail, walkin’ along through 
the pinks and southern wood and cara- 
way, down to the brook under the old 
bombegillead tree. It wuz quite thickly 
settled round there, and I guess I never 
see Eudora go for a pail of water but 
what some of the neighborin’ wimmen 
would stop and ask her if she’d got her 
bask waist done, and if it sot good; or 
if her fruit cake come out light, and if 
she didn’t want some of their empt’in’s to 
start a sponge with, or ask her for a 
bedquilt pattern, or sunthin’ or ruther. 
She wuz a great favorite with the neigh- 
bors, and it seemed like one big family. 

Eudora wuz a good worker, and 
equinomical. She dried apples and sold 
’em; knit her own stockin’s and Joth- 
am’s, spinnin’ and twistin’ the yarn for 
*em—hern snow white, 
hisen colored indigo- 
blue dye, plain or clouded. 
At that time a_blue-dye 
tub and wheel and loom 
wuz as settled institutions 
in prosperous country 
homes as the telephone, 
phonograph and_ piano 
player is today. She made 
rag carpets and_ rugs, 
Jotham helpin’ her weave 
‘em. They had a loom in 
a back chamber. Jotham 
made the cheese and 
churned, but she tended to 
the butter, and it wuz as 
sweet as June roses. 

She showed me some 
handsome bedquilts she’d 
pieced, made mostly out of 
pieces left from her calico 
dresses and  Jotham’s 
everyday shirts, that she always made 
for him. And she made a_ quiltin’ 
while I wuz there, wantin’ me to 
meet her neighbors. It wuz a good 
lookin’ quilt. She had colored the fac- 
tory cloth linin’ otter color with annatto, 
and I volunteered to help her git it on 
the frames and mark it. We took a long 
cord, wet some starch in a sasser and 
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dipped the weltin’ cord in it. And then 
she held one end and [| the other, both 
pullin’ it tight, and then snapped the 
cord in the middle and it made a good 
mark. We marked it in diamond 
squares, 

The neighborin’ wimmen come about 
one o'clock, and we quilted, about four 
on a side, quiltin’ in as fur as we could 
reach. Then we took a hammer and 
got the nails out of the corners of the 
quilt frames and rolled it up as fur as 
we'd quilted. Then we put the nails in 
ag’in and went to quiltin’, and so on till 
it wuz done. We got it off before sun- 
down, and we quilted round every block, 
too. But the blocks wuz middlin’ large 
ones. It wuz a sunflower pattern. 

The men come to supper, doin’ their 
barn chores early a purpose. and we had 
two tables set together, end to end. We 
put two tablecloths on, and had a beau- 
tiful supper—riz biscuit, dried beef, 


three kinds of cake and different kinds 
of preserves and pickles and tarts. The 
voung folks shook the quilt and played 
some games after supper, and went 
home about nine o'clock—all but Tom. 
T hearn him and Eudora out on the front 
stoop a-talkin’ as late as half past nine. 

Well, nobody knew what the trouble 
wuz, but all of a sudden the match wuz 
broke off between Tom and Eudora, and 
he sot off for the city and staved there. 
He went into a grocery store and did 
well, so we hearn, and Eudora kep’ on 
doin’ her work, patient and good, but the 
heart and life took out of evervthing. | 
could see it in her eves. Though she 
never complained or explained no more 
than Tom did, she jest kep’ on a existin’ 
—you couldn't really call it livin’. [ see 
that in her eves, too. 

And the days passed along, as they 
always will, whether the heavens are 
blue or gray. The sand kep’ siftin’ 
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down, siftin’ down, in the hourglass old 
Time carries, and twenty-five years had 
rolled onward towards the end, if there 
is a end. Jotham’s farm had increased 
in value, and he wuz called a forehanded 
man; but he kep’ the same old backward 
ways he had when he wuz twenty-five 
years younger. He had a few more gray 
hairs, and a few more wrinkles on his 
plain, good-natered face, more acres 
added to his farm, more stock to his 
barn and more granaries built to hold 
his big crops, but he and Eudora seemed 
jest about the same as of old. 

Well, Alwilda Filkins Todhunter, 
Eudora’s favorite cousin, who lived in 
the city in a flat, writ to Eudora beggin’ 
her to come to her for a little while, 
she wuz most sick and alone, she said, 
and it seemed as if she must see her. 
She wuz so lonesome, she said, she 
could not stand it without seein’ some- 
body. 

Eudora wuz a great case to foller 
Duty over hill and dale if she called to 
her—I always made a p’int of callin’ 
Duty “ she;” she most always has such 
a hard time on’t, and is so put upon 
and patient and long sufferin’. Eudora 
loved Alwilda, and as Jotham made no 
objections she went for a few weeks, 
Jotham boarding with one of his tenants 
while she wuz gone. But she told me 
afterwards how queer it seemed to her 
when she got there. She said that in- 
stead of the door bein’ open and Alwilda 
standin’ on the stoop with some of her 
neighbors lookin’ for her, she went into 
a little square room with not a soul in 
sight and not a chair or stool to set 
down on and nothin’ on the wall but a 
row of buttons. She didn’t know, she 
said, whether they wuz samples of shirt 
buttons or not. But whilst she wuz 
lookin’ round sunthin’ that she thought 
at first wuz a hen coop come right down 
in front of her with a boy in it, and she 
hailed him and asked him if he knew 
where Alwilda Todhunter lived, and if 
she wuz bedsick. 

He laughed real pleasant, she said, 
and come out of the coop and went to 
lookin’ over them shirt buttons; and he 
put his finger on one and told her to git 
into the coop, and up they went about a 
quarter of a mild, she calculated, when 
it stopped, sudden, in front of an open 
door, and there stood Alwilda overjoyed 
to see her. 


But instead of bein’ alone she lived 
in a house where there wuz a hundred 
and eight folks, so she found out after- 
wards. But when she asked Alwilda 
why it wuz that she wuz so lonesome 
with so many folks right under her nose, 
Alwilda said they might as well be in 
Egypt; she wouldn’t know ’em if she 
met ‘em in her teacup. Eudora wuz 
stunted. She couldn’t believe it at first, 
but after she’d been there a few days 
she did. 

She said the rooms wuz so small that 
you could stand in the middle of ’em and 
reach everything on the walls all round. 
She had six rooms—a dinin’ room, where 
you had to graze your knees gittin’ down 
to the table; a settin’ room likewise; and 
a_ kitchen where you could stand and 
git dinner without stirrin’ out of vour 
tracks—take things out of the sink and 
put ’em on the gas stove, and visey ver- 
sey, lean up ag’inst the opposite wall 
and stir your gravy, etc. 

And the bedrooms, she said, wuz like 
box stalls, only not so big; more like 
stanchels, only of course they wuzn’t 
stancheled up by the neck like cows, but 
wuz more loose like. And the light, in- 
stead of comin’ down through the broad 
blue sky in a sunburst of health and 
glory, wakin’ her in the mornin’, callin’ 
her through the lilock blows—it wuz a 
little fadey spark comin’ from a stick 
in the wall. 

And the fresh air was as skurce as if 
it wuz carried in from outdoors in a 
bottle. Her bedroom, she said, wuz 
about as big as her buro at home, with 
a bed about the size of one of her but- 
tery shelves, and she would lay at night 
till she wuz most suffocated, and think 
she would choke if she didn’t git a 
breath of air. And she would git up and 
open the winder in the airshaft, and a 
little feeble whiff of air that had wan- 
dered in from the country and wuz 
tryin’ to keep alive, but wuz most dead, 
would come staggerin’ in, and with it 
would enter all sorts of distractin’ 
noises-—a colicky baby’s cryin’, a hus- 
band scoldin’ his wife and visey versey; 
some young folks’s giggles and chatters, 
some piano music and a phonograph 
playin’ A Storm at Sea, and, above all, 
the great growlin’ roar of the city. She 
would stand it as long as she could, and 
then git up and shet the winder and 
choke ag’in. But, along in the night she 
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said there wuz two or three hours that 
wuz middlin’ quiet, before the big drays 
come thunderin’ in with the country 
produce 

Eliphilet Todhunter wuz a good pro- 
vider, and Alwiida had what she wanted 
to eat and drink, but it seemed funny, 
she said, when Alwilda wanted some let- 
tuce or parsnips or strawberries, instead 
of goin’ out into a sunny garden and 
bringin’ ‘em in in a tin pan, to have her 
take down a little horn and talk into it, 
orderin’ ’em, and mebby half a dozen 
potatoes. And then to see ‘em rise up 
mysterious in the kitchen through a hole 
in the wall. And when she writ a let- 
ter, instead of ridin’ through pleasant 
country lanes to the postoffice with it, 
to see her drop it in a little slit in the 
wall. And all of a sudden, when they 
wuz settin’ visitin’, quiet, talkin’ about 
the different relations on their own side, 
to see the hall door open as mysterious 
as if a ghost wuz appearin’ to ’em, when 
it wuz only somebody who had. punched 
the button downstairs, and the door 
opened of itself. 

Alwilda enjoyed Eudora’s bein’ with 
her the best that ever wuz, and would 
tell her over and over ag’in: “ You 
don’t know how I felt, all livin’ alone as 
I wuz, Eliphilet gone all day and nobody 
to speak to.” And she would kinder 
whimper and sniffle, she wuz so run 
down and nervous. Eudora kep’ tellin’ 
her it wuz funny to talk about bein’ 
alone when there wuz twenty wimmen 
so near she could hear ’em snore. 

But Alwilda kep’ sayin’ she wuz most 
dead with lonesomeness. And ag’in 
Eudora would ask her why she didn’t 
call on some of her neighbors. 

“ Neighbors!” sez she, “ Why, I don’t 
know their names.” 

But if she didn’t know ’em by sight 
she did by ear, for the woman right 
under ’em had a piano and give music 
lessons to children. And they kep’ 
hearin’, through the day, one, two, three, 
four; one, two, three, four; and so 
forth. Dry hearin’—so Eudora said. 

And the woman above ’em had a par- 
rot that kep’ screechin’, “ What’s the 
news? What's the news?” And swore 
some. And the roar from the street, 


hearn plainer in the settin’ room, seemed 
as if it would break Eudora’s country 
ear pans all te smash. 

But Eudora had a good growin’ time, 
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goin’ round with her cousin to shows 
and things, for Alwilda come up like 
a cork after she had company. And 
Eudora gin up that life in a city flat, 
though contracted in some ways, wuz 
broad and stretchin’ out in others. And 
the city had lots of advantages the coun- 
try couldn't boast, for it had all the 
world’s marvelous wonders, the best 
sermons, music, amusements of all 
kinds; and all sorts of mind and soul 
help, if one took advantage of ’em. And 
Eudora enjoyed ‘em first rate. And 
she said Alwilda had every convenience 
that could be thought on, in the way of 
food and labor-saving inventions. But 
she didn’t doubt Alwilda’s not knowin’ 
her neighbors. Why, one day, she said, 
she wuz settin’ by the winder, and lookin’ 
down she see a little white coffin took 
out of the door and put in a hearse, a 
lot of mournin’ folks follerin’ it, and she 
sez, “ Why, Alwilda, there has been a 
funeral right here in this house! Whose 
dear little baby do you s’poze it is?” sez 
she, with fresh country pity and anxiety 
in her axents. 

And she said Alwilda didn’t git ex- 
cited a mite, but said she would ask the 
janitor, and she went to the speakin’ 
tube, and the information wuz coldly 
tubed up to her that it wuz right on 
their floor, and there Alwilda never 
knowed a thing about it, and didn’t seem 
to care when she found out. 

And Eudora said, “I couldn't help 
thinkin’ about when Baby Ellis died— 
how the hull neighborhood wuz on the 
keen edge of anxiety about it whilst it 
lay sick, and all took turns stayin’ there 
and helpin’. And when the sweet little 
life ended on this spear, not a neighbor 
but what carried flowers and grief and 
love and pity to the afflicted young par- 
ents. The lovin’ hands that had admin- 
istered to it heaped the little coffin 
with flowers, and it wuz carried to its 
last restin’ place by the same tender 
hands. And the poor, half distracted 
young parents who wuz about to sink 
under the waves of grief and despair, 
wuz jest lifted up and tided over on the 
warm waves of neighborhood love and 
sympathy.” 

And Eudora said there wuz a wed- 
din’ there one day, and Alwilda never 
knowed a thing about it till she read it 
in the papers about it happenin’ in that 
very apartment house. 
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After Eudora had been there about 
three weeks Jotham went after her, and 
had some queer adventures, as might be 
expected from his general make up. 
The next morning after he got there, 
Alwilda and Eudora havin’ gone out 
somewheres, Jotham writ a letter and 
wantin’ to post it and not knowin’ he 
could drop it into a hole in the wall and, 
guarded by faithful old Uncle Sam, it 
would go right from that hole to any 
place in the world, he went down into 
the street to put it in the mail box. He 
stood lookin’ up and down the street, 
not seein’ no box, and he asked a boy 
standin’ nigh: 

“Sonny, can you tell me where the 
mail box is?” The boy p’inted to a box, 
told him how to open it, and what to do, 
and then scooted round the corner, 
waitin’, | s'poze, to see the end of the 
drayma. And the whilst Jotham stood 
there peaceable, with his hands under his 
coat tails, lookin’ round aad enjoyin’ 
himseif first rate, he hearn a dretful 
clatter. Some horses drawin’ a long 
concern full of men come on the keen 
jump, clatter-to-bang, and pulled up in 
front of him. And the men bounded 
off, tuggin’ a big engine, and asked 
where the fire wuz. Jotham didn’t know 
of any, of course, but bein’ right by the 
fire alarm box thev asked him if he had 
turned in a alarm. 

“No,” sez Jotham, “it wuzn’t nothin’ 
alarmin’. I jest writ to my hired man 
to put in the spring rye, and dropped it 
into the box.” 

They opened the box and took out the 
letter, and wuz so ravin’ mad, with their 
horses foamin’ and frothin’, and they 
all het up with hurry and madness, that 
they were for draggin’ him off to jail. 
Sut Eudora and Alwilda come jest in 
time and mollified ’em, and Jotham ex- 
plained about the boy tellin’ him, and 
they let him go. But they said they 
would like to catch the young devil that 
set him to doing it. 

But Jotham, I guess, after all, had the 
time of his life at Alwilda’s, but said he 
drawed himself in so, to squeeze into 
the rooms and his narrer cell at night, 
that he most suffocated his insides, and 
it took wéeks to let himself out. He’s 
big and fat, and I guess he did kinder 
scrunch in his vitals. He despises flats, but 
he looks on the dark side; there is lots 
of pleasant flats where folks live happy. 


But his goin’ there wuz the makin’ of 
Eudora in the way of happiness. You 
see, when Jotham sot out for the city 
he thought he must do sunthin’ extra in 
the way of dress. If she had been there 
things would have been different, but 
mebby it wuz ordered so. “Tennyrate, 
it turned out the best for her. 

But she wouldn't have let him hunt 
out the old white vest, his best one in 
the past. He had a good modern suit, 
but he wanted to spread himself for the 
occasion, so thought he would put on 
the white vest which wuz his favorite 
twenty-five years before. The blue coat 
and trowses that went with it, pinched 


“him so that he had to wear his new 


ones. 

Well, he sot off, and bein’ so odd and 
sort o’ slow witted, he never thought to 
take Alwilda’s address, which Eudora 
had sent him and he'd put in the clock 
case. He didn’t think on’t till he wuz 
well under way. And Alwilda had writ 
so much about bein’ lonesome and alone 
in her flat, that he’d sort o’ pictured her 
livin’ in a kind of ma’shy ground nigh 
Harlem river, part on’t growed up to 
cat tails and willers, with frogs singin’ 
in the reeds. And he thought her hus- 
band’s name bein’ so queer there 
wouldn’t be many on ’em, and bein’ a 
storekeeper he would be looked tip to 
and well known, and he could ask any 
of his neighbors where he lived. But, 
good land! he said when he got to the 
depot, of all the crowded, jammed, 
hustlin’ places he ever see that wuz the 
cap sheaf and bigger than all outdoors. 

And, as he hadn’t nothin’ but a suit 
case he waved the covered buggies away 
that besot him to hire ‘em, and started 
off walkin’ afoot to find the flat, but in- 
stead of a flat he said he see nothin’ 
but percipitous rocky hills of houses on 
each side of deep gullies of streets. And 
he walked and walked, and no flat, ma’shy 
place did he see, nor no sign of one. 
And I d’no what he would have done if 
he hadn’t ricollected that Eliphilet’s 
cousin kep’ a grocery store on Sixth 
Avenue, and he sot out to find it and 
git Alwilda’s address of him, and got 
into the wrong store. Of which more, 
anon and bimeby. 

But instead of livin’ in a flat place, 
when he did find it, he said it wuz more 
like the pictures of the cliff dwellers 
in his old jography. If Jotham’s brain 
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hadn't been so slow movin’ and sort 0’ 
odd, he’d have knowed more than to 
expect what he did, and wouldn't had 
such a time findin’ Alwilda’s flat. 

As related, he got to Sixth Avenue 
and went into the first grocery store he 
come to—a good _prosperous-lookin’ 
place. And, lo and beheld, he couldn't 
hardly believe his eyes, but the first man 
he sot eyes on wuz Tom Brown, grown 
older, of course, but handsome still, in 
a smart iron-gray sort of a way! 

Jotham said that he wuz so frus- 
trated on meetin’ Tom as the owner of 
that handsome store that he prespired 
sweat, and hunted through pocket after 
pocket after a handkerchief, and finally 
found one in his vest pocket. And as he 
pulled it out a letter come with it and 
fell on to the floor. Tom Brown, standin’ 
nigh him, politely stooped to pick it up, 
and, lo and behold, his own name wuz 
on it! And Jotham said Tom turned 
white as a sheet when he see it, and said, 
in a queer voice: “ How did you come 
by this letter ?” 

Jotham looked at it in wonder and 
surprise (so he sez). : 

“By the jumpin’ Jehosiphet !” sez he, 
“that is a letter Eudora told me to give 
you twenty-five years ago. I forgot to 
give it to you. Before heaven, | for- 
got !” sez he, lookin’ into Tom’s white 
face and fierce eyes. 

“And I wuz took down with fever 
that very night, and my clothes wuz put 
away up chamber, and when | got so | 
could set up, pa and ma wuz took down 
with the fever and died, and of course I 
couldn’t wear a white vest then, and I 
never see that vest from that time till 
I put it on today.” 

Sez Tom, “You wanted to keep 
Eudora with you, and you kep’ this let- 
ter back a purpose.” 

But Jotham swore he didn’t, swore by 
all the ’postles and some of the Prophets, 
and I kinder believe him, but Josiah 
kinder don’t believe him. And it is jest 
about like that—about half of the folks 
believe him and half don’t. 

But it makes no difference what folks 
believe or what they don’t believe, the 
facts remain. Tom posted off within 
ten minutes to talk it over with Eudora 
—he found the address in a directory— 
and there wuz sunthin’ in that letter that 
made things right between ’em. And 
late in the day as it wuz with them, most 


sundown as you may say, but a sort of 
a glowin’ sky, they wuz married three 
weeks later in Jotham’s front room, 
Jotham onhappy inside I s’poze, but good 
natered outside, makin’ ’em a handsome 
weddin’, and givin’ her a first-class out- 
fit. 

And they're livin’ in a nice flat in 
Harlem, Jotham boardin’ with that 
tenant of hisen. The school teacher 
boards there, too, and there is talk about 
her and Jotham; but nobody knows any- 
thing for certain, for they’re close 
mouthed. She’s quite a old girl and 
likely, though some freckled and wears 
spec’s. It would be a suitable match, and 
she wuz seen to buy a whole piece of 
white cambric. 

So Eudora lives in a flat now herself, 
a handsome one, so I s’poze. She writ 
me that from her settin’ room she has 
a glimpse of the blue waters of the 
Hudson, which she sez puts her in mind 
of the trout stream at the bottom of her 
old garden. And there is a tree outside 
her bedroom winder that made her think 
of the woods back of her old home. 
She said it wuz larger than flats usually 
are; she had seven rooms, and she could 
walk through her hall without hittin’ the 
crazy bone in her elbow. 

And she told me to be sure and tell 
Josiah that she could swing a cat in her 
kitchen, for she had tried it. She took 
her little white cat from home. I s’poze 
that Josiah, to plague her, had told her 
she couldn't swing a cat in her kitchen, 
and so to git the better of him I s’poze 
she took the cat by its tail and swung it. 

And she writ that seven folks could 
git into her dinin’ room at one time, and 
I writ back that if four could git in at 
one time that wuz enough. If she and 
Tom and Love and Happiness could 
squeeze in, that wuz all that wuz neces- 
sary, and she writ back that they could, 
that they wuz all livin’ there stiddy day 
in and day out. 

And I s’poze she’s right. Love don’t 
measure the hite of any room it goes 
to live in: it has a way of liftin’ the 
lowest ceilin’s till they touch the very 
floor of heaven. And Happiness never 
paces off a room to see how many 
square feet there is in it. Yes, Love 
and Happiness has a way of spreadin’ 
the smallest rooms out to infinite dis- 
tances. Seemin’ly reachin’ out from the 
heginnin’ of things to the endin’, if there 
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is a end, from the mortal to the immor- of this world under a plain cotton um- 


tal. And folks can be jest as happy brell’ as under a silk canopy with tossels 
travelin’ through the rainy tribulations on it. 


Nurse 


Paraphrased from the French of Gustave Nadaud 
By Frederick Rosslyn 


Gudule is gray and bent and old, 
Though she, when young, once nursed us all, 
But, snugly sheltered from the cold, 
She has her armchair by the wall. 
Dear heart! She never seems to tire 
Of crouching o’er a glowing fire. 
Ah, Nurse, you have sat up too late: 
The old hall clock is striking cight! 


Poor soul, she wanders in her mind 
And dreams of days that are no more; 
She talks of things long left behind, i 
And men and women gone before. 
jut as she nursed us long ago, 
So we the self-same care bestow. 
Ah, Nurse, you have sat up too late: 
The old hali clock is striking eight! 


And when the weather threatens change, Y 
She grumbles in the same old way; j 
It seems so sad, it seems so strange, 
To hear the self-same words today. 
And we must always wait to ask 
If she has an appointed task. 
Ah, Nurse, vou have sat up too late: 
The old hall clock is striking eight! 


We tell her the old fairy tales 
She told to us in other years, 
And her attention never fails, 
Though they might weary vounger ears: 
Folk lore of pixie and of elf 
Not found upon a scholar’s shelf. 
Ah, Nurse, you have sat up too late: 
The oid hall clock is striking eight! 


Old Gudule, never known to spend, 
Has slowly saved a little hoard. 
From which she will not give nor lend, 
For it is for her children stored. 
She has no children of her own; 
We are her children—we alone. 
Ah, Nurse, you have sat up too late: 
The old hall clock is striking eight! 
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It was the strange, long-ago evening 
when you stayed up after tea to call 
the fairies, and to watch for the Big 
You that a Little You always grows 
to be, and to tell a child's fortune. That 
was the picture--of Plays and Ghosts 
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There was a shining, snow day. They 
made You take little sister on the back 
of the sled, but You steered like any 
pilot. The Girl with red, red cheeks 
rode at your side. She rode all the 


way at your side in the gay white race 
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They said it was only the Wind, but 
You knew better. What did it matter 
that You never saw him! He walked 
with You, and he played with You all 
one long day, and afterward he sang 
You to sleep--did your Gusty Brother 
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The umbrellas were quaint little houses 
beneath whose roofs a Child could live. 
And, when the rain was over, they | 
folded themselves neatly away, that \\ 
You might feel the sun and smell the 
flowers that blow in a Showery Place a” ‘ 
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The seeds always tried to grow. That 
was the wonder of it. Nomatterhow 
many times You pulled them up. there 
hung their little green feet a bit longer 
than they were yesterday. Ah, the joy 


and the hazard of the Planting Game! 
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He rose, once-upon-a-time, from out a 
green wave at the seashore. You had 
wished that he would come. The 
others were brave and looked at him, 


but You ran away. The grown-ups 


said he was seaweed. O Water Child ! 
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The ogre would have g iven You one but 
it was pleasanter to take many, with- 
out asking. The smell of fires was in 
your nostrils, the rustle of dead leaves 


under your feet, and in your veins the 


fever of a pippin run, so sweet and wild 
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OU lay quite still in the dusky 
nursery, and they thought You 
were asleep, but You were looking 

right through the dark, looking at the 
pictures. Like a long, glittering pag- 
eant thev unrolled themselves in front of 
the dving-down fire, with its red coals 
shining through them’ and making them 
glitter more. 

The party came first. You were in 
the picture. You could feel vour stiff 
collar and the crackling of your new red 
necktie. She wore a spotted silk dress 
and big bows on her hair, and You would 
not look at Her because You wanted so 
much to look. The others were walking 
backward toward the cellar stairs, with 
mirrors in their hands. Perhaps they 
would see ghosts. You thought you 
would rather not try anything so unsafe. 
You might see Her in the mirror—a Big 
Her looking at a Big You—so You just 
bobbed for apples with the boys. 

But the picture faded away, and an- 
other came in its place. You were slid- 
ing down hill, with the trees going by as 
fast as locomotives and the breath of 
the snow in your face. The Girl’s sled 
came along, right by yours. She tossed 
her curls and did not look at You. You 
buried your head in your green tippet 
and would not look at Her, but You 
steered your sled closer to the Girl’s 
sled. The runners almost touched! A 
lock of her hair brushed your cheek, and 
vour flesh tingled, but not because of 
the cold. You thought You would like 
to ride, always, with your sled touching 
the Giri’s sled. Then You came to the 
foot of the hill, You looked in the 
Girl’s face. It was the party Girl, who 
had worn the spotted silk dress, and she 
4 you drag her sled to the top of the 

ill. 

There came a third picture, then. 
You forgot about the Girl, because You 
were in the picture with a new play- 
fellow, the Blower. There was nothing 
the Blower could not do. He was able 
to toss a kite as far as the sky, or carry 
a ship to Spain. He pushed You about 


like any splendid, great boy, but he 
never, never showed You his face. 


You 


The Little Pageant 


[Continuing the Interpretation of the Eight Drawings Preceding} 


knew how your gusty brother looked, 
though. You could almost paint him 
into the picture. He was older than 
You—much. much older, and strong and 
tall. His face was round. and his cheeks 
were nouffed out with much blowing and 
whistling. We wore a long. gray cloak. 
He was sitting. alone, on the housetop 
now, for he had no home of his own. 
He was never lonely, though. You 
could hear him singing down the chim- 
nev as the picture changed. 

You were living in an umbrella house 
in that picture—You and the Girl to- 
gether. Overhead was a pleasant patter 
of raindrops, but the shower would not 
last. When it was over You would find 
another house. It is pleasant for two to 
live under a lilac bush, or in a corner of 
the garden where the garden wall is 
strong and high, or under a clothes- 
horse, draped with shawls, or in a tent 
made of clothes poles and sheets. Al- 
most any shelter makes a pleasant play- 
house, although an umbrella house is 
fine indeed. But away with houses. See 
the new picture. 

It is a picture of the gay, engrossing 
planting game. A seed is most strangely 
alive. Once you bury it in the ground it 
grows hands and feet. With its feet it 
tries to hold itself firmly in the earth, 
while it reaches its hands up through the 
ground to show you that it is ready to 
be pulled up. If you leave it in its place 
in the garden a seed will perhaps give 
you a radish or a potato or a pumpkin, 
but why leave it so long? Alreadv there 
was another picture. 

The Water Child looked at You from 
the picture with his big, wondering eyes. 
You could be perfectly sure that he was 
a Water Child, because You saw him 
once at the seashore, looking just that 
way, his tail curled over his fat little 
back and one fat little finger stuck in his 
mouth. You had been making sand 
castles all day long, and You had 
wished—oh, how You had wished !—for 
a Water Child to come and live in one. 
Then he came, and he stopped in front 
of the largest castle, not saying a word, © 
but looking as if he wanted a house. 
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You were so surprised to see him that 
You ran away, far down the beach, and 
when You came back there was only a 
bunch of seaweed lying at the door of 
your sand castle to show where the 
Water Child had been. 

You shut your eyes for a moment. 
The Waver Child was showing You so 
many dazzling pictures of coral palaces 
that stand underneath the waves, green 
and gold sea foam streets, glittering 
shell walls and millions of shining fishes 
who live in the sea city. You had to 
shut your .eyes, for the glare of it all 
hurt them. What was that lIving hard 
and round underneath your pillow? Ah, 
You opened your eves to feel of the 
apple and to see one more picture un- 
rolled. 

Over the garden wall and in through 
the open window of the schoolhouse a 
wandering breeze brought You and the 
others the mellow odor of red, ripe pip- 
pins. A breeze never goes to school 
unless it means to take a child away 
from dusty books and droning lessons. 
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You followed the breeze, across the 
garden wall and down the road and as 
far as the orchard. From every tree 
and every branch hung the gold apples 
of the gods. You filled your pockets and 
your little jacket full. Then the picture 
came, the picture of the pippin run, with 
the ogre who wickedly guarded the or- 
chard, following close at vour heels. 
Dashing over stones and briers, You 
raced through the pictuwre—stumbling 
over the wall with the heated, pant- 
ing breath of the ogre in vour neck— 
valiantly finishing the home rum just as 
the picture faded away. 

You pulled the great, red pippin from 
underneath your pillow. You pressed 
vour teeth into its rosy cheek and bit a 
huge, Iuscious morsel. There was a 
sound on the nursery stairs! You 
closed your eves and pulled the crib 
covers closer to your chin. They sent 
You early to bed because Yow stole the 
pippins, but what did it matter? 

Had there not been vour little pag- 
eant ? 


When We Drop the Broom and Needle 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


[From the March Number. 1908} 


When we drop the broom and needle and beneath the falling leaves 
Take the long, long sleep that comes to allt, 


Wilt an angel come to comfort every soul that sits and grieves, 
With a message clear as writing on a wall, 
Saying, “ She that passed away, though her feet were made of clav. 


Bore a heart as chaste as gold. 


Though she wore the common voke, every syllable she spoke 


Was uplifting, glad and bold. 


No indifference or disdain kept her free from other’s pain; 
Life was precious to her, every drop. 
For the querulous complaint, for the breath of scandal faint, 


She had never time to stop. 


She has gone, but still her face, like a sunbeam, haunts the place 
And the memory of her foot upon the stair, 
Like a breeze upon the brow, like a perfume from a bough, 


When the silent voices call, and the davs and years shall fall, 
Silent fall, like the leaves upon the lea, 
Will the angel speak such words of you and me? 


Puts an end to sighing, mourning and despair” ? 
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ENRY WALTERS waited until 
the door of his private office 
closed behind the figure of Ray- 
mond Longley before he ventured to 
smile. He had done a good bit of busi- 
ness and he felt that he could afford to 
smile. He had just taken Jongley into 
the firm. 

Henry Walters was one of those 
forceful modern American business men 
who have been called our captains of 
industry, and he knew the value of men. 
The heads of his departments repre- 
sented the best brains and talent in the 
business, and he believed that success 
lay in surrounding himself with men of 
the greatest obtainable capability. He 
was famous for the great salaries he 
paid; but none knew so well as he that 
the high-priced man is frequently the 
most economical investment. 

He had been troubled to keep Ray- 
mond Longley. As general manager, 
Longley’s merits were apparent to all 
Walter’s competitors, and Walters had 
been anticipating all possible bidders by 
increasing Longley’s salary from time to 
time, until it had reached a sum beyond 
which he could not afford to go. By 
taking him into the firm Walters fore- 
stalled those competitors who needed 
Longley. 

As Walters turned to his desk again 
his telephone bell rang, and he answered 
with his usual curt “ Well?” 

“That you, Walters?” came the re- 
ply. “This is Dr Millward. I wish 
you would come home, immediately. 
Your wife has had another attack, and 
her condition is very serious. Come, 
immediately.” 

Walters hung up the receiver and 
turned to the door. His face was white, 
and as he hurried through the outer of- 
fice the clerks looked after him curiously. 
He called the nearest cab and urged the 
driver to make the greatest haste. He 
knew that on the speed of the horse, 


The Head of the Department 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


AN UNUSUAL Story—If ever there was a ‘‘ Good Housekeeping Story’”’ and a popular one, it was 
this, which appeared in the September number, 1904. Those who read it at that time will enjoy it almost 
as much as the large number to whom it is new. B 4 
readers to share briefly in the best that has gone be 


y way of celebrating our anniversary, enabling or 
fo 


re, the tale is here reprinted. The Editor. 


perhaps, depended his chances of seeing 
his wife alive. Without knowing why. 
he felt guilty. 

Mary Walters had been poor when 
her husband was poor. She had grown 
as he had grown, and as he had become 
wealthy and famous in business she had. 
month by month, fitted herself for the 
increasingly difficult management of the 
home. She had given him the place his 
wealth and position deserved in the 
social world; had kept the household 
running with such smooth wheels that 
he was entirely unaware of its manifold 
and complex machinery; and had risen 
from the ability to manage one servant 
and a small house in a country town to 
the place of mistress of a city house of 
eighteen rooms, with its servants of all 
degrees. In the meanwhile, she had 
found time to bear him six healthy chil- 
dren, and to superintend their training 
without permitting any loss of the repu 
tation of his house as one of the best 
managed in the city. In return, he had 
liked her—he was too busy for love— 
and occasionally showed himself at the 
opera with her. He paid the household 
bills and her own expenses for dress, 
without complaint. 

When Henry Walters reached his 
home he was a widower. For several 
days he was almost ill; on the seventh 
day he telegraphed his sister to come, 
and went back to his office. 

Miss Martha Walters took entire 
charge of the house, and assumed the 
duties of a mistress with a light heart. 
A little over forty, she came from a 
small Ohio town and fearlessly took up 
the burden where her sister-in-law had 
dropped it. A day spent over the house- 
hold accounts appalled her; she frowned 
over the apparent extravagance of her 
hrother’s mode of living, and propose: 
that they should retrench. 

“ Very good,” he told her. “ Retrench. 
then. I have paid no attention to the 
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house. Mary managed it. Probably she 
was not the best manager in the world. 
] have often thought the house cost too 
much to run, but I never complained, 
and [ will not complain now. Mary 
always did her best. But, if you econo- 
mize, do not do so by changing our mode 
of living. I consider the domestic de- 
partment of my life just right I want 
a good home; | want the social side kept 
up. I can afford the one, and the other 
helps me commercially. Otherwise, you 
have a free hand. I make you the head 
of this department. All I want to see 
is the results.” 

The social side was immensely sim- 
plified by the year of mourning. There 
were no great dinners to give, and Miss 
Martha trusted that by the end of the 
year she would know better how to con- 
duct such affairs. In the meantime, she 
went cheerfully to work to reform 
things. 

She considered the number of servants 
sinful, and began by discharging three 
who seemed least necessary. Three 
more, who thus had increased duties to 
perform, left of their own accord, and 
she filled their places as best she could; 
but there began a constant series of 
“ Please, ma’am. I wish to give notice ” 
that filled her with despair. One-half 
her time was snent in securing help, and 
when she did secure a promising ex- 
ample she generally had to discharge it 
before its month was up. 

In less than three or four months she 
was tired out, and her face wore a look 
of anxiety. Her appearance affected 
Henry Walters’s nerves, and the chil- 
dren, who are always quick to notice a 
changed domestic atmosphere, became 
cross and rebellious. 

“ Martha,” her brother said one morn- 
ing, “ don’t you think the cook you have 
now is just a little too careless? Burnt 
chops yesterday, and this coffee is not 
quite what it ought to be. There must 
be plenty of good cooks to be had in 
New York. Mary always seemed to 
have good breakfasts.” 

“Then I don’t know where she got 
her cooks,” said Martha. “I have had 
all the nations of Europe represented in 
the kitchen, and they are all degenerates 
in the art of cooking. Mary must have 
known some secret source. I cannot 
even keep my poor ones. I can't keep 
any of the servants. They come and 
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go like phantoms, and only half do their 
work while they stay.” 

“That is your department,” he replied. 
“T cannot interfere. I have enough to 
occupy me; but do get a good cook and 
keep her.” 

When he received that month’s house- 
hold account he whistled. It was 
heavier than any of Mary’s had been 
when they had been giving large dinners ; 
but he would not have cared if things 
had retained their customary excellence. 
Preoceupied as he was, he began to 
notice the difference. Sometimes his 
hand gathered a ridge of dust from a 
table; occasionally, he had to wait half 
an hour for his breakfast, or Martha 
would come down late and untidy. His 
home, which had been so smooth in its 
movements before, developed a series of 
annoying roughnesses and halts that 
told of domestic machinery out of gear, 
and, with it all, the expense continued to 
increase. 

By the end of the year the house had 
reached such a state that he no longer 
brought his business friends to dinner, 
and Martha was little more than a 
wreck. The first entertainment after 
the period of mourning decided him. 
Martha had failed utterly as a hostess. 
She lacked the wifely qualities that had 
served Mary so well as a hostess, and 
the dinner fell flat. In fact, it was a 
dismal failure—the sort of failure that 
in business would have meant financial 
ruin. Mr Walters knew that such an- 
other dinner would mean the social 
ruination of his house, and that he could 
not afford. More than all else, how- 
ever, the slipshod housekeeping jarred 
upon his keen business sense. He liked 
things done well. At the office he had 
things done well; there were no broken 
cogs and creaking wheels there, and 
when the bills for the disastrous dinner 
came in he felt that a reformation was 
needed. 

He pulled out the drawer in his desk 
labeled “Domestic Affairs,” and ran 
over the accounts his wife had rendered, 
and compared them with those of his 
sister. He saw that he was paying more 
for an inferior service in the domestic 
department than his wife’s regime had 
cost him for first-class service. Similar 
results in any department of his busi- 
ness would have meant the instant dis- 
charge of the head of the department. 
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THE HEAD OF 


He Jeamed back in his chair and 
thought the matter out from a cold lusi- 
ness point of view. Clearly, he must 
have a housekeeper. It occurred to him 
for the first time that the management 
of a home was a business quite as imn- 
portant as any other business; in short, 
the most important. He, and all other 
men, worked for what, if not to estab- 
lish and keep athhome? And if that home 
was a failure, did not all his work end in 
a fiasco? Was not the home, after all, 
the prime object of human endeavor. 
and the proper management of the home 
a high form oi specialized labor ? 

“ Well,” he said at length, “labor can 
be bought in the market, be it one kind 
or another. I have got to get a bead for 
my domestic department, and | want the 
best. I want a manager as good as 
Longley is in his department—or as 
Mary was.” 

He began to realize the value of Mary 
as he had never realized it during her 
life. 

To Martha he merely said that he 
had decided that she was working too 
hard, and that he had concluded she de- 
served an assistant, and Martha was 
profoundly grateful. 

The advertisement which he put in 
the Herald was concise: 

WANTED--A HOUSEKEEPER. Must be 
able to manage the entire domestic arrange- 
ments of a. gentleman’s home, and super 
the care and education of his children. Must 
be competent to maintain the social status of 
the family. Compensation adequate. 

Twenty-three women replied in per- 
son, and he interviewed them all—and 
dismissed them. He discovered that 
there are professional housekeepers, just 
as there are cooks and parlor maids, and 
he was surprised by their idea of *‘ com- 
pensation adequate.” He had thought, 
rather mistily, that perhaps board, lodg- 
ing and about thirty dollars a month 
would be fair. The lowest any of these 
asked him was one hundred dollars a 
month, and he could see at a glance that 
none of them was “ competent to main- 
tain the social status of the house.” 
They were merely housekeepers. Pro- 
ficient as they might be in their own 
department, it was clear that they re- 
garded the social duties as quite dis- 
tinct from those of a housekeeper. 

_His next advertisement kept this in 
view: 


THE DEPARTMENT 


A GENTLEMAN OF MEANS, desirous oi 
maintaining the social status of his house, and 
wishing to assure the proper management of this 
domestic aflairs amd the proper education and 
training of his children, wishes to secure the 
services of a lady of refinement and ability. 
Write. 


In reply to this he received three re- 
quests for interviews, and one letter. 
The three women who called were so 
clearly of the adventurous class that the) 
received prompt dismissal. The other 
letter was brief and unpromising: 

“Tf the advertiser will send his nam 
and address to Mrs C. G., adding any 
references he wishes, she may consider 
his proposition.” 

Henrv Walters hesitated an entire day 
before he ventured to consider this fet- 
ter. and then he merely inclosed his 
card, with the name and address of his 
banker written across the back. He 
heard no more for a week, and had for- 
gotten the letter when he received «a 
second : 

“Mrs C. G. Wilbur, who answered 
Mr Walters’s advertisement in the Her- 
ald, would be pleased to consider thie 
matter of the position in his home. Will 
Mr Walters kindly appoint a time for an 
interview 

Mr Walters laid down the letter with 
a smile of mingled pleasure and sur- 
prise. 

“Clara Wilbur!” he exclaimed. 
“That is Jack Wilbur's widow. To 
think of Jack Wilbur’s wife coming 
down to a housekeeper’s job! He must 
have left nothing at all.” 

Jack Wilbur's home and wife had been 
famous during the vears when Ilenry 
Walters was working his way into for- 
tune and into society; but the Wilbur 
failure and Jack Wilbur’s death had 
caused his widow to withdraw from her 
old station. She had been lost to siglhit 
for three vears. Mr Walters wrote her, 
making an appointment for the next day. 

He was prepared to see the type that 
he had come to know as the professional 
housekeeper—gentlewomen who had 
been unfortunate, and who wore the 
simple garb of their profession; but 
Clara Wilbur rustled into his office 
gowned in silk and wearing a stylish hat 
that spoke of a Fifth Avenue, if not a 
Parisian, course. She might have been 
the Clara Wilbur of the days when Jack 
Wilbur was still a millionaire, making 
a formal social call. 
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“Mr Walters?” she inquired, and 
then: “I come, as you know, in response 
to your letter. I think we had best, 
without ceremony, take up the ,matter 
in a coldly businesslike manner.’ 

“Correct,” said Mr Walters, 
correct. Now, my house—” 

“T know all that,” she smiled. “ You 
cannot think I would go so far as to 
ask an appointment before I had thor- 
oughly investigated? There is no need 
to go into thé small details. I have in- 
vestigated, and I know your needs and 
what would be required of me. I,” and 
she smiled again, “am satisfied with 
your character and the standing you 
have in society. I see no objectionable 
features that would deter me from tak- 
ing the—the position.” 

Mr Walters tapped his desk with his 
pencil, impatiently. 

“Yes, yes!” he said. He had not 
thought that he and his home would 
have to pass an examination. When he 
hired employees they did not ask cer- 
tificates of his character. He resented 
this woman’s methods. He rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. 

“Now,” he said slowly, “I suppose 
you can give references? There are 
some reputable persons who can vouch 
for your ability as a housekeeper ?” 

Clara Wilbur smiled deprecatingly. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, “ that 
you are taking up the matter from the 
wrong side? From your advertisment, 
Mr Walters, and from my investiga- 
tions, I conclude that you want someone 
who can manage your social affairs, as 
well as manage your house. To me it 
seems that you should take it for granted 
that Jack Wilbur’s wife is capable of the 
domestic management, and that my 
ability as a hostess must be the more 
important. If I take the position, I can 
make or mar your social prospects, while 
a housekeeper could be easily secured to 
assist me if I lacked a housekeeper’s 
ability. As to my social standing, you 
may see Mrs Van Orden, Mrs Randolph- 
Vesey, or Mrs Oglethorpe—they are all 
my intimate friends.” 

“ Then,” said Mr Walters, who could 
not quite conceal his gratification at 
hearing these magic names, “ you feel 
that your only possible failure might be 
in the management of the house?” 

Clara Wilbur shook her head. 
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“TI admit no possible failure,” she 
said. “I have studied your case, and 
I know I can fill the place as well as any 
woman can fill it. I know your house- 
hold needs complete reorganization, and 
that your children need a mother’s care. 
For all that I am competent. I can, I 
am sure, conduct your home as weil as 
Mrs Walters conducted it during her 
life. I know I can do it no better, for 
no one could do it better.” 

Mr Walters studied his visitor closely 
for a minute. He felt that she was cor- 
rect in her opinion of herself. 

“Very well,” he said, “ we will con- 
sider it a bargain. I will make you the 
head of my domestic department.” He 
allowed a smile to hover around his 
mouth a moment. “As to compensa- 
tion,” he said, “ you’ll pardon my speak- 
ing of it, but it is really a business mat- 
ter.” 

“Strictly a business matter,” 
Mrs Wilbur. 

“Have you formulated any idea of 
what would be correct?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I shall want five 


agreed 


thousand dollars a year, the first year.” 
Mr Walters laid his pencil on his desk 


with a snap. 

“Five thousand dollars a year!” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

Mrs Wilbur raised her eyebrows. 

“Of course,” she said, “I have a 
small income of my own. Otherwise I 
could not afford to take such a small 
stipend. But, as I may not be able to 
bring the best possible results the first 
year, I do not care to ask more.” 

“ But—five thousand dollars!” 
Walters exclaimed again. 

Mrs Wilbur arose. 

“We do not seem to be likely to 
reach an agreement,” she said. “Of 
course, I cannot haggle. I thought, 
from my investigations, that you required 
as the head of the domestic department 
a high-class employee—is that the proper 
term? There are all grades, you know.” 

Mr Walters nodded. 

“ Be seated,” he said. “I do want a 
high-class employee, as you term it. 
Every man in this place is the best I can 
get. I believe in the best. But the sum 
you ask is as much as I pay the heads 
of some of my departments here.” 

“Yes?” she inquired politely. “ And 
they are worth it, too, I presume?” 

“Every cent of it,” said Mr Walters. 


Mr 
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“ And you have thought what you re- 
quire of me?” she asked. “ I must man- 
age the house and keep it running in all 
its departments as smoothly as your 
business runs here. More so, for you 
can correct mistakes made here, while 
perfection alone is permissible in the 
home. Your business is a matter of 
yearly balance shects—the loss of one 
day is overbalanced by the profit of 
another. In the home each day must 
stand alone. A good dinner tomorrow 
does not correct a bad one today. 

“Then, I must arrange and carry to 
a successful end your social functions. 
I must be hostess, and for that 1 must 
have a certain charm of personality and 
diplomatic tact. Your department heads 
here need only carry out your orders. 
_ “In addition [ must be a mother to 

your children. [ must combine sym- 
pathy and steel—a mother’s love and a 
mother’s rule. In all, you ask a man- 
ager’s brain, a diplomatist’s genius and 
a mother’s heart.” She paused, and 
then leaning forward, said: 

“Mr Walters, do you know what it 
is you ask? Have you thought what it 
is your home requires? What is miss- 
ing there? What have you lost? You 
ask me to take the place of a wife in 
nearly all her duties! Think of it! I 
must, in the management of the house, 
in the social world and in the nursery, 
take the place of your wife!” 

“Yes,” he said, “that is exactly what 
T want.” 

“And at what would you rate your 
wife’s services?” she asked  trium- 
phantly. 

Mr Walters looked at the floor 
thoughtfully. He had never been mean 
with Mary. He had frequently given 
her money, but, like most husbands, he 
had not considered her work of any 
particular money value. If it had been 
a question of salary he would have said 
twelve hundred dollars a year was too 
much for the work she. performed. 
When they lived in the small town he 
had given her fifteen dollars a week for 
household expenses, out of which she 
saved, on an average, two dollars for 
herself, and she had one hundred dol- 
lars a year extra for clothes. That made 
two hundred dollars a year, for which 
she cooked, nursed the babies, cleaned 
the house and kept up the social inter- 
course of the family. Their first ser- 
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vant he paid over two hundred dollars a 
year, and his wife still did half the work 
of the house, and put in her spare hours 
making her own and the children’s cloth- 
ing. 
As Mr Walters made these rapid men- 
tal calculations he felt that he had 
grossly and stupidly underrated Mary's 
value. Her personality had made his 
home the gathering place of the men 
who had opened the way to riches. Her 
economical management had built up the 
savings that had permitted him to go 
into business while other men still toiled 
at a desk. Her character had made the 
home sweet, and the children clean- 
minded and simple-hearted. He looked 
up and encountered Mrs Wilbur's smile. 

“My wife was worth ten thousand 
dollars a year to me,” he said. 

“And I only mentioned five thou 
sand,” said Mrs Wilbur. 

* You will come as soon as possible ?” 
he asked. “Do vou wish a written con- 
tract?” 

Clara Wilbur proved as efficient as 
she had dared suggest. Her experienced 
hands set the house to running smoothly ; 
she had managed servants before. She 
made his dinners famous, harmonizing 
the incongrttous elements of his business 
friends ‘and social acquaintances, and 
bringing many functions from the brink 
of failure—which is dullness—because 
she had the tact that comes of expe- 
rience. She made the children love her 
and honor her, and when the year ended 
Mr Walters felt that she was so much 
a part of his home that she could never 
leave it. 

But on the anniversary of her com- 
ing she spoke of leaving. Mr Walters’s 
face fell when she broached the subject. 

“Tt is a business matter,” she said, 
“and we must look at it so. { am more 
valuable to you now than I was a year 
ago. .I have, as a wife does, grown into 
the life of the house. Every day I be- 
come more useful. Besides which, a 
competitor is bidding for my services.” 

Mr Walters gave her seven thousand 
dollars the second year, and he enjoyed 
his home to the full of that amount, and 
more. As she had said, her value in- 
creased with her stay in the house. She 
became so thoroughly identified with the 
Walters’ establishment and crept so 
deeply into the life and affections of the 
children that Mr Walters could not 
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imagine the house as it would be should 
she go. 

A month before the termination of 
her second year she spoke again of leav- 
ing. 

“T wanted to give you fair notice,” 
she said gayly. “I really think I must 
go this time. You see, the fame of my 
housekeeping has spread abroad, and [ 
have received such a tempting offer that 
I can hardly resist it. JI am afraid you 
could scarcely afford to pay as much as 
I should have to ask.” 

“Mrs Wilbur,” he said, * 1 will give 
you eight thousand dollars if you will 
stay another year.” She shook her head. 

“Your competitor offers more,” she 
said. 

For a week Mr Walters considered 
the matter, and the more he turned it 
over in his mind the more he found it 
impossible to see her go; but to pay a 
housekeeper more than eight thousand 
dollars a year seemed an act of folly. 
It would be unbusinesslike. 

Mr Walters was sitting at his desk 
once more as he ruminated, and he was 
playing with his open penknife. Large 
salaries, up to a certain limit, he con- 
sidered good business, but beyond that 
limit they were folly. Take the. case of 
Longley—Mr Walters closed his pen- 
knife and slipped it into his pocket. He 
whistled as he turned over the papers on 
his desk. 

“Mrs Wilbur,” he said, that evening, 
“T cannot pay you more than | offered 
you this morning.” 

“Then I must go,” she said. 

“No,” he said, “not necessarily. I 
said the same thing to Raymond Longley 
once. I couldn’t pay him a larger sal- 
ary, but I took him into the firm. I 
would like to form a partnership with 
you.” 
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She had been fingering a new maga- 
zine in her lap, nervously turning the 
pages. Now she looked up quickly. 

“You mean—” she asked. 

“T would like you to marry me,” he 
said. 

Mrs Wilbur felt two emotions. At 
first she was swept by a wave of indig- 
nation that this man should think so 
meanly of her as to seek to buy her 
services with a marriage certificate; but 
this was quickly succeeded by the 
thought of all he was offering. He of- 
fered her his name, his fortune and a 
permanent place in the world. He was 
evidently not intending an insult, but an 
honor. She looked at him seriously a 
moment, and dropped her eyes again. 

‘T appreciate all your words mean.” 
she said slowly, “ and the honor you do 
me by saying them. It is always an 
honor, isn’t it, to be asked into the firm?” 

He was still smiling at her, anxiously 
gathering in her words as they fell. 

“But, you see,” she concluded, “a 
competitor has got in ahead of you. I 
have promised to form another partner- 
ship—of the same kind.” 

Mr Walters’s smile clung to his face, 
but it now was no more than a weakly 
grin. 

“ !’m—lI'm sorry,” he managed to say, 
and then to lighten the situation he 
added, “I presume he offered superior 
inducements.” 

Mrs Wilbur smiled in her tantalizing 
way. 

* Yes,” she said; ‘* he loves me.” 

Her employer drew a long breath. 

Are you at liberty 

“Oh, yes!" she answered. “It is 
Raymond Longley.” 

* By George!” he ejaculated, “and 
I did not suspect it! Oh, well,” he said. 
“it isn’t so bad as it might be. You'll 
be in the firm just the same.” 
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Readers eco greition 


A Sense of Opportunity 


I am very glad to send my best wishes 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING on the tenth an- 
niversary of the present editorship, and 
the twenty-fifth of the periodical itself. 

I think in this matter of home making, 
which seems to be the particular and inti- 
mate business of us wives and mothers, 
it is well, so far as we can, to sink our 
“sense of duty ” in the wider and more 
beautiful sense of opportunity. If the 
wear and tear of housekeeping, the 
drudgery, perhaps, of service and plan- 
ning, the small disappointments and the 
larger sacrifices—if these things can be 
looked at, not merely as duties that must 
be done or must be endured, but as 
chances to express the love we feel, as 
opportunities, in fact, at that moment 
duty is transfigured; it takes to itself 
wings! And wings are a great help to 
a tired housekeeper! 
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A Now Popular Subject 


Congratulations on having success- 
fully finished the twenty-five vears of 
struggle to develop an unpopular sub- 
ject! May you reap the reward of your 
faith in the fundamental character and 
importance of good housekeeping to the 
welfare of the nation during the next 
twenty-five years! This reward will be 
not only material, but in a satisfaction 
you may well feel in contemplating the 
part vou have played in bringing about 
the hearty though delayed recognition 
of the subject. 


President American Home Economics Association 


A Fair Picture 


A few words you modestly ask, by 
way of “inspiration” to the vast 
audiences of HovsEKEEPING. 
What heart would not promptly respond, 
however little the need may seem? 

That publication has, of itself, been a 
monthly inspiration to its readers since 
its first sheet spread itself noiselessly be- 
fore them. But if more may be de- 
sired, let us try to gather in and form 
a picture of all the homes made better, 
387 
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more intelligently thrifty, happier, richer, 
more healthful; gather up the good ad- 
vice, the useful hints, the knowledge 
gained in no other way, all good and no 
harm; the cleaner, brighter, happier 
children, the rested, cheerful look on 
the face of the mother for the useful 
help she has had in her oft perplexity ; 
the satisfied glance of the father, as his 
eye sweeps over the tastefully laid table, 
all saving and no added cost to him; the 
well-arranged dooryard, the clustering 
vines and climbing roses where only 
wild weeds grew before. 

Draw the picture faithfully ; only that: 
it needs no false coloring—no decorat- 
ing. Step back and view it and see what 
a city you have made. No “ White City ” 
ever larger, nor fairer, nor ever worth 
as much to the weary and the heavy 
laden. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING will find its best 
inspiration in its own good work. 


Clare Balen. 


In the Foremost Rank 


Accept my cordial congratulations 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Goop HovusekeePinG. I like to think of 
it as a silver wedding, typifying the 
close and even affectionate relations be- 
tween magazine and readers. 

You have climbed steadily to a sum- 
mit from which vou must have a fine 
view of a Promised Land of plenty and 
usefulness. I consider that you have 
won honestly and fairly a place in the 
foremost rank of domestic periodicals. 
If you have a superior in that line, I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing it. 

[ believe, and am assured in my own 
mind, that the future career of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING will be yet more suecess- 
ful and honorable. I have intelligent 
faith in the officers in command. 


The American Home 


The American home is the safeguard 
of the American republic. We are em- 
“barrassed in this period, on this conti- 
nent, by a number of problems each of 
which is in itself tremendously impor- 
tant, each fraught with peril and each 
requiring the wisest statesmanship for 
its settlement. Fortunately for us, back 
of all statesmanship, back of our present 
strong federal government, back of 
every state in the Union, stands firmly 
the home. The home implies the family, 
and the family implies the good citizen. 

We hear the pessimist deplore certain 
changes that have come about almost 
imperceptibly in connection with our 
rapid growth and our assimilation of 
foreign elements. We are confronted 
with the increasing frequency of divorce 
and the alleged weakening of reverence 
for the family bond. Yet we need have 
little fear. The wide land over, irt cities 
and villages, among the richer and the 
poorer, the educated and the illiterate, 
husbands and wives are living and work- 
ing together from youth to age, bringing 
up their children and making light of 
toil and drudgery. The home ideal 
shines before us in starlike purity and 
unfading radiance. Sporadic instances 
of failure to understand the sacramental 
meaning of marriage are nearly the ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

We might, if we chose, travel for 
days through our pleasant suburban 
neighborhood without discovering a 
single case of conjugal infelicity flaunt- 
ing itself in the face of the public. 
American men are still chivalrous and 
American women faithful and steadfast, 
nor have either women or men lost their 
belief in God or sacrificed their devotion 
to religious principle. Without religion 
the home must inevitably go down, but 
religion is in the blood and throbs in 
every heartbeat of the American people. 

The tide of immigration: will not 
sweep the American home from its 
moorings; rather, the American home 
may be trusted to do missionary work 
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for the alien peoples who seek our 
shores. Husband and wife, father and 
mother, the young people growing up, 
the little ones toddling over the floor, 
the children going to school and the dear 
grandparents—these compose and hallow 
the home, just as they have since the 
first settlers faced the difficulties and 
dangers of pioneer life in Massachusetts 


and Virginia. 


From Rev Dr Worcester 


In reply to your note I am pleased 
to write as follows: I always enjoy tak- 
ing up Goop HouseKEEPING and reading 
its pleasant, wholesome pages. ‘There is 
to me something very attractive about 
your magazine. The ideas for which it 
stands are sane and very helpful, and | 
believe it has been a useful instrumen- 
tality in making home more attractive 
to both young and old. 


EL 


Emmanuel Church, Boston 


Foundation of All Happiness 


To the Patrons of Good Housekeeping: 

It is with delight that I avail myself 
of this opportunity of sending you a 
greeting, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of this magazine. I have it in my home, 
and know, in many other ways, of the 
good work it is doing, and | congratulate 
you upon the help it must be to you, as 
it has been to us. 

HousEKEEPING means good 
“ home keeping.” and the art and science 
of home making is far more important 
to the welfare of the people than any- 
thing else that is called an art or a sci- 
ence. More and more the colleges and 
the universities see the necessity of 
teaching those things which are a foun- 
dation of all human happiness, and the 
magazine devoted to the making of 
home more attractive, more healthful 
and more honored holds the first place 
m the sciences of the world. 


All that is beautiful, lovable and wor- 
shipful experienced on earth finds its 
chiefest exponent in the home. God 
speed the magazine! May it be an in- 
spiration to all you who read it! 

Yours in the cause of our common 
humanity, 


President Temple University. Philadelphia 


From an Illustrator 


Dear Good Housckeeping: 

When we hitched our family vehicle 
(I don’t mean a baby carriage) to Goop 
[10USEKEEPING about six years ago we 
looked like this: 


We have lived what might be called 
“the Good Housekeeping life,”  in- 
cluding the “ Good Eating” department, 
and this is how we look now—all due, 
we believe, to Goop HOUSEKEEP!N«G. 


We rejoice with you on your twenty- 
fifth birthday. 
Sincerely and stoutly yours for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
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Deserves Thanks and Support 


We hear a great deal in these modern 
days of the difficulties of the servant 
question. If the mistresses had a little 
more practical experience in some of the 
things which they expect their maids to 
do, many of these difficulties would dis- 
appear. 

A magazine like Goop HousEKEEPING 
which can suggest to its readers prac- 
tical methods of becoming acquainted 
with the details of housekeeping is cer- 
tainly doing a most excellent work. The 
indignation of the young housekeeper 
who orders broiled shad and_ broiled 
chicken at the same meal from her maid- 
of-all-work when one is either cold or 
burned would entirely disappear if she 
had some practical knowledge of meth- 
ods of cooking. The actual time re- 
quired for the performance of the va- 
rious parts of housekeeping should be 
definitely known and understood. The 
time for sweeping and cleaning a room 
and the amount of time taken for va- 
rious operations in the kitchen should be 
known to the mistress before she gives 
her orders. 

We are neglecting many of the old 
household arts. The days have gone by 
when the house mistress as a matter of 
course put up her own jelly and pre- 
serves and made the desserts; but they 
were accomplishments which no woman 
need be ashamed of. With the appli- 
cation of science to various household 
matters, great improvement can be made 
hoth in the labor-saving devices and in 
the hygienic methods in the kitchen. 
The vacuum cleaners, which can be 
sent from house to house for a day’s 
cleaning, certainly are an immense im- 
provement on the old method of stirring 
up the dust to let it settle in a fresh 
place, which was the result of much 
old-fashioned cleaning. The use of 
vegetable oils for frying, instead of ani- 
mal fats, is another point of cleanliness ; 
and the vegetarian contends of health- 
fulness in the kitchen, 

All these matters, such a magazine 
as Goop HovuSEKEEPING keeps us in- 


formed upon, and it deserves the thanks 
and support of all right thinking women. 


+ Retiring President Wellesley College 


From the Great Federation 


You are cordially to be congratulated 
on your quarter centennial, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
wishes to send best wishes for the open- 
ing of still more extended fields of work. 

Our paths have crossed in certain 
lines, and to our benefit in everv case. 
We shall look forward to a future of 
usefulness and pleasure to yourselves 
and your readers. 


President General Federation of Women's Clubs 


From Dr Wiley 


I am always interested in the work 
which you are doing through the col- 
umns of this magazine for the elevation 
of the standard of housekeeping in this 
country. I am doing what little I can 
along the same line. I think there is a 
distinct improvement in the attitude of 
our people toward scientific housekeep- 
ing. I believe hundreds of housewives 
are coming to the conclusion that house- 
keeping is not mere drudgery but artis- 
tic work. 

There are organizations in many lo- 
calities seeking to improve the house- 
keeper’s condition, which in many in- 
stances is deplorable. Too often the 
housewife is entirely at the mercy of 
servants, not having herself the knowl- 
edge necessary to properly conduct a 
household. In the city of Washington 
there is a Housekeepers’ Alliance which 
numbers over a hundred notable women 
of this city. The work should continue, 
and one of the best methods of spread- 
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ing the gospel of good housekeeping is 
through good magazines and newsja- 
pers. I hope you will continue on the 
successful road which you have followed 
thus far. 


Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Washingt 


From Mrs Atherton 


I cannot wish you any better future 
than that vou will always be able to 
maintain your present high standard. 
If you wish a more personal word | 
should recommend to the many women 
who read your magazine that they live 
the outdoor life and study politics. 


SF, 


New Ideas and Ideals 


I esteem Goop HOUSEKEEPING very 
highly as a conscientious dispenser of 
new ideas and ideals. What more can 


From Rev Dr Gladden 


I am glad to hear that Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING is going on from grace to grace 
and from glory to glory. There is no 
larger interest than that of good house- 
keeping; you are enlisted in a good 
cause, and it is gratifying to know of 
your great prosperity. 


Compressed Vitality 


I am very glad to say a few words 
about Goop HovusEKEEPING. It is one 
of the few magazines I even try to read. 
What pleases me most is the even ex- 
cellence of the work; its well-rooted 
hold on the hearts and minds of its 
readers, and the compressed vitality of 
the treatment. You constantly bring out 
new features—good, strong, interesting 
ones, and they are so blended and inter- 
woven with the main body of the work 
as to show their natural growth. The 
special attractions seem to blossom of 
themselves on the pages, to hang like 
real fruit on the boughs rather than as 
glass balls on a Christmas tree. 

While I feel, as you know, that the 
real science of good housekeeping must 
be practiced as a profession by the spe- 
cialist, for many families and individuals, 
I also recognize that every step of im- 
provement in the domestic study and 
practice leads toward the larger work, 
and I know of no publication more help- 
ful to that end than yours. 


Editor of the Forerunner 


From a Red Cross Officer 


It has been said that if the nineteenth 
century taught the neighborhood of na- 
tions it is the duty of the twentieth cen- 
tury to teach the brotherhood of na- 
tions. As brothers the nations of the 
world should stand ever ready to stretch 
out the hands of sympathy and assist- 
ance whenever great misfortune falls 
upon any one of them. Under the sacred 
banner of the Red Cross we have seen 
how international aid rushed to the suf- 
ferers from the earthquake in Italy, thus 
carrying out the spirit of the brotherhood 
of nations. Charity, under this great 


insignia, has broken down all frontiers. 
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Has Accomplished Much 


It gives me pleasure to send a mes- 
sage for the home makers of America 
in connection with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Goop HouseKEEPING. I am 
sure that the educated women of this 
country are. realizing more keenly each 
vear the importance of the home and are 
more alive to the need of preparation for 
it. In this preparation, I would include 
not only the art of housekeeping, but the 
broader and more inclusive one of home 
making. 

Goop HovuseEKEEPING has  accom- 
plished much for both these ends, and 
I congratulate the magazine on the com- 
pletion of a quarter century of good 
work, 


President Mt Holyoke College 


From Tom Masson 


It is needless to say that I look up to 
you with veneration, and I wish I had 
the time to tell you in fitting words just 
what I think about you. 

My only criticism of your conduct is 
that you are too clean and respectable ; 
which is a great mistake. Why not be 
as Life is and lead the reprehensible 
pace that kills? Another quarrel I have 
with you is that you have succeeded 
during the last few years in publishing 
some things so funny that we ought to 
have had them. We both pay our con- 
tributors in cash; therefore the only way 
I can account for this is that your way 
with them is more winning than mine. 

What we really should do is to com- 
bine. You should be inoculated with 
some of our wickedness, and we should 
take in exchange some of your felici- 
tous manner of dealing with others. 


Managing Editor of Life 


For Every Mother 


Twenty-five years devoted to raising 
the standards of housekeeping in thou- 
sands of homes is a work whose value 
is inestimable. Good housekeeping is 
the foundation of good home mak'ng. 
To provide for the physical comfort 
and well-being of her family is a wom- 
an’s duty, and a monthly visitor bring- 
ing new ideas and practical suggestions 
concerning housekeeping is a benefactor. 

The science of housekeeping and the 
science of child nurture should go hand 
in hand. The Child Welfare Magazine 
(the organ of the National Congress of 
Mothers) and Goop HousEKEEPING are 
needed by every mother. 


President National Congress of Mothers 


From a Brilliant Novelist 


In my opinion Goop HouSsEKEEPING 
presents the strongest appeal to the edu- 
cated woman of any of the women’s 
magazines. Ly its deliberate omission 
of any attempt to regulate the moral 
and social and intellectual requirements 
of the entire human race, which appears 
to be the aim of the other magazines of 
its class, it limits itself, in a most re- 
freshing and self-respecting manner, to 
more or less technical discussions of all 
branches of domestic economy; and its 
gratifying lack of what may be called 
complexion and etiquette columns must 
continue to endear it to those of us who 
appreciate the intelligent treatment of 
household economics. 


Author of The Madness of Philip, The Imp and The Angel, 
Margarita’ s Soul, etc. 
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A Remarkable Achievement 


It is certainly a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a magazine to hand out high 
grade literature with one hand and 
recipes for hash with the other for a 
continuous period of twenty-five vears. 
I should think the varieties of hash 
would be used up long before that. Of 
course high-grade literature is unlimited. 
(oop HousEKEEPING deserves enormous 
credit. We can’t have too many varie- 
ties of hash. 

When I think that twenty-five years 
ago the Mother Hubbard gown was in 
full bloom in the best society, while now 
even the lower classes wear cocoon 
dresses while doing housekeeping, | can 
realize the vast strides we have made. 
Then only a few articles of kitchen use 
were “absolutely pure,” but now every- 
thing is even purer than “ absolutely.” 
Twenty-five years ago I uséd to chop 
open the canned things with the lower 
corner of a hatchet, and now the sar- 
dine cans have keys, and sometimes can 
be opened with them. As I think of 
these things I grasp the importance of 
the quarter century Goop HovusEKEEP- 
inG’s life has covered. 

| hope Goop HousEKEEPING may con- 
tinue to prosper for three or four vears 
more, at least. By that time food will 
be so high we can’t keep house any 
longer. I suppose we will all have to 
board then, and we will welcome a Goop 
BOARDING HOUSEKEEPING as_ heartily 
each month as we welcome Goop Hovst- 
KEEPING now. 


A Golden Wish 
May your silver anniversary turn into 


gold! 


Inspiration to “Do Something” 


Being a constant reader of Goop 
HOwusEKEEPING and a_ stanch_ believer 
in all it stands for, I want to be one of 
your birthday party. Goop HouseKEEP- 
ING, always full of suggestions that in- 
spire one to go out and “do something 
for somebody quick,” strikes a keynote 
of good cheer and sunshine that is bound 
to make the world brighter, happier an: 
better. May its influence be felt 
throughout the universe! 

The magazine that does the most good 
in this world is not the one thrown aside 
after reading, but the one that is care- 
fully passed on for someone else to en- 
joy. The volumes of Goop HovuseKEEP- 
ING are worn out by constant handling 
only ; what more could one say in behali 
of a publication! Or what more could 
a publication do to prove its usefulness 
to its readers! 

I had a birthday myself not long ago, 
and on one of the birthday cards was 
a verse which I will repeat with my very 
best wishes for continued anniversary 
joys: 

Look for goodness, look for gladness— 

You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 

To the glass you meet a simile. 


bean 


President International Sunshine Society 


A Word From Miss Addams 


With best wishes for the continued 
success of Goop HlousEKEEPING, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


Hull House, Chicago 


From a Noted Actor 


Any magazine that has lived and been 
a joy to its readers for twenty-five years 
deserves the love of women and_ the 
thanks of men. Kindly accept my heart- 
iest congratulations and my best wishes. 
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The Rise in the Standard of Living 


Some Reasons for It, and the Extravagance Which 


Is Its Accompaniment 


By Frank Julian Warne, Ph D : 


T TAKES only slight familiarity 
with conditions twenty-five years ago 
and at the present time for one to 

realize the great transformation that has 
come about through the general intro- 
duction into the home of extensive me- 
chanical apparatus—the window cleaner, 
the refrigerator, the range, the improved 
shaking grate, the fireless cooker, the 
clothes washer, wringer, drier and 
ironer, the suction and pneumatic carpet 
sweeper, the vacuum cleaner, the potato 
peeling machine, bread maker, cake 
maker, and so on. Agate and enameled 
and galvanized ware were improvements 
over the cast-iron pots and pans and 
kettles; now aluminum utensils for 
cooking are being offered to the house- 
holder. Thirty years ago the flatiron 
was king of the laundry; now we have 
the mangle and the various electric irons. 

The tendency for household work 
proper to leave the home and be done 
outside, as was indicated at one time 
by the rapid growth of laundries and 
bakeries, has been checked. Through 
the factory adapting the machine prin- 
ciple to household needs, this work is 
being retained in the home, but at the 
same time is being deprived of most of 
its drudgery and arduous toil. 

The products of the factory that have 
entered and are entering the home are 
innumerable, and are to be found oc- 
cupying conspicuous places in every one 
of its departments, from the furnishings 
in all the rooms to the food on the table. 
The remarkable rise in the food stand- 
ard of the people is one of the most 
striking consequences of the factory 
system. Breakfast foods, boxed crack- 
ers and biscuits and cakes, bottled olives 
and pickles, canned fruits, soups and 
vegetables, meats and preserves, not only 
have given to the people a greater va- 
riety, but the food is better prepared and 
its consumption has tended to diminish 
disease and sickness. 
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Of course, many other factors have 
been at work to raise the food standard 
of living of our people, such as the de- 
velopment of communication and trans- 
portation facilities which place on our 
tables the fruits of California and the 
tropics, the spices of India and the food 
products of far distant climes. 

Probably no nation can point to as 
remarkable a rise in the standard of 
food consumption of its people as that 
which has come about in the United 
States the past quarter of a century. 

When one attempts to indicate from 
the point of view of clothing the rise 
in the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people innumerable difficulties are 
at once encountered. The conflicting 
tendencies are so many that it is not 
easy to secure a proper perspective. It 
is important to bear in mind that the 
material that goes into clothing today 
is nearly all of it the product of the 
machine, and as a general statement, 
machine-made cloth is not as durable 
as the hand-made product. 


Extravagance in Dress 


The increase in the demand for cloth- 
ing. both in variety and quantity, has 
been so great compared to twenty-five 
years ago as to be startling. This is 
particularly true of women, and _ the 
present tendency gives rise to a serious 
social problem. Along with this in- 
crease prices have soared to unheard-of 
figures. A twenty-dollar hat would have 
been an extravagance two decades ago} 
today a fifty-dollar hat is not uncommon, 
and hats selling for $250 find a compara- 
tively large market. The price of even 
an ordinary hat has jumped to the figure 
that formerly would have been regarded 
as an extravagant price. 

Not only has the price increased, but 
the number of hats a woman thinks she 
needs has also increased, the limit less 
than ten or twelve being fixed only by 
her ability to purchase. 
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Then, too, the style changing much 
oftener necessitates more frequent pur- 
chases, and the discarding of hats even 
while they are still almost new. 

In the large cities women of the 
wealthy and well-to-do classes are spend- 
ing $75 and $100 for a blouse, $50 for 
a pair of shoes, $15 for a parasol, and 
$10 for slippers. The amounts being 
spent for jewelry and like articles of 
personal adornment as compared with 
a few years ago are astounding. An 
evening dress costing $150 would have 
been an extravagant purchase twenty- 
five years back; today four hundred dol- 
lar dresses are not unusual, and of 
course there are dresses selling for many 
times that amount. 

What is of even greater significance 
than these high prices is that the * fash- 
ionable ” woman does not want to wear 
the same dress more than once. Then, 
too, she wants a different dress for a 
different event—the tea, the country 
club, automobiling, the seashore, the 
dinner, the horse show—each has its 
separate demands. 

These tendencies, it is true, are more 
noticeable in the large cities, and are 
confined to a comparatively small class, 
but this nevertheless is of importance in 
view of the effect this group has in set- 
ting the standard of dress for women 
generally. Through imitation many who 
cannot afford it are drawn into follow- 
ing the rapidly changing fashions. Fven 
working girls nowadays want (and 
properly so) silk petticoats and skirts 
and like fine clothes. The effect of this 
is being felt all over the country, tend- 
ing to increase the wants and to raise the 
standard of living of the people. 

“It formerly cost me $500 a vear for 
clothes,” an elderly mother who has the 
reputation of dressing well but not ex- 
travagantly said to me recently, “ That 
was twenty years ago. At present I 
find I need at least $2,500, and among 
my friends I know that the increase in 
the cost of clothes they now think neces- 
sary has been eight or ten times. 

“Take the case of my _ youngest 
daughter, only seventeen years of age.” 
she added. ‘She attends a_ private 


school in New York. Here is what she 
must have: Three hats costing S8 to 
S10 each, three dresses averaging about 
$15, three tailor-made suits at $45, ten 
shirtwaists at $4 to $5, eight pairs of 


shoes at $5, two dozen pairs of hose at 
thirty-five cents a pair and six pairs of 
two-dollar hose, and half a dozen sets 
of, undergarments. This means an ex- 
penditure each year of at least $500 for 
clothes for one daughter. And yet if 
she were allowed to buy what she wants 
and what she sees some of her girl 
companions have she would cost her 
father nearly $2,000 a year for clothes 
alone.” This family would not be re- 
garded as being wealthy, as wealth is 
measured today. 

All too frequently the expenditure for 
dress and jewelry and personal adorn- 
ment by the women is encouraged by 
the husband and father, who feels that 
his wife and daughter should be as well 
and as fashionably clothed as the wife 
and daughter of his wealthier neighbor. 
This display advertises his own success. 
This is true even when he grumbles at 
times more or less frequent over the ex- 
pense of it all. He consciously trains his 
girls to lives of leisure, desiring for 
them the associations and social position 
in life which such expenditure will likely 
bring. 

In the case of men’s clothes there has 
also been an increase in cost along with 
a decrease in quality. According to Mr 
Marcus M. Marks, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers, the cost 
of a suit of clothes is now the highest 
within the recollection of the oldest 
clothing manufacturer. An all-wool suit 
of twenty-five vears ago would today 
be beyond the price of the average con- 
sumer, as the supply of wool has not 
increased to keep company with the de- 
mand, which has doubled more than 
once. In consequence cheaper cotton 
or shoddy has been mixed and the weight 
reduced. But this may not be so impor- 
tant a matter as it might at first seem. 
Men are today much more susceptible 
to changes in fashion’s decrees. are bet- 
ter dressers, and now demand at least two 
suits a year, discarding the old one when 
it begins to show a little wear or when 
the style of the lapel or the length of 
the coat changes. The all-wool suit of 
twenty-five vears ago, besides being too 
costly, would today last too long for the 
average man. 

What a contrast all this change in 
dress is in comparison with the stand- 
ard of wants of the generation before! 
No longer do you hear the hard-headed 
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business man taking pride in telling how 
long he has worn a particular suit of 
clothes! No longer is grandmother's 
velvet dress and the old family lace 
handed down to the bride of today as 
priceless heirlooms! Let those who would 
decry the change content themselves with 
the shadow of things that were 
America has entered upon an era of 
wealth consumption. 

Between the extremes of wealth ayd 
poverty are to be found scores and 
scores of varying standards depending 
upon the ability of the members of the 
respective groups to exercise command 
over wealth. How this standard tends 
to rise with an increase in income is 
one of the most promising economic 
aspects of the life of the American peo- 
ple. 

One phase of this is indicated in the 
results of an investigation by the Bureau 
of Labor of the United States Denart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor which was 
made of the expenditure for food, rent, 
clothing. fvel, lighting and “all other 
purposes” by “normal” families with 
incomes ranging from S200 to $1,200 
and over. In general, it was shown that, 
as the familv income increases a smaller 
percentage (but a larger amount) is ex- 
pended for food; that is, the family with 
an income of $200 spends about 50 per 
cent, or $100 for food, the family with 
$400 spends 46 per cent. or $184, while 
the $1,209 family spends only 29 per 
cent, or as much as $380 of its income 
for food. 

As to the expenditure for clothing, 
rent, fuel and lighting the percentage 
remains about the same for all the fam- 
ilies in the different groups, although, 
of course, the amounts increase as the 
income of the family increases. 

* All other purposes” in the govern- 
ment’s classification refers to education, 
health, recreation, amusements, ete. As 
the family income increases a constantly 
growing percentage is spent in satisfy- 
ing the wants in this grouping. As an 
illustration, while the $200 family spends 
only 14 per cent, or $28, for these pur- 
poses, the $1,200 family spends as much 
as 40 per cent, or S480, for what might 
be called luxury wants. 

The essential thing is the increase in 
income, for without this there can be no 
permanent or effective rise in the stand- 
ard. 


The Enormous Increase of Wealth 


Undoubtedly the one single economic 
factor of most importance that has been 
at work in the United States the past 
quarter of a century to enable our peo- 
ple to rise so rapidly from a low to a 
high standard of living has been the 
enormous increase in wealth. 

In 1850 the total wealth of the country 
was estimated at only $7,136.000,000. 
By 1880 this had increased to $43,642,- 
000,000. In the twenty years following 
this wealth more than doubled, the total 
in 1900 being $88,517,000,000. 

The last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury marked conspicuously man’s con- 
trol over the machine and its adaptation 
to the production of wealth. \We en- 
tered upon the twentieth century with 
the forces of nature fairly well har- 
nessed in the machine to do our bidding. 
Within four years—from 1900 to 1904 
—our national wealth increased almost 
as much as in any previous ten vears of 
its history. It is safe to say that since 
1904, the last year for which we have 
statistics, the increase has been even 
more remarkable. 

In the last twenty-five years the wealth 
of the United States has increased to 
the extent of $64,000,000,000—a sum 
more than twice as great as the total 
wealth in the country in 1870. Our 
wealth today is estimated at $120,090,- 

This startling increase in wealth has 
distributed itself through inheritance, 
gifts and bequests, marriage. wages and 
salaries, and interest and dividends, 
among a large group of the population, 
and this accounts for the fact that so 
many of our people have been able to 
rise to a comparatively high standard 
of living and of enjoyment. This is 
true in spite of the fact that poverty 
and its horrors still hover about and 
hold back our advancing civilization. 

A friend of mine—a university pro- 
fessor—who is writing a book on Pov- 
erty and Wealth, was recently delving 
for material in the Astor Library in New 
York when he ran across a pamphlet 
published in 1850 which contained a list 
of citizens of that city wh> were in 
possession of $100,000 and more. Such 
a publication today, he says. would 
contain more than that many thois?1ds 
of names; a list of millionaires in that 
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city alone today would exceed 200. 

This wider distribution of wealth is 
reflected in nearly every phase of our 
communal life—in the increased con- 
sumption of clothes, in the greater variety 
of food, in the larger number of comfort- 
able and well-furnished homes in city 
and suburb and mountain and seashore, 
in the establishment even among em- 
ployees of the summer vacation as an 
institution, in the larger number who are 
able to participate in the advantages of 
travel, in the spread of music, of art and 
of education, in the growth of amuse- 
ments, in the enjoyment of leisure, and 
in a thousand and one ways of which 
we have every day illustrations, 

Last winter at a dinner of the New 
York University, John Mitchell, who 
thirty years ago was a coal miner in 
Illinois, was one of the guests of honor. 
At the close of the banquet he was ap- 
proached by one of the students, who 
congratulated him upon his speech. 

“T’'ve wanted to meet you. Mr Mitch- 
ell, ever since you won the strike for 
the anthracite miners in 1902.” said the 
student. “ My father was a ceal miner.” 

It is a long step from the standard 
of living of a coal miner to that of a 
guest of honor and of a university stu- 
dent attending in evening dress a four- 
dollar dinner at the Astor Hotel. And 
vet this distance and an even greater one 
has been bridged by hundreds of thou- 
sands in this country the past twenty- 
five years. 

One other fact of the many that ought 
to be referred to in an article on this 
subject must be mentioned. This is the 
character of the population among which 
the rapid rise in the standard of living 
has been so conspicuous. 


Cityward Movement Promotes Luxury 


If it had been possible for one to ob- 
serve from a high mountain the move- 
ment of population within the United 
States the past half century. he would 
have discerned three clearly marked 
processions. One, that of the immi- 
grants from across the seas landing on 
our shores and being distributed in all 
directions and sections, principally in 
the Eastern and Northern industrial 
centers. Another would be the move- 
ment of natives and the older immigrant 
nationalities from the Eastern to the 
Western states. The third movement, 
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the most important for our purpose, 
would be the concentration of the farm- 
ing population within the large cities. 

In 1850 only 3,000,000, or one-eighth, 
of the population resided in cities, of 
which there were only 85. Fifty years 
later as many as 25,000,000 people, or 
one-third of our total population, in- 
habited our 545 cities—incorporated 
places with a population of at least 8,000 
each. Within the past twenty vears on 
the average 20,000 people a vear have 
been leaving the farms in New York 
state alone, bringing about there the 
common spectacle of the “ abandoned 
farm.” 

Thus, until the recent Slav and 
Italian invasion began crowding our 
large manufacturing centers and build- 
ing up the “foreign quarters,” the 
country districts were the sources from 
which the cities drew their population. 
Coming from an environment which at 
that time developed only meager wants, 
and being of the age when most suscep- 
tible to the growth of new wants, this 
agricultural population came under the 
more effective influence of the city’s 
democratic institutions. Through the 
public school, the street, the church and 
Sunday school, the political party, the 
department store, exhibitions and festi- 
vals, and the other innumerable social 
forces operating with greater intensity 
in the city, this population rapidly de- 
veloped new and strengthened the old 
wants. These spurred them on_ to 
greater efforts to command the wealth 
with which alone they could be satisfied. 
Thus it is the country boy of a genera- 
tion back that is today the leader in the 
city’s life—he is the lawyer. the editor, 
the doctor, the minister, the professor, 
the business man, and has of course 
their higher standards of living. What 
standard he would have reached if he 
had remained on the farm-—for some- 
what the same forces have been at work 
there—is a different question. It might 
have been as high or even higher. 

“While all that vou say is true.” said 
my professorial friend, whom | had in- 
veigled with a cigar into listening while 
I read the foregoing, “ while there has 
undoubtedly been a rapid rise in the 
standard of living and an enormous in- 
crease in wealth, at the same time it is 
also a fact that the rise in the standard 
for most of our people has been much 
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more rapid than their increased com- 
mand over wealth. This, you will find, 
is the bedrock explanation of all the 
political, religious, ‘social and indus- 
trial ‘ unrest’ about which we are hear- 
ing so much at the present time. For 
instance, look how rapidly both political 
parties are breaking up and how the 
leaders are trying to readjust themselves 
to the new conditions; see the disinte- 
gration of religions, which is now so 
evident as no longer to be disputed; re- 
call the period of strikes and lockouts 
among employers and employees at the 
beginning of this year. Everywhere the 
broad social forces in America are stir- 
ring for expression. On all sides are 
signs of impending social changes. The 
American people are approaching an- 
other crisis in their history.” 

““What does it all mean?” I inquired, 
anxious to be instructed by one who 
knew so much. 


The Influence of Democracy 


” 


“Simply this,” replied the professor. 
“Democracy in its progress through 
centuries past, and particularly as exem- 
plified in American institutions today, 
has captured the religious, the educa- 
tional, the political and the narrow social 
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states. Today it is attacking the indus- 
trial state—is demanding that the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth shall 
also be based on the principle ‘the 
greatest good to the greatest number.’ 
This is what is meant by ‘the square 
deal,’ by opposition to ‘ special privileges 
for the few,’ by ‘conservation of our 
natural resources,’ and the score and 
more campaign cries now ringing in the 
ears of the people. They are coming to 
demand that the control of the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth shall 
be made to conform more justly with 
the requirements of our democratic in- 
stitutions. This means a fair wage to 
the worker, a fair price to the consumer, 
and a fair dividend to the capitalist, in- 
stead of, as at present, a low wage, a 
high price, and an unjustly high divi- 
dend. 

“In brief, as a nation we are at this 
very moment moving towards a wider 
distribution of wealth in order that a 
larger number of our people may enjoy 
the right to ‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” And he who has 
faith in the intelligence and sense of 
justice of the American people will not 
doubt for a moment that they will ac- 
complish this much to be desired end.” 
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Science for the Home 


A new mode of purifying water, one 
which seems to be far better than filter- 
ing, is its treatment with ozone. The 
city of Paris has an apparatus with a 
capacity of purifying ten million gallons 
a day with ozone, and a small domestic 
apparatus is on the market in Europe 
which treats sixty gallons of water an 
hour. This device has been found to 
reduce the number of germs from forty- 
three thousand to two per cubic centi- 
meter. In the ozone apparatus the germs 
are actually killed, whereas in the purely 
mechanical type of filter they are merely 
held back by the filtering medium. where 
they are likely to become foul and act 
as a breeding place for the microbes. It 
is next to impossible to induce servants 
to sterilize the carbon filling in filters at 
frequent intervals by heating. The ad- 


vent of the ozone plan, provided it works 
as well as it promises to do, will be a 
large gain to health. 


School books are disinfected by ma- 
chinery in France. Air currents sepa- 
rate the leaves, drawing out all dust and 
dirt. Books are then put into the disin- 
fecting cabinet and are finally dried by 
hot air. 


A German doctor claims to have dis- 
covered an anti-toxin for fatigue. The 
results on animals inoculated have been 
most surprising. 


Scientists are conducting experiments 
to kill germs in food by means of the 
‘ultra violet rays.” 


A Frank Word from an 


Ep:tor’s Note—It is only just that the widower who remarries should have a hear- 
ing Thecandor and genuineness of these confessions bespeak serious attention. 


IDOWS receive much attention 

and a vast amount of sympathy. 

Widowers are patronizingly 
pitied and covertly ridiculed. As one 
who has been a widower, I want to say 
a word for, or about, the class. This 
word is the result of personal experience. 
It may serve as explanation or extenua- 
tion of what observers do not understand, 
and what they call the “ fickleness ” of a 
bereaved and devoted husband. 

When my first wife died the world 
went black One who has not suffered 
as I have can hardly appreciate what it 
means for a man to lose his wife and be 
left alone with two little children. You 
would think that my boy and girl would 
have been a comfort to me? They were, 
in one sense, but they were also a source 
of agony, for they were sadly lonely 
without the mother who had petted them 
and made them her constant companions. 
The girl was five, the boy two years of 
age. 1 had a good nurse for them, but 
what hireling does not deteriorate when 
the mistress is gone? I tried a house- 
keeper for a while, but in our home 
there was not room, metaphorically 
speaking, for her and the two maids. [ 
soon found that the nurse who had cared 
for my younger child since he was a 
month old, and had looked after my little 
girl since her third birthday, would leave 
if the housekeeper remained. I knew 
that Norah was good to the little ones; a 
new maid would, perhaps, be unkind to 
the motherless. babies. Moreover, they 
were fond of Norah. I thought it wiser 
to endure the nurse I had than to fly to 
another that I knew not of, so when the 
housekeeper and the maids quarreled | 
decided to dismiss the housekeeper. 
When she left, the cook and the nurse 
felt themselves essential to me—as they 
were. 

Weeks and months passed. The house 
was desolate. Norah grew lax about hay- 
ing the children bathed and dressed be- 
fore [ left for my office in the morning, 
and they were in bed when I returned 
home at night. Sunday was the only 
time that I saw them, and then I found 


them irritable, disobedient and rude, as 
they had never been while they had their 
mother to train them. After seeing them 
in their little beds at night I would walk 
the streets for hours, wondering what [ 
was to do. Expenses were heavier than 
ever before. My cooking was no longer 
dainty ; the house had a dingy, unkempt 
appearance. I never understood until 
then how much my wife must have done 
and how much she must have supervised. 
Were all women as necessary to their 
husbands ? Once I asked a friend this 
question. He looked at me compassion- 
ately, and laid his hand on my shoulder. 

“Dear old chap, marry again!” he 
urged. 

| threw off his hand angrily. 

* 1 do not suppose you mean to insult 
me,” I said, with forced calmness. “ But 
that is an insult. I am not that kind of 
a man!” 

Another friend said the same sort of 
thing several weeks later. 

“| know just how you feel,” he said. 
* T, too, lost my first wife, vou remember. 
At the end of a vear I married again. [ 
simply could not stand the loneliness.” 

To my enraged self | remarked that 
he could not have loved his first wife 
much. He seemed to me coarse and 
brutal. 

You see, I had no mother or sister to 
care for my babies. My wife's family 
lived in the far West. and I could not 
bring myself to send my little ones out 
there. They were all | had left of my 
wife—all I had to love and cherish. 

Ah, that awful first winter! The whole 
vear dragged itself drearily away. At 
first I attempted to console myself with 
all I could find to read on the nearness 
of the departed spirits, how they come 
back to us to comfort us. But | would 
lay down my book and remember that 
my wife was dead. She was not a de- 
parted spirit to me; she was simply gone 
into a silence that was a horror of 
blackness. 

Then the children began to droop, to 
look unhealthy. consulted my physi- 
cian. He said they were not really ill, 
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but that they missed the intelligent and 
tender care to which they had been ac- 
customed. Had I no sister, he asked, 
who could come and stay with them? 

No, I had not. I was absolutely with- 
out any woman relative near to me. To 
be sure, I had a brother who had mar- 
ried a nice woman, but they lived in 
South Carolina and had, moreover, a 
house full of children of their own. 
What could I do? My life, as well as 
the life of my little ones, was indeed a 
problem. 

And then I met the solution. 

She was visiting the wife of an old 
friend of mine when I met her. She, 
too, was alone—a young artist—working 
for her living in our big city. She was 
brave; she was sweet; and she was sorry 
for me. She asked me to bring my boy 
and girl to see her, for she was fond of 
children. She got in the habit of calling 
to take them walking on pleasant after- 
noons. They talked constantly to me of 
her. The nurse would occasionally tell 
me of little kindnesses she had done, such 
as sending broth and jelly to Jack when 
he was contined to the house with a cold, 
er mailing paper dolls to Dorothy when 
the weather was so bad that she had to 
be denied her afternoon walk. 

()f course | am certain that my friends 
thought she was angling for me. I know 
better. \When a man marries a second 
time he may be sure that all the false- 
hoods that can be promulgated will be 
told at his expense. Aly case was no ex- 
ception. But Edith did not angle for me. 
She loved my children, and, later, learned 
to love me. 

I may as well be frank and acknowl- 
edge that her feeling for me was at first 
a surprise to me. My heart, I felt, was 
buried in my wife’s grave, and that there 
was no resurrection for it. But Edith’s 
tender sympathy and her affectionate re- 
gard were like a soothing hand laid on a 
throbbing pain. So I asked her to marry 
me, to be a mother to my lonely little 
children, a companion to my still more 
lonely self. 

I will not deceive myself, as some wid- 
owers might, into believing that I loved 
Edith madly, for I did not. I hope I 
may be forgiven when I say that there 
were times when we were first engaged 
when I would almost have shrunk from 
the idea of remarriage but for the thought 
of my young children and my awful des- 


olation. Then, too, the knowledge of 
Edith’s love held me fast to her. She 
was not the kind of woman who asked 
questions of those she trusted, and she 
never put me in the confessional as to 
the degree and quality of the feeling I 
gave her. For that I was thankful and 
valued her affection the more. 

Perhaps the hardest thing I had to do 
was to remove my wife’s belongings. Her 
handsome dresses, laces and jewelry I 
had put in storage directly after her 
death for our daughter when she should 
be a woman grown. But in my room [| 
had two dozen pictures of my dear one— 
photographs, crayon heads, tintypes taken 
when we were off on summer excursions 
together, some pictures of her when she 
was a child which she had handed to me 
laughingly soon after our marriage. Each 
of them had some tender association con- 
nected with it. I took them down from 
the wall reverently and laid them away. 
Edith must not see them there. [ 
changed all the furniture in the room that 
had been ours. Myra had loved pink. 
The rose-tinted hangings were faded 
now—as her life had faded—and the 
wallpaper had ceased to glow with the 
hue she loved. So I had the whole room 
“done over” in blue. That is Edith’s 
favorite color. The couch and chairs 
were reupholstered. When all was fin- 
ished, the place looked sweet and pretty 
enough for any bride, although the blue 
finishings were colder than the pink dec- 
orations had been. 

And I packed away the silly little pink 
negligee which had been the one garment 
belonging to my first wife that I had 
kept. In the folds of it I laid the poor, 
insensate pictures that seemed to look at 
me as I put them aside, one by one, for- 
ever. One gazed up with our little daugh- 
ter’s sad eyes, and I had not known until 
then that Dorothy resembled her mother. 
The last picture I looked at was that of 
my bride in her wedding finery, her 
sweet face smiling out from the folds of 
her filmy veil. On top of all I laid her 
little prayer book. I did not want any- 
one else to see it. I kissed it, at last, 
before locking all these things away in a 
small chest to be stored in the attic. | 
labeled it, ““ For Dorothy; to be opened 
by her when she is twenty-one.” Ah, 
when a man resolves to marry again he 
must bury a great and sweet part of his 
past life! 
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In spite of all this I did not regret the 
step I was taking. It was somewhat as 
it would be for a man to decide to go 
into a foreign land to occupy a position 
of honor and trust. He might be glad 
to be going, yet he would regret leaving 
his own country behind him forever, and 
the last few days in the old home would 
hold many a heartache. 

For a while after my second marriage 
the heartache often returned, but | did 
not let my wife suspect it. There must 
always be concealments from the new 
wife. She must be allowed to think that 
she is the only woman her husband has 
really loved with the depths of his nature. 
[ know some men who tell their wives 
this. I did not, but I let her think it 
true. This seemed to me, at first, a justi- 
fiable deception, and now I do really love 
Edith dearly. I do not compare this 
affection with that I had for my other 
wife, for it is different, not less deep, 
perhaps, but—oh, well! Myra was my 
first love! You remember what Edmund 
Clarence Stedman wrote of “ that first 
wild thrill’*? That expresses it. Only 
the first wife receives that, I think. 

I acknowledge | felt a little queer one 
day when, as I let myself into the house 
with my latch key, I overheard my wife 
say to an intimate friend who was calling 
on her: “I, myself, do not usually ap- 
prove of second marriages, for I think 
they are often only makeshifts. But ours 
is different, for [| know that my hus- 
band and | love each other as few other 
couples do. I know, too, that he never 
really cared for anyone else as he does 
for me.” 

| have since heard no less than five 
second wives make that same statement 
with regard to their liege lords. Are men 
very deceitful ‘or are women—second 
wives especially—very credulous ? 

I love Edith all the more for this sub- 
lime faith she has in me. I will not mar 
it by having her suspect that Myra is 
ever sadly in my thoughts. There is 
where some husbands bring about mar- 
ital unhappiness. I find that Edith does 
not care to talk of Myra, although she 
has always been very gentle and sweet 
when [ have spoken of her. But, loving 
me as she does, it cannot be pleasant for 
her to remember that she had a prede- 
cessor, 

On the anniversary of the day when 
my great sorrow came to me I take flow- 


ers to the cemetery. Myra’s favorite 
blossoms were white bride roses and 
heliotrope. By a singular coincidence 
they are also Edith’s favorites. One 
evening Edith and I attended a large re- 
ception and, as usual when we are going 
to such affairs, I gave her a huge corsage 
bouquet of her pet flowers. The next 
day. being the date of Myra’s death, | 
took bride roses and heliotrope to the 
cemetery and laid them on my dear girl's 
grave. As I started to leave the section 
[ heard voices, and, not wishing to be 
seen by intruders, I stepped behind a 
large monument in the plot next to mine. 
The arrivals did not see me, but I soon 
found they were two members of my 
club, and fellows I knew well. They 
paused to comment on the beauty of the 
flowers, and one said, 

“White roses and heliotrope! [Dy the 
way, did you notice the superb bunch of 
them that Mrs Edith wore last night?” 

* Yes,” was the reply, * I did.” Then, 
with a snicker, he added, “I say. old 
man, it must be a bit expensive running 
two establishments, eh?” 

Both laughed and they passed on, and 
I turned my face homeward, musing on 
the strange fact that my first marriage, 
which to me seems sacred, and my second 
marriage, which to me seems natural, 
were neither sacred nor natural in the 
eyes of my friends. 

But the comfort I am having in my 
home compensates for all these draw- 
backs, and they are usually forgotten in 
the contentment of my present life. My 
children are well and happy. my house is 
run on velvet, I am petted and cared for 
as if I were as * good” and “ splendid ” 
as Edith thinks I am. I sometimes wish 
that the dear girl did not make such a 
parade in public of what she considers 
my virtues; that is, that she did not talk 
so much to our joint acquaintances of my 
cleverness, good looks and nobility, for 
I am sure that it makes me a bit ridicu- 
lous in the eves of those not blinded by 
love. But I have noticed that this is a 
weakness to which second wives are 
prone. They appear much more proud 
of their husbands than are first wives. 

I have a theory with regard to this, or 
a reason for it, which I think explains 
the pride and joy that a second wife has 
in her husband. This theory of mine is 
that, away down in the heart of many a 
widower, is the knowledge, which he does 
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not confess even to himself, that he can- 
not give his second choice the * first fine 
rapture ” which was the first wife’s, and 
for this reason he makes up in gentleness, 
generosity and demonstration of affec- 
tion for that which the first wife, and 
she only, received. Would this not ex- 
plain the fact that while Number One 
often has to do her own work, Number 
Two keeps two servants; that while the 
first wife has an unsatisfied longing for 
a home of her own, the second wife has 
one built for her after plans drawn by 
herself? We men may be trying, like 
children, to “ make up ” to our new wives 
for the fact, which they must regret, that 
we are widowers. So they are the gain- 


ers by what I should call this repara- 
tive generosity, and they love us ac- 
cordingly. 

Or it may be that, having known the 
anguish of loneliness, we want to do all 
we can to promote the happiness and 
health of the present dear one in the 
hope of keeping her with us all our lives 
through. I know that when Edith is ill 
I am torn with anxiety such as I would 
never have known had I not seen how 
easy it is for the joy of one’s existence 
to be snatched away, how quickly a dear 
woman slips from one. And I cannot 
spare Edith; she is necessary to my hap- 
piness—I almost think she is necessary 
to my very life. 


A Message to Housekeepers 


By Nathan Straus 


— sphere has broad- 
ened, it is true. Within the 


limits of her own particular 
field, the home, she has wider and more 
far-reaching opportunities than in the 
days of old. Always the guardian of 
the health of her family, the housekeeper 
of today can do more to banish disease 
than her predecessor who wielded 
broom and scrubbing brush in the pur- 
suit of the virtue of cleanliness. 

Modern science has disclosed that it 
is not so much the dust and dirt that 
cause sickness as it is the bacterial life 
in food, and it is in coping with the 
germs that infest such foods as milk 
that the modern housekeeper can protect 
her family from infectious diseases. 
These germs of disease are not peculiar 
to milk, but when they are in other 
foods they are killed in the cooking, 
while in drinking raw milk they enter 
the system alive and with infective 
power unimpaired. The careful house- 
wife, therefore, sees to it that no raw 
milk is used. She knows that by boiling 
the milk she can destroy any germs of 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria or 
scarlet fever that may be in the milk. 

But boiled milk has a cooked taste. 
Pasteurized milk is not cooked, does not 
have a “ taste,” cannot be distinguished 


from raw milk, but is absolutely safe 
and free from disease. Housekeepers 
are learning this, and are taking pains 
to pasteurize the milk used in their fam- 
ilies. The home pasteurizer that I have 
devised simplifies the process, and I will 
be glad to send the design to any house- 
keeper so that she may have her tin- 
smith make one for her. 

The process of pasteurization con- 
sists in heating the milk to 158 degrees, 
which does not cook the milk, but does 
kill the germs that may be in it.. The 
milk is kept at this temperature for 
twenty minutes, then is cooled quickly, 
and it is a safe food, fit for human use, 
capable of nourishing baby or adult, and 
no longer able to spread disease. \When 
this practice of pasteurizing all milk be- 
comes the rule, we will see headway 
made in the fight against the Great 
White Plague; we will see children 
spared many of the sicknesses that now 
claim so many victims; we will see the 
infant death rate cut down, as has been 
done wherever my pasteurized milk 
depots have been established ; we will see 
mothers saved from grief and loss and 
care and worry. In no way can the 
housekeeper make more sure and cer- 
tain her usefulness in her broader 
sphere as the protector of life. 
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“ She dreamed and all the bitterness was gone. 
Dear years, sweet years, of hope and youth 
And kindly age that yearns for rest.” 

—Thomas Ashe 


Photograph by M. G. Huntsman 
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For More Brightness in the Home 


Containing the Remarkable Experiment of Mrs Matilda B. Scallop 


By Wallace Irwin 


For the Home shall be wild with Colors 
And the Trcubles that pinch the day 
Shall close up their tongs like the Iceman 
And silently steal away. 
(Translated from Longfellow) 


GREAT deal has been said re- 

cently by Domestic Art Publica- 

cations about Making Home 
Duller—that is, suppressing the Crude 
and the Violent in decoration. ‘“ Good 
taste,” says the AEsthete, “ should be like 
the policeman at the parade: he should 
permit the Assembled Colors to make an 
orderly demonstration, but not to start 
a riot.” 

The taste of the decorators who have 
planned so many of our homes seems to 
run toward benevolent suppression in 
the matter of colors. There’s a tend- 
ency toward chaste simplicity and shad- 
owy, die-away effects. which cost a great 
deal, but don’t show it. They seem to 


think we ought to spend our money on 
furniture, as we do on charity, with as 
little ostentation as possible. Artists 
and Wives and Lecturers—all the sweet 
influences given us to make life beauti- 
ful—seem to agree on these above-men- 
tioned ideas. And far be it from one of 
my lowly birth and origin to combat 
such specialists, yet oft in the stilly night 
I am chilled by the grisly Vision of a 
National Menace. What if our homes 
should become too beautiful, too har- 
monious, too refined? What if our wives. 
in their zest for Effect, should take away 
our candy-pink wallpaper, our apple- 
green rugs and leave us nothing but 
Perfect Taste to rest our affrighted eyes 
upon? 

Does not the picture alarm you, fel- 
low Husbands? There is no telling how 
far this mania will go. Next thing they 
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will be removing the giant pickle adver- 
tisements from the New Jersey hills, 
and we must all die miserably from a 
surfeit of beauty! 

Of course, as is the case in all immi- 
nent perils, something should be done. 
It might be well for the Husbands of 
America to form themselves into a 
league of Male Suffragettes, yet I doubt 
if Men are sufficiently advanced for self- 
government in such matters. Perhaps, 
under the leadership of a few lady or- 
ganizers, such an association could be 
formed with some name like “ Sons of 
St Vitus, or Society for the Promulga- 
tion of Cheerfulness at Any Price.” 

These prefatory, but well-meaning 
sentiments, have been inspired by a let- 
ter which I have just received from Mrs 
Matilda Bee Scallop of North Nyanza, 
Mich, who seems to agree with me on the 
point at issue. Her letter, which is both 
exhaustive and exhausting, sets forth a 
really unique experiment in the matter 
of Decoration, and I am inclosing such 
of her correspondence as is legible. I 
still have forty-eight pages of her manu- 
script, closely written on brown butcher 


paper, with a fluid that looks like indigo 
bluing. This I shall hasten to give to 
the world as soon as the peculiarities of 
her spelling and penmanship can be de- 
ciphered. 

“Man is a Savage” (she begins). 
“| know my Husband is a savage, be- 
cause I have overheard him talking to 
employees over the telephone. Well, if 
Husband is a savage, then all Men must 
be savages, as Husband is a Man of the 
most ordinary kind. There! I’ve 
proved that much. Well, Darwin or 
Dickens or some other great observer 
of mankind, maybe it was Mr Depew— 
I’m so busy with my children and the 
clubs that I can’t remember the simplest 
names—anyhow, he said, ‘The savage 
eye loves bright colors.’ Therefore, as 
my husband has a savage eye, he natu- 
rally loves bright colors. Then, can’t you 
see? If your husband is a Savage—as 
he is—you must make him love his 
Home by making home Bright!” 

And yet they say women have no 
logic! 

“It was Homer, I think,” the letter 
continues, “or was it Omar or Owen 

Wister, who spoke 
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of The Home as 
man’s natural ref- 
uge from dark 
Trouble, musty 
Routine and dull 
Care? When the 
Husband and 
Father is greeted 
at the front door 
by the Wife and 
Mother, the misty 
cobwebs of Worry 
should be brushed 
away by the 
3room of Cheer- 
fulness, and Joy, 
like a Vacuum 
Cleaner, should 
draw the dust of 
Sorrow from _ his 
heart. (If you 
decide to make a 
poem from this 
Thought, I must 
insist on half the 
royalties. ) 

“Now, dear 
Sir, will you per- 
mit me to tell you 
of a little domestic 
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Figure 4 “The effect was inspiringly homelike’ Page 409 


experiment which I have been working 
in my own home during the past few 
months? My tale is simple, but impor- 
tant. as it is prophetic of the Great 
Wave of Color which is going to sweep 
the Nation like a ——, but let me tell 
you all. 

“Six months ago we were living in 
a Colonial house of moderate size and 
comfort. It is such a place as architects 
mention as ‘in good taste.’ The inte- 
rior had been finished by a professional 
decorator, whom we had imported at 
great expense from Boston. So far, so 
bad. 

“ We lived peacefully in this home for 
a while, reveling in neutral hangings 
and unobtrusive patterns in walls and 
rugs. For amusement we read from the 
works of William Morris and John Rus- 
kin. We sought the good, the beautiful 
and the true. All went serenely—too 
serenely, I suppose. 

_“ Gradually I began to notice a Great 
Change coming over Mr Scallop’s man- 
ner. He was losing his cheerfulness. 
Seated in our mauve and grav library 
after dinner he showed a tendency to 


yawn, even while | was reading one of 
the most exciting passages from Rus- 
kin’s A Joy Forever. He seemed to be 
wasting away, with an inward craving 
for some crude entertainment that his 
life lacked. (He's in the pig-iron busi- 
ness, vou know, and he has little chance 
for lightness or brightness during office 
hours.) Soon my Husband's malady 
began moving with greater swiftness. 
Alarming symptoms developed. Every 
night he came home with tickets to 
theatrical performances of the frothiest 
possible description. As I care for no 
modern playwrights except Sudermann 
and George Ade, this eccentricity on the 
part of Husband nearly broke up our 
home. 

“So it went on and on. The Tired Busi- 
ness Man, who had pledged to love and 
obey me in every minute particular, now 
dragged home at night with lackluster 
eyes. Out of the sunlit street he would 
enter the front door and face an array 
of subdued tints, half lights, refinement 
in form and color. He would face a 
fover finished in dull Colonial buff, car- 
peted with dull Colonial rugs and hung 
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with portraits of duller Colonial ances- 
tors. Soft velvet carpets depressed him 
by their silence. Up the mysterious, 
sweeping staircase he would labor, past 
the great, bare dining room furnished 
scantily with the somber mahogany of 
dead Pilgrims. At the head of the 
stairs his Wife, clad in a gown of indis- 
tinguishable shade, would kiss him ten- 
derly and cry in a subdued tone, * You 
seem sad, Cuthbert! How has business 
been today ?’ 

“* Dull!’ my Husband would reply, in 
a voice like the beating of muffled drums. 

“ Well, after weeks of silent brooding 
over the miserable situation, I chanced 
to read in a Sunday paper an article 
entitled, ‘Wives, Make Home Life 
srighter for Your Husbands! Then 
the solution of my problem burst upon 
me the way they say Comets do in the 
evening sky. The neutral beauty of our 
home was reacting upon my poor Hus- 
band’s brain. I had not been furnish- 
ing to him the kind of entertainment 
he could find at the playhouse, or even 
the moving-picture show. I had done 
him a great wrong, and, consequently, 
he had been robbing Vesta to pay Thes- 
pis. There had been a mistake, I re- 
flected, in a great deal of our domestic 
decoration. Most well-conditioned homes 
are constructed under the supposition 


that the Tired Business Man wants a 
rest. What nonsense! The 7. B. M. 
is looking for diversion. If he really 
wanted rest he would not attend musical 
comedies where he is obliged to work 
hard, laughing and applauding for hours 
at a time; he would go to organ recitals 
or Ibsen lectures where he could sleep 
quietly without attracting any notice. 
So the central idea of the well-deco- 
rated home should not be Repose. It 
should be Action—and lots of it. 

“So I went to work secretly to per- 
fect my idea. Fortune favored me, for 
my hushand was called West on a pro- 
longed business trip about this time. No 
sooner had I seen him off on the train 
than I began to work out my plan for 
the Home Brighter. I called into con- 
ference house painters, paper hangers, 
drygoods salesmen, glaziers, calciminers 
and cabinetmakers. To begin with, | 
had all the quiet, unostentatious antiques 
removed from my house. All my dim 
rugs and dull pictures were rolled up or 
stored away. A curio dealer was very 
obliging about my Colonial mahogany, 
and volunteered to take it away for one- 
tenth its original price. The Delft ware 
in my dining room I kept, as I could 
find nothing in the department stores to 
equal its crude variety of coloring. The 
dull buff and brown’ wallpaper I 
had torn down throughout the 
house. Then proceeded to 


brighten up all along the line. 

“At Whooper and Seller’s de- 
partment store I was able to buy 
at a reasonable price a slightly 
damaged lot of Navajo blankets. 
And before I say further I wish 
to put in a good word for Indian 
curios for use in brightening the 
home. I know of nothing that will 
shed more brightness to the square 
inch than Navajo blankets. The 
untutored savages, I am told, used 
to wear them as overcoats, and de- 
signed them so that they would 
light their way when they were 
lost in the moonless, pathless for- 
ests of the West. Acetylene gas 
not being in general use among 
the aborigines, these blankets were 
used as signal beacons in time of 
war. They lit up the country for 
miles around. Real antique Na- 
vajo blankets are now being made 
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in Detroit. They are much cleaner than 
the old-fashioned kind. The designs of 
these biankets, aside from their inge- 
nuity (Injunuity, I might say), are full 
of wonderful cheerfulness. I give here- 
with (see Figure 1) a sketch of the 
lame-mule-being-struck-by-lightning de- 
sign and (see Figure 2) the twin-rattle- 
snakes-laughing-at-picture-puzzle design. 
No one can look at 
these figures and 
remain morose. I 
also give an ex- 
ample of the jump- 


background of salmon pink. Gracefully 
entwining these stripes were purple car- 
nations alternated by golden fruit bas- 
kets filled with doughnuts and other 
tropical fruits. A border of lemon-col- 
ored Cupids bearing ropes of pearls was 
hung below the cornice. 1 found some 
portieres dyed in broad transverse bars 
in the pattern worn hy convicts—to cheer 
their hopeless lives, 
no doubt. These 
hangings were col- 
ored violet, indigo, 


ing-tarantula design, 
as woven into a 


cheerful Apache 
basket. (See Fig- 
ure 3.) 


“T think JT had 
better proceed in 
detail to show you 
how I improved my 
home. 


* The Brightened 
Exterior Effect 


blue, green, yellow, 
orange red. 
The furniture was 
Mission oak deco- 
rated with white 
flowers. Over the 
mantel was hung a 
unplete collection 
of college flags. 
The effect was rich, 
rather than expen- 
sive. 


* The Plaid Library 


“At a cost of but Figure 5. ** The room was illuminated by “snuggly-ugly’ 


electric lamps. 


a few hundred dol- 

lars I had jig-saw artists turn the 
straight lines of my veranda into fanci- 
ful shapes to resemble birds, angle- 
worms, targets, Marcel waves, ete. 
Rows of jig-saw scallops were nailed 
along the eaves, giving the house the 
general appearance of a Chinese pagoda. 
The body of the house was painted 
whitewash blue. The ‘ trimmings’ were 
deep orange. Our hedge was supplanted 
by a pink picket fence, and cast-iron 
deer were set gracefully about the lawn. 
The effect was inspiringly homelike. 
(See Figure 4.) 


Page 410 * Taking into ac- 
count my Husband's 

fondness for books, and his consequent 
partiality for the library, I gave especial 
attention to this room. As all our books 
were bound in dull colors I had the 
shelves covered with brilliant near- 
tapestry, representing home life among 
Dresden shepherds. I hung the wall 
with a paper figured with the Clan Mc- 
Kenzie plaid. For the small sum of four 
dollars and eighty cents I hired a sign 
painter to decorate the panels of the 
doors with marine views representing 
shipwrecks, sea serpents and the launch- 


“ The Sitting Room 

“In decorating 
this room I selected 
wallpaper with a 
view to imparting 
cheerful thoughts to 
the occupant. In 
the department 
stores found 
many figures too 
humorous to men- 
tion. The pattern 
I at last selected 
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ing of the battleship Florida. The floors 
were strewn with such Navajo blankets 
as are represented in Figures 1 
and 2. 

“The couch, of course, was utilized 
as a Turkish corner, hung with Damas- 
cus-style draperies and surmounted by 
an Oriental collection of warlike hard- 
ware, hung in such a way that a person 
reclining on the couch below might en- 
joy a pleasant sensation of uncertainty. 
The pictures consisted of colored hunt- 
ing scenes clipped from the English 
weeklies. The chairs were covered with 
chintz, stamped with carrot-colored vio- 
lets in a tangle of blue leaves. The 
room was illuminated by ‘ snuggly- 
ugly’ electric lamps—my own inven- 
tion, as shown in Figure 5. To give the 
room that bookish effect, so sought after 
in libraries, I had the table piled with 
such stimulating volumes as Life of 
Theodore Roosevelt, The Call of the 
Wild and Peck’s Bad Boy. 

“T need not expatiate upon the beau- 
ties of this room. It speaks for itself. 
A deft feminine touch here and there, 
a pink ribbon knotted carelessly at the 
corner of a chair, a gilded fire shovel 
against the mantel—does it not call up 
an inviting picture? And to secure this 
little Eden against the dull moments, so 
common in even the brightest of homes, 
I had an automatic phonograph and a 
parrot placed in such a position that they 
could be easily seen and heard by my 
Husband as he entered this choice tem- 
ple of reflection. 
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“The Polka-Dotty Bedroom 


“T think you will agree with me when 
I say that the Bedroom should be the 
place, above all others (I didn’t mean 
that for a pun), where the Tired Busi- 
ness Man may lay himself down with a 
spirit of uplift.. I congratulate myself 
that I have been especially successful in 
interpreting the spirit of this room. 
Having, in the decoration of the rest 
of the house, exhausted about all that 
human ingenuity has devised in the way 
of curves, angles, wiggle-tails, perabula, 
scrolls, garlands, foliage, pyramids, 
pyrotechnics and cascades; and having 
employed all the colors of the rainbow 
and several besides—having used all 
these variegated home brighteners to 
gain the effects described above, I 
turned me to the Bedroom and won- 
dered what to do. Then I thought of 
Polka Dots. What an_ inspiration! 
Sweet dot, sacred to Terpsichore! 
Musical dot, would not the saddest spirit 
polka at sight of thee? On with the 
dance! 

“So I made a Polka-Dot Bedroom. 
The wallpaper was baby blue figured 
with miniature targets in black. The 
curtains were white with deep red and 
pale green spots. The carpet was an 
inexpensive Brussels affair cunningly 
woven to represent the markings on the 
leopard’s skin. The woodwork was of 
bird’s-eye maple. The bed was of Swiss 
carving with pretty cuckoo clocks at- 
tached to each corner. 

“T’m a great believer in mottoes. So, 
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by dint of hard searching I finally pur- 
chased the following pretty inscription 
lettered in red on a three-foot board. 

“Sweet dreams! May angels bring repose! 

A dreamless sleep may Heaven grant! 

Tired Pilgrim, rest! And if you can’t, 

Then hide your head beneath the clo’es! 

“T had this motto nailed over the 
mantel and surrounded with a border of 
red incandescent lights, so arranged that 
they would flash intermittently all night, 
and thus remind the 
sleeper of the whole- 
some purpose for 
which the room was 
intended. 

“There is another 
novel feature in this 
new, bright home of 
ours which I should 
like to describe before 
closing. It is the duty 


with a strip of attractive-looking carpet. 
then wait at the first landing to greet 
vour Husband with a smile of welcome 
upon his arrival home. The moment 
vour Husband strikes these stairs he will 
forget all business worries.” 


Here the illuminating letter of Mrs 
Matilda Bee Scallop becomes entirely 
illegible, leaving the reader in a state 
of doubt and suspense as to the result 
of her unique domes- 
tic experiment upon 
her impressionable but 
gloomy husband. 
However, a few days 
after receiving the 
document I was fortu- 
nate enough to come 
across the following 
extract from the Vorth 
Nyanza Daily Trum- 


of every good Wife to The design, as woven pet: 


make her husband for- 
get his Business the moment he enters 
the door of the Home. How to accom- 
plish this? 

“ Here is a little invention of my own: 
The Surprise Staircase. 

“Any flight of stairs will do. Hire 
a carpenter to take them apart and fit 
them with hinges in such a way that 
they will collapse and lie flat when 
pressed upon by any weight exceeding 
one hundred and twenty pounds. Cover 


pache basket” Page 409 


“The many friends 
of Mrs and Mr M. B. Scallop will be 
sorry to hear of their intended removal 
from our midst in the near future. The 
whereabouts of their destination is un- 
certain, but it is rumored that they intend 
to take up permanent residence in one 
of the quieter South Sea Islands. Mr 
Scallop’s physicians have ordered a 
complete rest, in surroundings where he 
can recuperate from a severe neryous 
shock recently received.” 


Rien du Tout 


By Tudor Jenks 


Now blessed be Nothing! 


We don't have to dust it; 


It never wears out, the dampness can’t rust it; 

It needs neither floor space, nor room on a shelf; 
Nought else in the home takes care of itself. 

It will not get broken, we don’t have to mend it; 
Children can’t scratch it, and servants can’t bend it; 
The poorest of all need not be without it; 

There’s never a rule one must know about it. 

Its price never rises—it’s always in season; 

You may hate it or love it without rhyme or reason. 


Useless, you say? Ah, there you mistake! 

For all minor ills ’tis the best drug to take. 

It’s the right repartee to an ill-natured sneer; 
The healthfulest drink. except water clear. 

So blessed be Nothing! When weary and sad, 

It oft seems that Nothing can make the heart glad 
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To Make Your World Better 


Do You Desire Do You Favor 
Health of body, mind, Abolition of poverty, 
spirit, Prevention of sickness, 


Proper training and  Reductionin deathrate, 
right education, Insurance against fail- 

Character and purpose, ure, 

Energy and enterprise, Less taxes and civic 

Temperance and chas- costs, 

i More rapid progress in 


tity 
Personal efficiency ? sciences and arts? 


Of course you favor these much-de- 
sired reforms, and would gladly insure 
them. ‘“ But it isn’t possible,” you say. 

Yet it is wholly feasible to accomplish 
all the above mentioned and even more! 
Indeed, the world can be quite reformed, 
and this within a single generation! 

How? Begin with the babies, the chil- 
dren. Rear them wisely. Instill into 
the boy and girl truth, bravery, sin- 
cerity, earnestness, clean habits. Aid 
them to master their weakness, to mag- 
nify their strength, to become well bal- 
anced, poised, capable. Discover their 
natural bent, develop their special ca- 
pacity, enable them to train and use their 
inherent but latent powers. 

The child who is given the right start 
in the home has the best start for the 
best life. Let all the children of this 
generation have such a start, and twenty- 
five years hence this old world will be 
well on the way to better things. 

In the last analysis, or rather the first, 
human progress begins with infancy, 
childhood, home, family—not to mention 
prenatal influences. If, after the child 
is born, it receives the right care and 
proper training, amazing progress will 
be achieved within a generation. It will 
then be easier to take the next great 
step in human evolution—wiser breeding 
of the race. 

Therefore the home is the place to 


begin. The proper rearing of children, 
the right sort of family life, the parental 
love and training that best qualifies the 
young to make the best of themselves 
and thus best serve the state—these are 
the fundamental elements of individual 
success, social progress and national wel- 
fare. 

To succeed in this endeavor it is only 
required that we use intelligently the 
knowledge now available and that is 
being daily revealed or acquired. Sci- 
ence is knowing, art is doing, wisdom is 
the transmutation of right knowledge 
with right deeds. To help you to both 
enjoy and employ such wisdom is the 
purpose of this magazine. 

Now do you begin to grasp the full 
significance of the baby endowments and 
infant development rewards offered by 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE on Page 
450 of this anniversary number? Do 
you realize the benefits that will accrue 
to you as a parent, to your own child, 
to other children, to society at large, if 
you and other parents co-operate in the 
simple manner indicated, to give the 
facts, data, experiences for which such 
generous encouragement is offered by 
this magazine? 

Let every infant be registered in this 
very practical, interesting and efficient 
effort to improve the race. Such reg- 
istry costs nothing in money or time, but 
may be priceless in its benefits to all 
babies and parents. 

What more worthy or colossal en- 
deavor can be inaugurated for Goop 
HousEKEEPING’S’ second twenty-five 
years than this novel, easy and simple 
scheme to insure the best possible devel- 
opment for every American infant ? 
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Problems she meets 


The Remarkable Work of “Sunshine” McKeever, Who 
Is Telling Parents How to Train Their Girls and Boys 


HEN I was scheduled to inter- 

view William A. McKeever, 

professor of philosophy in the 
state agricultural college of Kansas, | 
had pictured in my mind’s eye a spec- 
tacled scholar, stiff with dignity and 
hoary with a wise, old age. That is the 
novelist’s philosophic sage. There was 
nothing in common with my mental pic- 
ture of McKeever except the spectacles. 
He is a small, mild-mannered, blond 
young man, with a high forehead and 
earnest eyes which look at you through 
his glasses in a straightforward gaze. 
His earnestness is tempered by a pleasant 
vein of humor, probably inherited from 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

[ had heard of Professor McKeever 
in our Eastern states before I met him. 
He has done such odd things and prom- 
ulgated such interesting doctrines in 
Kansas that he set Eastern papers to 
talking about him. And that, I can as- 
sure you, is an achievement, because it 
takes something uncommon to make you 
wonder at anything 
Kansas will do. It is a 
state where they are not 
afraid to tackle any- 
thing, a sort of national 
experiment station and 
trying-out ground for 
ideas and ideals. The 
editor of this magazine 
confessed to a long- 
time interest in the pro- 
fessor and a desire that 
his readers hear some- 
thing about him and his 
achievements. 


From a snapshot of Professor McKeever 
in jolly m 


“What has he done?” I asked our editor. 
“ He is an idealist of the highest type. 
He has been trying for years to raise 
the ethical standards in his part of the 
country, but his hobby is raising a bet- 
ter crop of boys and girls. My first 
acquaintance with him was made sev- 
eral years ago, when I happened across 
an enlightening bulletin about raising 
children. As a rule agricultural bulle- 
tins are not fascinating specimens of 
literature—except to a farmer—but the 
idea of trving for a better breed of chil- 
dren struck me as more interesting than 
raising better hogs or poultry. I read 
the bulletin through, then I kept my 
eyes open for all of McKeever’s work 
that followed.” 

One sizes up the Professor at once on 
meeting him as a type of the man pro- 
duced today by the Middle West. It is 
marvelous if you stop to consider the 
strong men—and women, too, for that 
matter—who from the Middle West are 
waking up the world to new ideas. It 
is not that the East is 
failing to produce men 
strong of mentality and 
force of character, but 


we have a_ different 
breed of genius alto- 
gether in the West. 


They are men of brain 
and energy like Mc- 
Keever. reason, 
perhaps, for their exist- 
ence is that their fa- 
thers were pioneers who 
spent youth and man- 
hood in cutting a way 
413 
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through the wilderness. The genius was 
bred in the bone and strengthened by a 
hand-to-hand tussle with circumstance. 
The struggle made in the effete East to 
reach the front is different, therefore the 
men are different. 

Before Professor McKeever’s birth 
his father and mother hewed a path 
through the wilderness, and that, stal- 
wartly done, tells on the offspring. The 
Professor's story of their pioneering days 
is interesting. 

“They came from Missouri,” he said, 
‘and their honeymoon was a trip in 
a covered wagon drawn by oxen. They 
built a log cabin on the prairie, and 
there six sons were born. Little enough 
of luxury came into our lives, but plenty 
of strenuous work, for my parents were 
very poor. I can remember when times 
were so hard that we could not afford 
a set of harness for the horse. My 
mother raised us by hand in the good 
old-fashioned home way—and there is 


no better wav. We worked from the 
time we were old enough to turn our 
hands to anything, and it did not hurt 
us. Instead it was the building up of 


The Professor is very much in earnest at this 
point 


muscle and _ self-reliance. When old 
enough to leave the village school my 
father gave each of us the choice of 
going out into the world and earning 
more of an education or staying at home 
to work on the farm. 

“My first choice was the farm. I 
learned to cut corn by hand, to harvest 
and manage cattle. I spent many a long 
day on the sun-soaked fields of Kansas, 
dreaming and thinking while I worked. 
For a few years I plodded along at this 
sort of a life, till one day—in the hard 
times of the early nineties—when I had 
to sell my hand-husked corn for sixteen 
cents a bushel. That was farming 
enough for me. I decided that out in 
the world better-paid work was waiting 
for me—somewhere. 

“T did not find my life work right 
away. Few men do. I was learning, 
however, a vast number of things and 
seeing more of life and its problems than 
I did on the prairie cornfields. I taught 
school, got into newspaper work, lectured 
and did writing on various subjects. 
That sort of a thing is a liberal educa- 
tion to any man.” 

Working hard for the best education 
he could achieve, McKeever accom- 
plished wonders. He studied philosophy 
under the foremost authorities in the 
country, first at the state university in 
Lawrence, where he graduated in 18¥8, 
then with Professor Royce of Harvard, 
Prof John Dewey of Columbia, Prof 
J. Mark Baldwin of Johns Hopkins and 
Professors Tufts and Ainslee of Chicago 
University. There has been no time or 
opportunity in his busy life to go abroad 
for study only—his native brand of phi- 
losophy is good enough for America. 
His student days are not over yet, how- 
ever; he confesses to having one teacher 
who is still an inspiration; he reads 
every word that comes from the pen of 
Professor William James. But, above 
all, he is a student of human nature. In 
stores and workshops, in railroad trains, 
in hotels, he constantly seeks new ac- 
quaintances, always an eager and recep- 
tive learner of new experiences and 
points of view. 

When ready to begin work he chose a 
native institution and was made profes- 
sor of philosophy and psychology at 
Kansas Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan. There for ten years he has been 
a power among country boys and girls 
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who take up the 
higher — education. 
As were his father 
and mother pioneers 
in a new country, so 
is the son accom- 
plishing new things 
educationally. It is 
a way that suits the 
West. He stands 
for the very best 
that men or women 
can make of them- 
selves and the very 
best that they can 
make of their chil- 
dren. He is teach- 
ing it along com- 
mon-sense, home- 
spun lines, that in- 
stantly appeal and 
are instantly under- 
stood even by the 
uneducated. 

When the Professor starts in to pro- 
pound his idea he drops the language 
of the scholar and talks in plain, force- 
ful English. Someone described him 
once as “a fresh breeze from’ Kansas.” 
His theories are as breezy as his lan- 
guage. Recently at a Child Welfare 
Conference, when McKeever read a pa- 
per on the improvement of the race, 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity put it well when he said Mc- 
Keever’s ideas are “an illustration of 
genius in the form of inspired common 
sense.” 

He has given these ideas to a very 
large public in the shape of bulletins. 
In the fourteen pages of reading each 
contains there is a wealth ‘of this “ in- 
spired common sense.” The titles tell 
some of the Professor’s ideals. Here 
are a few of them: “ Training the Girl 
io Help in the Home,” “ The Cigarette 
Boy,” “A Better Crop of Boys and 
Girls,” “ Teaching the Boy to Save,” and 
“ Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a 
Vocation.” 

The story of how McKeever came to 
put these ideas of his into bulletin form 
interesting. 

“For years,” he confesses, “I 
dreamed about such a scheme. I saw 
how woefully advice was needed in mil- 
lions of homes where children are not 
understood. Out here in the Middle 
West we are eager to herald the magni- 


Professor McKeever s home in Manhattan, Kansas 


tude of our corn and wheat crops, the 
superiority of our thoroughbred cattle 
and swine and the tremendous produc- 
tiveness of the Kansas hen, but we lose 
sight of a real issue, the splendid crop 
of boys and girls our country is pro- 
ducing. Greater than any agricultural 
problem is that of how our sons and 
daughters may be so trained and safe- 
guarded, so educated and disciplined in 
the home, the church and other institu- 
tions of our country that they will de- 
velop into magnificent specimens of men 
and women. 

“Apart from the teaching given in 
college to young people who will some 
day themselves be parents, I cast about 
for a means to reach tens of thousands 
who did not come under my tuition. 
Because books were beyond my means to 
publish and beyond theirs to purchase 
I studied the bulletins issued by the gov- 
ernment and by agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations throughout the coun- 
try, then I determined it was a good way 
to reach the great public. There are 
thousands of bulletins on every agricul- 
tural problem that can be imagined, but 
the parent is left to rely on tradition and 
common sense. Sometimes there is too 
much of one and too little of the other, 
and altogether a vast lack of under- 
standing of a child’s nature. I wrote a 
letter to an Eastern paper and outlined 
my idea of putting such information 
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into bulletins. They thought so well of 
it they set forth my views editorially. 

“My first bulletin had to do with the 
cigarette-smoking boy. It made a hit 
and has been read not only in America, 
but translated into several foreign lan- 
guages. It circulates in Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Britain. Metropolitan dailies 
have given considerable space to the bul- 
letins and their distribution, with most 
favorable comment on the work. The 
call for them has come from govern- 
ment officials, clergymen, clubs, teach- 
ers and editors. A million and a half 
of the first four bulletins have been dis- 
tributed, and the demand grows instead 
of decreasing. They have been dis- 
tributed in all the schools of Kansas, 
ten thousand copies on * How to Teach 
the Boy to Save’ were read in the 
schools of one city. The Committee of 
One Hundred on National Health, at 
New Haven. sent for them, and rich 
men and women are scattering them 
broadeast from Seattle to the Eastern 
seaboard.” 

There is a moment of astonishment 
when you ask the Professor who finances 
this bulletin work. and he tells vou mod- 
estly that he does it himself. He is by 
no means a rich man; professors seldom 
are. The funds of the university are 
not available for such publications, but 
he receives aid in many ways. One 
public-spirited man sent sixty dollars to 
help along the work. Others have 
bought the bulletins in larger or 
smaller quantities. Much of McKeever’s 
work goes to the magazines, where it 
brings good prices. and his literary earn- 
ings are devoted wholly to the output 
of bulletins. “I am putting the best of 
my life blood into this pioneer move- 
ment,” he confesses. “I find a ready 
sale for anything I write, but the bulle- 
tins have first call on my time and inter- 
est.” On receipt of a two-cent stamp he 
will send any one of the bulletins to an 
interested person. 

Already in Kansas one sees results 
from McKeever’s work. In tens of 
thousands of homes his common-sense 
preaching has met with large individual 
results which cannot be computed, but 
abroad through the state the good he 
is doing can be felt. The Professor is 
a total abstainer from stimulants and 
narcotics. He practices everything he 
preaches, and it is his ambition to see 


a race grow up who are abstainers from 
drink and tobacco. The odor of liquor 
has now almost been banished from 
Kansas, while the adoption of his con- 
clusions on the question of smoking make 
it hard for the tobacco trust to head off 
anti-cigarette legislation in the state. 
He believes implicitly that moral train- 
ing and decent environment have more 
to do with the well-being of a child than 
hereditary traits. ‘“ You can take a 
boy,” he says, “ born of parents of the 
lowest degree in the slums of New 
York, and started under the worst social 
conditions, but with proper upbringing 
and in decent surroundings he may grow 
up a trustworthy, sober, efficient citizen.” 

Every parent ought to read the Pro- 
fessor’s bulletins; they are not only in- 
teresting, helpful, practical and full of 
common sense, but they are thought- 
compelling. He gets at the vital things 
of life, casting aside fripperies and fri- 
volities which do not count. His bulle- 
tin on Training the Girl to Help in the 
Home will set many a mother to query 
of herself just how much love and wis- 
dom there is in mere indulgence. He 
strikes straight from the shoulder at 
silly, selfish ambitions and lavs the 
greatest emphasis on the fact that an 
able. self-reliant home maker of tomor- 
row is developed from the sensibly 
trained child of today. 

The Professor is doing as much for 
young women in his classrooms as for 
men. He holds constantly before them 
the loftiest ideals and tries to show them 
how to apply the study of philosophy to 
everyday living. He takes the question 
of a woman's lifework in a home and 
teaches. her how to train herself for 
motherhood and the rearing of children, 
morally, mentally and physically. The 
girls have taken to these studies with 
enthusiasm and interest. 

“Great changes are bound to come in 
American life; you can see the begin- 
ning of them now,” says McKeever. 
“Children cannot be properly raised in 
the present-day atmosphere of intense 
living. For one thing we have got to 
head off the craze for finery. Then life 
in a great city is not the normal atmos- 
phere for a child. It gives no oppor- 
tunity for his imagination. Everywhere 
before him stands the actual fact. I 
would not exchange the memories of 
my boyhood for those of any man raised 
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in the most luxurious city home. I spent 
day after day in the fields where the 
corn was higher than my head. I was 
alone except for the cattle and jack 
rabbits. A boy may grow up green and 
bashful amid such environments, but he 
gets a clinch on the substantial things 
of life. Even then he is dreaming whole- 
some dreams of his future. 

“When manhood comes, if he can 
work in the line of his happiest dreams 
—what he thought of when alone 
most frequently and most entertainingly 
—it is a life picnic for him. I believe 
it is verily a divine call. Some day I 
want to put the thoughts of this sort I 
have into a book. It would deal 
with the philosophy of the life of a com- 
mon man. I want to try to socialize and 
spiritualize our Western industrial life. 
We need cultured carpenters and edu- 
cated plumbers. We are going to try to 
get them. It can be done by beginning 
early with every human being, for it is 
during the growing years you can best 
discover a boy’s latent possibilities.” 

Professor McKeever’s ideas of home 
life and child rearing are not made up 
purely from theory, or gleaned from an 
outlook on the world. They are put into 
practice in his own home. It is a pleas- 
ant little home, standing in its half-acre 
of lawn. His wife came from Missouri, 
and their three small sons are splendid 
types of the Western boy. McKeever 
tells laughingly of the name acquired by 
his youngest who is five months old. In 
the university the Professor’s nickname, 
given him by the students, is “ Sun- 
shine.” (If you should ever meet him, 
you would understand why somebody 


culled such a name and why it stuck.) 
“Before the little chap arrived,” says 
McKeever, “we debated over a name 
for him. The first choice was a Scotch 
name I admire, Fergus. Our second 
choice was my own nickname, Sunshine. 
And—Sunshine came pretty near filling 
the bill, for you can find nothing in our 
household so sunshiny as that small 
boy’s crop of red hair, a tint which does 
not belong to our family at all.” 

Besides child rearing the Professor 
has given considerable study to the psy- 
chology of testimony. The research he 
has bestowed on it brought him an invi- 
tation to speak on this subject before 
the state bar of Kansas. 

“One can easily demonstrate,” says 
McKeever, “how unreliable is the testi- 
mony of even an eyewitness. I will 
give you an instance of how I recently 
proved it. I chose a few of the students, 
making them promise secrecy, while we 
rehearsed quite a dramatic hold-up 
scene. Then one morning while the 
senior class was reciting they broke in 
upon us. One man was masked, another 
carried something which might have been 
mistaken for a money bag. a_ third 
pointed a bicycle wrench pistol fashion 
at the frightened group in our recitation 
room. The class, both men and women, 
were panic-stricken. There was a scuffle 
and a few threatening words exactly as 
it had been rehearsed. When quiet was 
restored each member of the class was 
set at writing a description of the affair. 
Scarcely two papers tallied, and each 
story was exceedingly faulty so far as 
the real details were concerned.” 
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Some Tendencies of Domestic Architecture 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


HERE has been a new birth of in- 

terest in architecture and in the 

principles of architectural design 
during the past twenty-five vears such 
as the world has seen only a few times 
in its history. The object of this article 
is not to give a review of this great 
movement, but simply to suggest certain 
ways in which it has affected our ideals 
of the small house. 

In this movement we must not forget 
how the improvements in plumbing, 
heating and lighting have increased the 
comfort and perfection of the house. 
Open plumbing and iron enamel fixtures, 
hot water heating and the improved in- 
direct systems, the simplicity of lighting 
by electricity and of cooking by gas— 
who can estimate the healthfulness and 
increased happiness of these improve- 
ments! Everywhere the drudgery of 
housework has been reduced, not only 
through these means, but through the 
very planning of the ground floors. 
There has come to be a more and more 
consistent relationship between the 
kitchen and dining room. 

The compactness and reasonableness 
of our arrangements can be the more 
appreciated when compared with the 
usual English ones with no direct con- 
nections between the dining room and 
serving quarters. The scarcity and high 
prices of our domestic labor and the 
problems that surround it as well as 
the ever-increasing cost of building have 
undoubtedly largely affected our house 
plan. They have given it a compactness 
in its working parts. But it has been 
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as greatly influenced by our growing 
social sincerity and our great American 
ideals of education and culture. 

Undoubtedly in our growing artistic 
development we have been inspired and 
guided by our European travels and the 
realization of historic continuity which 
such travel brings, but we have adapted 
all influences to our own uses. An en- 
thusiasm for the good work of the past 
is the necessary accompaniment of 
every rebirth, of every renaissance of 
art and culture. Did not the great 
Renaissance architect. Brunelleschi, turn 
archzologist among the ruins of Rome 
to take its teachings back to his native 
Florence? We are the transplanted 
heirs to all the art past of our race, 
while our own new conditions of life 
have evolved new needs and new op- 
portunities. 


House Plans of Three Types 


Our house plans have resulted from 
our own conditions. The first essential 
of the small house plan has come to be, 
paradoxically, a large living room. We 
can roughly divide small house plans 
into three greups. 

The first has a central hall with a 
rectangular living room on one side and 
a dining room and kitchen on the other. 
A house plan such as this is open to 
various modifications. Of course, to put 
the dining room on the front seemed at 
first a hazardous undertaking against 
tradition, but wherever I have seen it 
done it has only added to the dignity 
and beauty of the room. In enlarging 
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The chimney in this very homelike library shows its bricks to the very ceiling 
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This dining room, with its eight-legged table and Queen Anne chairs, shows the tendency to return 


and elaborating this 
house plan the kitchen 
and pantries can be 
put into an L. In that 
case the butler’s pan- 
try and back stairs 
can be placed between 
the kitchen and dining 
room, and the second 
story L can contain a 
separate bedroom suite 
with connected bath- 
room and wardrobes. 
Sometimes a one and 
one-half story wing 
can flank the main 
building and can_ be 
used as a_ studio, li- 
brary, billiard room or 
children’s playroom. 
If the wing is on the 
dining room side it 
offers a more complete 
separation the 
living room and more 
privacy. The more 
usual use of such a 
wing is for an inclosed 
porch or garden room 
on the living room 
side. In the country, 
where there is plenty 
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to historic styles 


The low-backed chairs in this small dining room show how to gain a feeling 
of space through a judici election of furnit 
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The mantel breast of this living hall is faced with a block pattern of cream and deep-blue tiles 


of room, these wings add greatly to the 
breadth of the architectural treatment 
and to the hominess of effect. The 
tendency in modern house -planning is 
away from deep floor plans toward 
shallow, broad-stretched plans. 

The house plan of the second group 
has a more or less square entrance hall 
on one side, with the kitchen behind it, 
while the dining room is behind the liv- 
ing room. This makes a compact plan 
especially for a narrow lot. I know of 
such a house that is full of artistic dis- 
tinction. It is of grav plastered hollow 
tile with trimmings of pea green. It 
has a cement terrace with groupings of 
box trees. The entrance door is very 
simple. The second story has two double 
casement windows with a deep gable 
roof and deep eaves above. The whole 
accent of the front is the English bay 
of the living room—a charming window 
of mullions and transom. 

In a small house plan you cannot 
have too much of anything, any more 
than you can have everything; you must 
sacrifice something to develop something 
else to the full. It is this subordination 
of some parts and this recognition of 
other dominant parts that will largely 
affect the personality. of the house. In 
this case the very self-restraint of the 


front door with its quaint divisions pro- 
claimed lower than words the modesty 
of the house. The double casements of 
the bedrooms with the double casements 
on the side of the house gave the inte- 
rior of the rooms a fresh simplicity like 
that of unsophisticated girlishness. The 
poetic charm of the big living room win- 
dow made it not only an important 
feature of the main room. but filled it 
with a note of richness and culture. In 
this living room there was a fireplace of 
rough-textured tiles and small-paned 
doors leading into the dining room and 
from the hall. 

In a small house plan, as in a large 
one, the first requisites to beauty are good 
proportions and a feeling for the mean- 
ing and spiritual values of architectural 
parts. 

The house plan of the third group has 
a living room across the entire front. It 
regards the front entrance as its essen- 
tial contact with the world, and the 
staircase ecither as a_ serviceable and 
subordinated connection between itself 
and the upper house world or as a dec- 
erative feature of its own open life. 
This plan gives the small house the best 
chance of a large living room. This 
room can then be used as a living hall. 

I know such a living hall. It is in 
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gold grass cloth with dark woodwork. 
The staircase starts at one end and has 
a landing at the turn. Then in the cen- 
ter of the west wall over the door into 
the dining room it has another longer 
landing that has the pictorial qualities 
of a gallery or balcony. On the north 
side it has a straight, high-faced fire- 
place of Moravian tiles and on the south 
side a high window nook. Such a liv- 
ing room can also have subordinate 
features such as ingle nooks. It can 
make much of its windows. It can di- 
vide itself by girders (rather than by 
columns or posts) and have a social part 
and a quiet part. It can have desk nooks 
tea nooks, book corners, cozy corners. 
If it is the room of music lovers, it 
can have a part of the room raised a 
step or two above the general floor level 
for the effective placing of the piano 
and for a:sort of dramatic picturesque- 
ness. Such a room can also be treated as 
a studio with a great north light and 
with quiet walls for the hanging of 
pictures. Above all it must be sincere 
in adapting itself to the family life and 
careful to keep its special features sub- 
ordinate to its impression as a whole. 
In arranging second floor plans the 
owner’s or family bedroom with its bath 
and wardrobes is especially emphasized 
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Bureau and bed adapted from the period about the year 1800 


in size and location. More thought is 
given to the privacy of rooms. The 
common hall has come into its function 
as the connecting link. The doors thus 
omitted offer valuable wall space and 
improve the chances of good proportions. 
A bedroom with two doors has greater 
chances of being cozy than a bedroom 
with three doors; a bedroom with three 
doors more chances than one with four. 

An artistically agreeable, as well as a 
practically agreeable, disposition of 
doors and windows adds greatly to the 
prime function of a bedroom, its restful- 
ness. This necessarily demands a care- 
ful manipulation of the second floor 
plan. It demands ingenuity in the 
proper subordination of the bathroom 
and wardrobes to the sleeping rooms. 
If there are corners or angles, they 
should not be in the rooms, but kept in 
closets or halls. A bedroom may have 
alcoves or deep window seats, but small 
corner squares by the hall door or 
closets are a detriment. A bedroom, like 
every other room, has an inalienable 
right to a good shape. 


Colonial Houses 


Our best suburban architecture is 
marked by a directness of design. The 
old colonial house which has come more 
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The character of this colonial house depends largely upon its strong Puritan qualities. good proportions. 
sensible roof and the measured dignity of its window relation 


and more into its just position as an 
architectural personage is a consummate 
teacher of this directness. It is our col- 
loquial teacher of the classic, which the 
rich white facades of our metropolis 
have learned from Renaissance palaces 
like the Medici and the Farnese or their 
less stern confréres, and which the large 
country houses have adapted from their 
prototypes in Italy, France and Eng- 
land. 

The colonial covers a long period, 
from the early farmhouses to the days 
of the introduction of Greek columns 
and Greek details. It varies with dif- 
ferent sections and has many local pe- 
culiarities. The New England colonial 
differs from the Virginia colonial. 
About New York the Dutch type differs 
from the types about Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. A desire to make these 
local traditions our own has possessed 
us. 

In Connecticut I know, for instance, a 
lovely modern home fashioned after an 
old Providence mansion. It is gambrel- 
roofed with classic detail and full of 
hight and dignity. In New Jersey there 
is a charming home remodeled out of a 
one and one-half story local brown stone 


farmhouse such as abounds in the north- 
ern part of the state. It has a main 
building with a large living room on one 
side of the hall and a dining room with 
a small den behind it on the other. The 
side wing contains the kitchen and pan- 
try—and ‘such a pretty kitchen it is, with 
a deep cream wall and woodwork 
painted a bluish green! The architect 
has added a pillared veranda on the south 
side to overlook the flower garden. 

I spent a day in Germantown a while 
ago. It is full of local color, not only 
in the fine old house fronts with their 
beautiful doorways and Germantown 
hoods on the main street, but also in its 
new suburban houses with their adapta- 
tions of local traditions and their use 
of the local gray stone. It is curious to 
find in a suburb of Philadelphia a cus- 
tom like the many double houses for two 
families that is almost strange in the 
Jersey suburbs of New York. 

In visiting Wilmington you feel your- 
self transferred to Howard Pyle’s back- 
grounds, which speak worlds for the 
picturesqueness of many of the old 
places with their marble steps and de- 
lightful front gardens. (Mr _ Pyles’s 
home is in Wilmington.) 
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In building a colonial house, you can 
build it ever so small and yet get a maxi- 
mum pleasure out of every detail, even 
to the bolts or rings on the paneled 
shutters. But its character will depend 
upon strong Puritan qualities, upon 
good- proportions, upon sensibl roof 
lines and upon the measured dignity of 
its window relation. You will find, too, 
that the house will absorb something of 
your own modern self, which will give 
it what the colonial work of our best 
architects has—a personality of its own 
and of its own modern time. 


Mid-Western Houses 


Side by side with this return to the 
colonial, there has been a new interest 
in building materials, a new enthusiasm 
for shingles, for brick laying and for 
plaster. In the new use of plaster or 
stucco, the influence of the oe rural 


which when used with grayish-blue tiles 
gives a cold, wintry look. A bluish or 
lavender gray does not go well with the 
landscape. A gray with a touch of 
green or brown 1s better. A warm, dull 
yellow looks well with black stained 
woodwork, or a faint yellow plaster with 
a harmonious brown stain. ‘The house 
of the second sketch given herewith is 
an example from Oak Park, a suburb 
of Chicago, and shows a combination of 
gray plaster with brown-stained clap- 
boards. 

The treatment of the terrace and the 
covered porch of this house shows an 
interesting solution of what has been 
called. “in lieu of a piazza.” This is 
really a serious problem. A suburban 


street lined with eight-feet-wide piazzas 
in endless rows—and there are such 
streets—loses all variety and restfulness, 
the very qualities which have made us 


cottage has been 
strongly felt by 
some of the most 
gifted domestic 
architects. It is 
an influence full 
of wholesomeness 
free from sham if 
rightly used and 
rightly understood, 
if considered 
structurally and 
for its fine crafts- 
manship, if fol- 
lowed in its whole 
spirit and for its 
fundamental truth. 
It offers an ineffa- 
ble beauty and 
quality. Its fen- 
estration is full of 
variety and charm. 
And its freedom 
from slavish 
adherence to rule 


is an incentive to 
composition. It 
has had its influ- 
ence upon whole 
settlements of sub- 
urban houses. 

In the coloring 
of a plaster house 
there is some dan- 
ger of mixing the 
gray too blue, 
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The side entrance lends a decided individuality to this mid-Western house 
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The covered veranda, approached from the low terrace. adds greatly to the picturesqueness 


seek them. Then. too, a narrow piazza 
stretching across the whole front of the 
house is not a social entity. It has too 
much the quality of a first row at a 
theater looking directly upon the stage 
beyond the balustrade. 

In the house of the sketch the covy- 
ered veranda led up to from the low 
terrace adds greatly to the picturesque- 
ness of the house, and in its dimensions 
offers a real out-of-door room. In the 
sketch of the colonial house there is a 
small entrance porch, while the main 
porch is the pillared one under the lean- 
to on the garden side. 

In the third sketch, which is also from 
Oak Park, the porch is on the side. A 
side entrance such as this is quite popu- 
lar in the Chicago suburbs, but seldom 
seen in the suburbs of New York. In 
fact, in many ways there is a decided 
individuality in the mid-Western homes. 
In this sketch, for instance, the fresh 
treatment of the brown-stained clap- 
boards is noticeable. They are laid with 
much the usual width of clapboards up 
to the first floor and then narrowly up 
to the paneled plaster, which with the 
second story windows makes a sort of 
frieze under the broad overhang of the 
flat-hipped roof. Note how cleverly the 


bedroom balcony has been placed over 
the living room window. 

How refreshing a house can be! How 
much it may express of all that is best 
in human nature! When you build your 
home learn the language of expression 
in materials. A house cannot be too 
small or too humble to fail of this ex- 
pression if the spirit is there—and the 
spirit is growing rapidly in our best 
American life. 

It is shown, not only in our exteriors. 
but in our interiors and in all sorts of 
interesting ways. It shows itself in pot- 
tery and tile making, in interior wood 
finishes, in fabrics, in metal and in fur- 
niture. It shows itself in a new feeling 
for color whether it is used in tones or 
in full brightness. There is a new con- 
ception of color harmony both in the 
relationship of the various rooms and in 
the relationship of their various parts. 


Living Rooms 


In the six drawings of interiors our 
aim has been to show some simple 
rooms not beyond our possible means of 
possession that reflect some of the 
present tendencies. There is a living 
room with a beamed ceiling and with 
a wall depending for its success upon 
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the happy relationship of horizontal and 
vertical strips. The richest effects are 
undoubtedly obtained through wainscots 
of rich woods, but the opportunities of 
strip divisions are legion. In this room 
the horizontal strip is on a line with the 
window transom, and the vertical strips 
are sparingly used, somewhat after the 
Japanese manner. These strips can be 
of grained woods stained in rich dark 
colors. Strips of silver-gray maple with 
a silver grass cloth and _ rose-color 
velour or silk for the curtains and 
cushions would be a. charming light 
treatment. The wood need not show its 
grain. Black-lacquered strips with pan- 
els of decorative stencils upon a light 
ground are interesting for small rooms. 
For bedrooms these strips can be painted 
white. 

In this living room the mantel breast 
is of rough bricks of natural-colored 
clays. They give opportunities for com- 
bining colors that make brick laying 
seem like a color messenger. Here old 
vellow, bright red, russet, browns and 
purples have been blended into a quiet, 
artistic whole. There is, too, an in- 
creased interest in the laying of bricks, 
in the arrangement of their headers and 
stretchers that shows how we are ex- 
pressing ourselves not so much through 
extraneous ornamentation as_ through 
the inherent qualities of the materials 
themselves. Here the bricks are laid in 
Dutch bond, which gives a picturesque 
pattern quite different from the brick 
courses that have been used in the 
library. The chimney of the library 
shows its bricks to the very ceiling, but 
the running bond is broken by two ver- 
tical and one horizontal header course 
the hight of the book shelves 

In the living hali with its open stair- 
case, its white woodwork, deep-blue 
walls and mahegany furniture, the 
mantel breast is faced with a block pat- 
tern of cream and deep-blue tiles. The 
fireplace offers innumerable ways of ex- 
pressing personality. 

Windows offer the same chances. Of 
course, the windows of a single house 
must bear a nice relationship. They 
must not usurp the legitimate wall 
space. They must not outvie one an- 
ether. They must not dominate with 
garrulity the very housetop. With sash 
windows there must be a Puritan re- 


straint. But, with casements especially, 
there is a vast measure of variety. In 
the living room there is a casement with 
two broad sashes surrounded by narrow 
sashes. In the library there is a square 
bay. In one of the dining rooms there 
is an even row of mullioned casements. 
In these windows there is another dif- 
ference: the living room windows are 
leaded. The library has wooden sash 
divisions. The dining room has metal 
bars with a pattern of gold. The bay 
of the other dining room shows into 
what an interesting window feature the 
ordinary bay can be developed. Life 
looks different through different win- 
dows. A window that has the gift of 
a poetic imagination is the veritable win- 
dow of youth. 


Dining Room Furniture 

The two dining rooms show the two 
main tendencies of our furniture—the 
return to historic styles and the return, 
so to speak, to fundamental principles. 
On the one hand we have sought with 
the zeal of an antiquarian, and on the 
other we have discarded with the re- 
straint of an anchorite. In the houses 
of our ultra-wealthy there has been a 
lavishness in the use of all the great 
styles of the world’s history. In our 
smaller homes the same tendency has 
manifested itself in a return to the co- 
lonial. It has been a wholesome influence 
in so far as it has made us learn the 
fundamental good in past stvles and the 
domestic charm of ages gone by. The 
American of even twenty-five vears ago 
was as a rule artistically a provincial. 
“The Man from Home,” who acts on 
the assumption that the town hall of 
Kokomo is more beautiful than the 
Acropolis at Athens simply because it 
is in Kokomo does not represent the 
present American, who is a cosmopoli- 
tan in his appreciation and an American 
in trying to express the world’s best in 
his own environment. 

The dining room has a set of Queen 
Anne chairs of dull-brown walnut with 
rush bottoms, Dutch splats, turned legs, 
and Spanish feet. They are colonial 
chairs of the early eighteenth century, 
but see how the travel and commerce of 
these early days had its influence upon 
their every part. With them is an eight- 
legged table and a lowboy with turned 
legs and diagonal stretchers. 
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In the bedroom we have shown a 
bureau and bed adapted from the period 
about the year 1800 used in a room with 
a white-painted dado up to the window 
sill and a striped wallpaper above. 

In the second dining room the accent 
has been placed upon straight lines, 
upon a return to sincere craftsmanship, 
to deep warm colors in quiet combina- 
tion, to the grain of oak wood in fumed 
brown. There is a built-in sideboard 
with a primary utilitarian purpose 
wrought into a straightforward combi- 
nation of honest parts, which makes up 
its virtue and its art. The room is 
small. In the low-backed chairs there is 
a practical suggestion of how to gain a 
feeling of space through a judicious se- 
lection of furniture. If this room had 
been fitted out with high backs, they 
would have monopolized the scene in- 
stead of subordinating themselves to the 
main feature of the room, the sideboard, 
and to the window, which not only leads 
the eye to the extent of the wall con- 
fines, but to the space beyond. 

Our craftsman furniture is based 
upon a substantial creed, but if it is to 
retain its freshness and virility it must 
continue to express itself in a live way. 
Wherever there is true craftsmanship, 
wherever there is the true love of the 
worker for his work, there is a con- 
tinuous play of the imagination which 
results in an infinite variety. Think of 
the countless variations in their time 
and generation of the Chippendales and 
Windsors! Our further development 
will undoubtedly result from an inten- 
sified interest in details. 


The German Influence 


In this respect we have much to learn 
from the Germans. Not that we shall 
use their forms, which do not reflect 
our spirit; we shall not copy their work, 
but their habits of work, which have the 
same thoroughness that has been such 
a marked characteristic of their suc- 


cesses in other lines. In looking over a 
book on German interiors you have but 
to read the descriptions to get an inkling 
of this variety. Take the choice ot 
woods, which, of course, immediate], 
has its effect upon the outlines and di- 
mensions of the furniture. You read of 
oak, mahogany, lemon,  buttonwood, 
birch, elm, poplar, maple, painted fir, 
enameled pine, and you read not only 
these names but their many varieties. 
This shows the spirit of experimentation 
that is abroad. With our abundance of 
practicality and the English grace and 
gentility, the Gcerman interest in detail 
would be invaluable. Furniture is an in- 
tegral part of the domestic interior and 
should be treated as one of the units of 
a composition. It is not only good in 
itself, but in its choice of a location and 
in its comparative relationships. This. 
of course, 1s true of every other part of 
the interior. 

In this article it has been the aim to 
give some of the tendencies of domestic 
architecture as they reflect the develop- 
ment of our better life. In a tew para- 
graphs on the house plan, the exterior 
and the interior, many things are neces- 
sarily left unsaid and many good things 
overlooked, For the house is net a unit, 
but, like a human being, a composite of 
many parts. A house is a dream of the 
affections, a problem of much medita- 
tion in its inception, the work of many 
hands and many trades, the background 
of domestic activities, the scene of a 
family’s growth. It has many relation- 
ships with the world at large. It is 
sociological and economic as weil as 
purely social. It reflects the character 
of its builders. In so far as it is ar- 
ranged for man’s convenience and for 
man’s delight, in so far as it is based 
upon common sense, reared-in the fear 
of the law, with aspirations towards the 
higher things of life and great spiritual 
truths, in so far it is worthy, in so far 
it represents our best life and the art 
of building, which is architecture. 
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Onward to Greater Things 


“Our homes are what we make 
them—good, bad or indifferent— 
and their precepts and practices are 
necessarily more or less sharply de- 
fined, intensified and demonstrated 
in our own individual lives. They 
are the fortresses from which the 
battles of life are really fought— 
the embrasures from which are 
fired ‘the shot heard round the 
world,’ with more telling effect for 
weal or woe than any other worldly 
actions known to humanity. 

“Good housekeeping makes good 
homes, speaking after the manner 
of men. Tolerably good housekecep- 
ing makes tolerably—and_ never 
more than tolerably—good homes. 
Poor housekeeping produces only 
poor homes. 

“To produce and perpetuate per- 
fection—or as near unto perfection 
as may be attained in the House- 
hold—is the purpose and mission of 
Goop HousEKEEPING.” 


These words are quoted from Editor 
Bryan’s salutatory, written a quarter of 
a century ago. Of their sincerity let our 
pioneer subscribers, many of whom have 
written us with enthusiasm and with feel- 
ing of the influence which the magazine 
has exerted upon their housekeeping, 
their home making and their lives, 
through all these years, bear testimony. 
These women are many; the Goop 
HouseEKEEPING homes are to be found 
in all the states of the Union. The 
foundations were laid deep and strong 
and broad. 

Now let us quote a letter received only 
the other day, for the light which it 
throws upon the field and work of the 
magazine from its beginning and 
through its recent development. ‘* What 
I like best of all,” writes our corres- 
pondent (Mrs P. E. Clement), “is the 
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tone of the magazine throughout. I sup- 
pose the best of housekeepers sometimes 
ask themselves, ‘Is it worth while?’ and 
the magazine that places the routine of 
housework at its real value is an in- 
spiration.” 

Here is expressed, in a few words, 
the fundamental question involved in the 
solution of the problem of our Ameri- 
can housekeeping and home making to- 
day : a question whose answer this maga- 
zine, with its fine heritage, is trying to 
give. “To produce and perpetuate per- 
fection” out of the chaos which Mr 
Bryan found in his chosen field was the 
task which confronted him. The maga- 
zine is still hard at work in the same 
direction, and always will be. But the pop- 
ularization of a once unpopular subject 
(as Mrs Richards characterizes it in her 
greeting to our readers on another page) 
has made very marked progress, open- 
ing new opportunities for those upon 
whom the conduct of the magazine now 
devolves. The time has come, in the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge and the 
development of manifold apparatus for 
the home, in which the endeavor toward 
perfection is no longer a grim, deter- 
mined fight, but a thoroughly interest- 
ing, well-understood and zestful profes- 
sion. No longer a solemn and perplex- 
ing duty, but good fun! 

Mrs Clement catches the spirit of our 
work today and is able to express it. 
“ Placing the routine of housework at 
its real value,” is but another phrase for 
the effort we are making to enable 
women to idealize their profession of 
home making, to see it in its larger re- 
lations under the new and vastly im- 
proved conditions which now exist. Al- 
most any occupation, viewed in this large 
way, is rich in interest and capable of 
arousing and holding the worker's en- 
thusiasm. And this greatest and noblest 
of professions, that of the home maker. 
is the broadest, the deepest, the highes. 
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the most fascinating and inspiring of all. 
The academic mind, even, is coming to 
acknowledge that wifehood and mother- 
hood should claim the most liberal of 
educations. Our endeavors to make 
these great facts clear and real are re- 
warded when we see readers awake to 
the situation. 

For ten years past, by steadily broaden- 
mg the range of topics and the methods 
of treatment, the Goop HousSEKEEPING 
MaGazZINE of today has aimed to picture 
ihe home maker’s field in its true extent 
and colors, to set forth her opportunity 
and the joys which may be hers. Step 
by step, month by month, reaching out 
m response to the desires and needs of 
the home makers, it has rallied to itself, 
from a few thousands of readers, a fam- 
ily of three hundred thousand homes. 
‘Thus the magazine is the creation of the 
American housekeeper, the expression 
of her attitude toward her profession. 

In this view of the home maker’s op- 
portunity is the answer to that funda- 
mental question of the fate of the home. 
It is not to be socialized out of existence. 
Science has come to the rescue of the 
home; co-operation is here, as big and 
as potent as our socialistic friends would 
have it, but adapted for the uses of the 
individual home, in a thousand clever 
and tempting ways. The era of hygien- 
ically prepared foods, clean and whole- 
some, in sealed cans, jars or packages, 
is here; of household apparatus of mar- 
velous ingenuity and economy; of a 
modified co-operation in the more dif- 
ficult parts of the household service. 
These things have come since the day 
of Editor Bryan’s first assault upon the 
breastworks of disorder and unhygienic 
methods; many of them within the ten 
years of the present ownership of the 
magazine. With modern training in 
household arts and sciences and modern 
equipment in the house, the wife and 
mother has little interest in the storied 
Utopias where the children are fed and 


— 


trained by “experts,” and the family 
eats and sleeps in commons while the 
mother practices law or runs a factory. 

Right here comes in the function of 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, which 
is the logical outcome of a quarter-cen- 
tury’s work and its crowning achieve- 
ment. In the Institute the New House- 
keeping finds its laboratory, the final 
testingof the latest apparatus and methods 
by actual experiment. To this national 
institution, alone in its work and rela- 
tions, the housekeepers of the entire 
country turn as arbiter in the concrete 
problems of their professio::. The ex- 
tension of its work in sey ral possible 
directions will be determine 1 by the de- 
sires of the army of housekeepers whose 
enthusiastic co-operation brought it into 
being. 

It is yours to say, you three hundred 
thousand homes of our Good House- 
keeping family, what shall be done, dur- 
ing the coming vear, during the coming 
quarter-century, with the opportunity 
which is yours. 

We welcome your criticisms and 
suggestions, quite as much as your mate- 
rial support is appreciated by our co- 
workers of the business department. 
The fulfillment of the magazine's mission 
implies your hearty co-operation, a con- 
tinuance of your patronage and your 
enthusiastic indorsement and recommen- 
dation. 

Let us take account of stock: At the 
foundation, the ideal, the purpose, on 
which the present success has been built 
—the Higher Life of the Household. 
Then the assembled influence of the 
great “family” of which the magazine 
is the expression. ‘Then the complete, 
modern mechanical equipment, the very 
best of its kind. No such accumulation 
of power for the uplifting of the Ameri- 
can home has ever before existed. The 
opportunity is yours, Friends, to utilize 
it by the same means with which you 
have created it. 
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INVOCATION 


Uttered in humility and penitence, by one who feels implicit 
coafidence in God's infinite power, sublime 


Exalt thyself, O my life! 
Exult in thy broader vision ! 


powers be in 
me, dedicate anew to larg- 
er service, to wider usefulness, to 
nobler endeavor. 


NSPIRE me with the divine 

energy which seeks expression 
in duty well done. Grant me the 
sight always to see that which I 
should do, and the will to do it 
aright. 


EACH me to conserve my 

physical, mental and spirit- 
ual forces so that they may unite 
in a Trinity of Health. Enable 
me to consecrate my health to the 
service of God from whence it 
comes, and to do this by better 
serving my fellow-men. 


EAD me into the Infinite 
Harmony, the poise of Na- 
ture, “‘the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.”” At- 
tune my being to receive Thy 
vibrations, make of me an instru- 
ment for transmitting Thy will. 


ELP me, O God, to nourish 
my Body in holiness and 
health—to keep it free from all 
evil tendencies or unrighteous 


mercy and universal presence 


actions, to know its marvels and 
wisely to use them, rather than 
ignorantly or wickedly to abuse 
its wonders. 


A= help me yet more, O 
Lord, in Mind-growth and 
mental strength. Aid me to ex- 
pand my thinking powers, further 
develop my reason, enrich my 
affections and emotions, increase 
my vigor of will, guide my hopes 
and enthusiasms, banish my 
fears and worries, encourage me 
to bear my burdens, stimulate 
my self-control, refresh my ear- 
nestness of purpose, enlarge my 
love for the beautiful. 


S, with Thy ever-present 
help, Lord God Almighty, 
may my Body and Mind always 
be a fitting temple for my Soul— 
for Thy spirit in me with which 
in its fullness I am Truth and 
Strength, Faith and Love, Health 
and Happiness, but without 
which I am merely human. 


oe Thou my whole life— 
direct Body, Mind and Soul 
to co-operate in unison for effi- 
ciency, progress, contentment, 
joy, service, truth. 

Amen. 


*By HERBERT MYRICK, president of Good Housekeeping Magazine. i 
while sailing out from the broad Atlantic between the Pillars of Hercules 
into the blue Mediterranean, after drinking in the ozone of the great 
waters, being inspired by the nearness of the Creator, rejuvenated 
‘by brief freedom from care, rejoicing in the harmony of Na- 
ture! Mr. Myrick maintains that the trinity of health 
is the fundamental basis for efficient endeavor, 


the vital insurance of glorious achievement 
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A Talk to Our Policyholders 


How to Acquire the Power to Think, to 
Will and to Live in Company with God 


By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D 


Epiror’s NoteE—Dr Dresser has studied the aspirations and hopes of our hundreds of policyholders 
as recorded on the Happiness and Health Book, and this helpful talk is the result. 


OTHING is more satisfactory in 

this world than to know people in 

the intimate manner possible when 
men and women open wide their hearts 
and minds in full confidence. Our 
readers have shown this friendly spirit, 
as if we were in reality of one family, 
some with hesitation and wonderment 
as if not wholly assured of the genuine- 
ness of the invitation in the April issue, 
but all with eagerness to give and to re- 
ceive. These friends have come, not as 
to a confessional to lay domestic secrets 
bare, nor to narrate morbid tales of self- 
centeredness, but to converse on the seri- 
ous interests of life. A personal letter 


seemed the appropriate response in most 
cases, but now we wish to share with 
our readers the general results of this 
interchange so that this friendly service 
may grow, inviting many other hungry 
souls to join in the quest. 

For the most part, light has been 
sought on matters that pertain to the 
home as regarded from the viewpoint 
of the inner life, with reference to men- 
tal health, religious interests, the philo- 
sophical principles that are likely to 
make life saner and happier. Our 
readers show familiarity with what may 
be called the environment of the inner 
world, they clearly see the value of 
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Christian principles, and are thoroughly 
alive to the fact that in these psychologi- 
cal days new resources are discoverable 
close at hand. ; 

But the problem is how to make use 
of these resources so as to live a 
broader, deeper, more genuinely reli- 
gious life through mastery of the imme- 
diate difficulties. It seems plain to the 
majority that light is most likely to be 
found in the New Thought or some kin- 
dred phase of the therapeutic doctrine 
of our time. Yet a problem arises for 
some who are in doubt whether the New 
Thought can be reconciled with the 
church. The intellectual difficulties are 
secondary, however, to the desire to be 
of greater service to the world, to be a 
better mother, father, friend. In short, 
it is clearly seen that the problems of 
the individual are preliminary, and that 
the value of increased self-knowledge, 
self-control, poise, will be shown through 
increased social efficiency. This is a 
highly satisfactory result, for it shows 
where one should begin, what ideals to 
keep in view, what issues to avoid. 

In listening to the majority and de- 
voting the present discussion chiefly to 
the New Thought, our aim will be to 
touch on the interests of all, including 
those who have recently become policy- 
holders. The New Thought holds various 
meanings for various people, and as here 
considered will not be found in conflict 
with the teachings of the church. In 
fact, we shall have little to do with the 
eccentricities and side issues of the doc- 
trine, but turn directly to the principles 
most likely to be of present use, that we 
may assimilate the New Thought at its 
best while correcting and in a measure 
passing beyond it. 

The New Thought represents a typi- 
cal, optimistic attitude toward life, and 

as thus regarded is 

Nee worth taking as se- 
riously as possible, in 

order to test this optimism once for all. 
This attitude is not a new one, as history 
would assure us, yet the new conscious- 
ness of our day apprehends it in origi- 
nal fashion. The attitude is aggressively 
optimistic, and the newness consists in 
the use made of suggestion, subcon- 
sciousness, methods of silence and medi- 
tation, and other psychological princi- 
ples. Its devotees have had their fill of 
the theological pessimism of the waning 


generation, and now thoroughly believe 
in the goodness of man, of life and the 
world. Consequently, they pass by sen- 
sational and depressing news, do not re- 
hearse their woes, aches or pains; but 
hold, the best expectations, affirm the 
most uplifting thoughts, steadily try to 
transform the world from within. They 
believe that by looking for and affirming 
the good, by expecting the best from 
other people and from life, they will be 
able steadily to triumph over the ills of 
life, and become thoroughly sound and 
happy. In fact, their psychology passes 
into a metaphysical doctrine, with the 
conclusion that we already are sane and 
harmonious sons of God, but are under 
misconception and ignorance. 

The particular error that gives us 
most trouble (say the disciples of the 
New Thought) is the assumption that 
we are bodies possessing souls, whereas 
in truth we are spiritual beings born to 
have dominion over the flesh. Man need 
not be subject to the changing conditions 
of weather, to accidents, disease or pov- 
erty, but may control his circumstances. 
In truth, the real conditions are those of 
the soul, and these attract outward cir- 
cumstances according to the attitude, the 
belief or habitual expectation. Hence 
all real reform is from within outward, 
and he who would make sure headway 
must begin by casting out fears, anxie- 
ties and doubts. If you see the force 
of this line of reasoning, you will guard 
your thoughts from this moment, select- 
ing only those that make for joy, free- 
dom, abundance, righteousness; steadily 
dedicating yourself to the ideal, strong 
in your hopes and aspirations. 

This reasoning implies the conviction 
that man is what his previous thoughts 
have made him. These include the 
thoughts of the race and the subcon- 
scious after-effects through which bodily 
processes are influenced. The conclu- 
sion follows that by affirming right 
thoughts one may gradually erect a new 
intellectual structure. The ardent devo- 
tee makes little or nothing of nature 
and the conditions of bodily life, but 
expects to accomplish everything through 
thought, while even God is sometimes 
slighted in favor of human affirmation. 
Many are fortunate in their initial ef- 
forts, and find things coming their way 
for months or even years. Others still 
find themselves facing the problem of 
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life, unable to hit upon the right formula 
to banish all sorrow, sickness and death. 

The truth is that this doctrine of af- 
firming right thoughts, taken by itself, 
needs to be supplemented by acknowl- 
edgement of the influence of bodily con- 
ditions. One may well make use of the 
power of suggestion without neglecting 
to provide for the body. Hence one 
must make many allowances for the 
enthusiastic one-sidedness of the New 
Thought. Taken un- 
critically, this doctrine 
involves a somewhat 
irrational reaction from extreme bond- 
age to matter, and unless one makes due 
reservations one is likely to indulge in 
false hopes. The serious business oi life 
is never a question of mere affirmation, 
although belief in success is a splendid 
beginning; what avails is knowledge of 
the actual facts, laws and conditions of 
life. Real reform does indeed begin 
with the individual, but the right use of 
thought is more likely to be seen in 
downright study and reflection than in 
mere suggestion. It is still character 
that avails, it is will that finds a way, 
and knowledge is still powér, whatever 
may be said concerning secondary prin- 
ciples and subconscious responses. We 
have been ignorant of the scope and 
power of suggestion, mental influence 
and subconsciousness; and the mind- 
cure movement has done a real service 
by insisting upon suggestion as if it 
were the god of things. What is now 
needed is assimilation of this new inter- 
est in the light of all that our age teaches 
ahout the importance of exercise and 
deep breathing, pure and_ well-masti- 
cated food, and the general conditions 
of bodily well-being. Thus, doubly 
equipped, we should be able to face the 
conditions of life with new hopes and 
powers, able to put in strokes that tell, 
familiar with the whole field. 

Without limiting our investigation to 
the New Thought, let us regard the situ- 
ation afresh in terms of experience as 
you and I just now feel it, with all our 
desires, struggles, hopes, joys. This life 
which we feel, as we look out over the 
fields in wonderment and then turn re- 
flectively within the soul to consider 
what our consciousness tells us, is richly 
complex, pulsating through us in a 
fashion as multiform as a dancing brook 
rushing along over submerged beauties 


Affirmation will 
not work miracles 


in its varied bed. Our thoughts are 
often as superficial and flighty as the 
tiny markings that appear for a moment 
on the stream’s shining face. Well for 
us it is that many of our fears and other 
exciting emotions are equally evanescent. 
3eside this on-rushing stream, over 
which we have so little control, there are 
fortunately the banks—that is, the per- 
manencies of character, of faith and of 
wisdom, which are the gifts of God. 
After all, the stream that so soon passes 
is of little moment. The mere fact that 
we have thoughts is not a sure indica- 
tion of the prevailing trend of life. 
What avails is the deep undercurrent, 
what we love, what we greatly will to be. 

The deeper truth which the New- 
Thought devotees were striving for 
when they affirmed that everything could 
be changed by a mental attitude, and 
that there need be no more sickness, pov- 
erty, sorrow or suffering, was this: God 
who gives us this experience which we 
call life bestows it for our health, for 
our good and our joy, but we in our 
ignorance have rebelled and created fric- 
tion. If we have given way to hate, to 
anger and selfishness, it will not suffice 
to affirm that as children of God we 
know only love, think only kind 
thoughts; we must actually love, really 
be kind, truly serve. Only by changing 
in life, in conduct, in what we habitually 
love, can we really make progress. Al- 
though everything the mind curers have 
taught us can be used, with radical modi- 
fications, the important point is to press 
on to the new Christian consciousness of 
our time. 

In order to apply this consciousness, 
let us look within ourselves sufficiently 
to see what is stirring 
at the point where we 
are most doubtful, dis- 
satisfied, restless. We need not for the 
moment consider whether our resiless- 
ness be of the body, the nerves or the 
mind; it is all these, and we can leave 
the analysis to the experts. What we 
are personally concerned with is the 
spiritual relationship, the meaning for 
the soul. The divine life is being mani- 
fested through us at just this vital point. 
Therefore let us not be disturbed, let 
all rebellion cease, let the anxieties sub- 
side. We do not yet know the full 
meaning of the experiences through 
which we are passing, but let us wait, 


What means 
our restlessness ? 
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moving forward in accordance with the 
inward stirring, translating it into ideal 
ant seeing in it the perfecting of the 
soul, 

Here, within you and me, the divine 
love and wisdom reside. Yes, you and 
I can turn directly to the sources, open- 
ing our hearts to be guided, to be sus- 
tained, strengthened. When we change 
at heart, in the center, then we shall 
think better thoughts, have holier de- 
sires, be purified. When the love of 
that which is noble, good, divine, be- 
comes the prevailing will, then the de- 
sired changes will follow. The signifi- 
cant thing is that this regenerating life 
be recognized, welcomed, permitted to do 
its part. For a change on the individ- 
ual’s part really is emphatically neces- 
sary. God does not force himself upon 
us. 

The New Thought makes us aware 
of the mental principles, the thoughts 
and their effects; now let us follow on 
with our Christian consciousness and 
begin where the Master told men to be- 
gin. No modern psychologist or mental 
healer is more insistent that it is the 
little matters that count than was the 
Master of men. Both when inculcating 
faith and when laying bare the secret 
causes of impurity within the soul, 
Jesus laid stress on the minute incidents, 
the apparently trivial things. If a man 
would show faith let him reveal it by 
acting as if he believed himself cared 
for as are the sparrows. If a man 
would be righteous, let him recollect 
that even to be lustful in thought is to 
sin. And the same is true whether it 
be a question of health or of sin, for it 
is what is central in man’s heart that is 
determinative. Surely one could ask for 
nothing clearer or more emphatic. 

Do not misunderstand. The forego- 
ing is not a rejection of the New 
Thought, but an indication of the deeper 
consciousness which we believe will 
most directly help our  questioners. 
When the therapeutic principle is re- 
stated in terms of will, of love, it is 
wholly reconcilable with Christianity and 
with scientific psychology. For the mo- 
ment our pathway seems longer, and we 
are disappointed not to find the royal 
road which the new therapeutism 
promised. But we are sent back to the 
highway of life with new power and in- 
creased knowledge. 


We suggest that instead of devoting 
so much time to silence and meditation 
as the New Thought advises, it would be 

well to return to the 

old-time method o+ 
thought. Silence 

surely essential, and each of us needs « 
quiet hour or half hour for isolatec 
meditation, but the deeper problems tha‘ 
confront our readers call for analysis 
study, philosophical thought. Do no 
begin, then, by affirming or waiting, bur 
by reflectively observing the circun 
stances amidst which you are emersec 
First learn what the facts are, then cor 
sider whither the stream of life is tend 
ing. Let your ideals grow out of thes« 
discoveries and you may then affirn. 
them with a will, understanding that 
your will is a greater power than the 
thoughts which led you to the point of 
decision. For it is through will that we 
encounter the resistance of habit and all 
that is unruly within us; it is through 
will that we dedicate ourselves to God 

Moreover, this restatement shows 
that what we most greatly need is al- 
ready at hand in the living moment 
which our wills encounter. Whether 
compelled to labor an unreasonable num- 
ber of hours, whether moving or at 
rest, and however burdened, take this 
principle home to yourself and conside1 
what new adjustment of will is required 
Your present circumstances somehow 
correspond with the state of your soul. 
Therefore, cease rebellion. Turn from 
all fear and discontentment, philosophi- 

cally accepting the real conditions, seek- 

ing the deepest meaning of your present 
experience. Out of the present will 
grow the better future as rapidly as you 
learn the lessons of the day. Put joy 
and power into the conditions which you 
are just now under, and steadily move 
towards your chosen goal. Do not be 
too general in these matters, but remem 
ber that it is the little considerations tha: 
avail. 

If you do not at once see where t 
begin, wait awhile, permitting the ex 
citements of the hour to pass, in no way 
coercing yourself, in every way settling 
into an attitude of quietness and com 
posure. Be content at first merely tc 
let life bring you up to date, put twe 
and two together and show what prog: 
ress you have made. Life will make 
these revelations if you will give the op. 
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portunity. Thus to listen and observe is 
gradually to come into possession of a 
power of priceless value—the power to 
think, to will and to live in company 


Practical Victories 


with God. You will then be largely in- 
dependent of special doctrines. able ta 
turn to the sources whence all religion 
and all wisdom have come. 


of Medical Science 


Marvelous Achievements of the Past Twenty-five Years 
By Thomas Lathrop Stedman, MD 


Editor of the Medical Record 


HE days through which we are 

now passing are filled with the 

clamor of those who would lay all 
their stress upon the esoteric, the psychi- 
cal, the emotional crusade against dis- 
ease and death, and many of us are in 
danger of forgetting or ignoring the 
heroisms of that other age-long war that 
has been waged by men for their fel- 
lows ever since the dawn of reason, and 
that is being waged today with a splen- 
dor and a promise unparalleled in the 
past—the slow, stern fight of science 
against the strongholds of disease. 

We have no quarrel with the emo- 
tional crusade. Psychotherapy holds its 
unquestioned place; calls to it its pre- 
destined adherents; and wins its serene 
and bloodless victories. Today, as of 
old, the walls of Jericho fall at the sound 
of the trumpet—sometimes. But there 
still stands many a stubborn fortress 
deaf to trumpet calls, before which the 
troops must camp as of old, and generals 
take counsel together, and walls be 
scaled at risk of wounds and death. And 
as it is in all warfare, so it must be in 
that waged against the ills that flesh is 
heir to. The splendid roll call can give 
the names only of the fortunate few who 
lead on to victory. What tribute shall 
we pay to the nameless thousands who 
die fighting, but never taste of victory? 

It is a strangely arresting thing to 
remind ourselves that all over the civ- 
ilized world today are countless labora- 
tories filled with ardent, hope-inspired 
men—quiet scientists, working not for 
fame, certainly not for money or for 


place. They give their time, their 
strength, often in a very literal sense 
their lives, that their fellows may be 
freed from the octopus of disease. We 
shall try in this article to tell what a 
few of the leaders of these men stand 
for, and what they have accomplished. 

Louis Pasteur, a French chemist, is 
the man of all others to whom the civ- 
ilized world today owes its health and 
its absolute certainty that the great epi- 
demics of the past—cholera, the plague, 
ship fever (smallpox was conquered by 
an earlier genius )—cannot recur. It is 
he who discovered the microparasitic 
origin of disease, or the germ theory as 
it is popularly called, upon which almost 
the entire science of preventive medicine 
is founded, and which has shown the 
way to many of the greatest triumphs 
of the art of cure. It is as certain as 
anything can be in the domain of what 
has not actually happened that, were it 
not for the development and practical 
application of the truths established by 
Pasteur, the world today \,ould be 
mourning the loss of millions of men in 
every country in Europe and America 
from the ravages of the plague; the loss 
in money alone would have been incal- 
culable, while the paralysis of thought 
and of enterprise involved would have 
halted human progress for long years to 
come. Cholera would long since have 
burst the confines of Russia and spread 
over Europe, and traveling on ships 
from Europe in the East and from the 
Philippines and continental Asia in the 
West, it would have entered our land 
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on both coasts (with such results as the 
statistics of the past may suggest to us) 
and taken its toll of those who had with- 
stood or survived the pla 

Typhoid fever would still be looked 
upon as a scourge of God instead of, as 
now, a disgrace to the community which 
harbors it. Our little ones are no longer 
strangled by the plugging of their throats 
with the leathery membrane of diph- 
theria; lockjaw need cause no agonizing 
death if only the injured person is seen 
in time to receive preventive treatment ; 
cerebrospinal meningitis is robbed of its 
fatality and of the blinding and crippling 
sequels which formerly made recovery 
more to be feared than death. All this 
and much more we owe finally to the 
genius of Pasteur. And not only pre- 
ventive medicine and specific curative 
medicine owe their existence to him, but 
all of modern surgery, in which there 
have been such brilliant and wonder- 
compelling advances, is only the result 
of the application by another genius, 
Lister, of Pasteur’s theories to surgery. 

Great discoveries and inventions do 
not spring into existence complete and 
perfect, as Minerva fully armed from the 
head of Jove, but are natural growths, 
one thing leading to another, until some 
master mind sees the meaning of all the 
collected facts and their relation to each 
other, and grasps the truth which they 
embody. _ Back in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the crude microscopes of Lieuwen- 
hoeck revealed minute “ animals ” which 
men even then suspected as producers 
of disease; and Plenciz, a Viennese phy- 
sician of the eighteenth century, by an 
ingenious but inconclusive process of 
reasoning, came to the opinion that all 
contagious diseases were caused by liv- 
ing animalcules. It was not until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, 
however, that these guesses were proved 
to be true. 

Pasteur’s researches were at first 
purely chemical, and were concerned 
with the phenomena of alcoholic fer- 
mentation, a process which, he showed, 
was caused by a _ minute living 
organism, the yeast fungus. He then 
was led to study putrefaction, so similar 
in many ways to fermentation, and 
found that this, too, was associated with 
the presence of minute growths, bacteria, 
and that, so long as the access of bac- 
teria was prevented, putrefaction could 


not take place. It was but a short step 
from putrefaction to disease, and Pas- 
teur showed, in the case of certain ani- 
mal diseases such as chicken cholera and 
splenic fever, that the processes were 
identical in their nature. 

srilliant as were these investigations 
and interesting as were the deductions 
based upon them, practical results were 
lacking. But the acute mind of Pasteur 
went on to supply these. Thinking of 
the protective action of cowpox inocu- 
lations against smallpox, due, as he be 
lieved, to the production of the disease 
in exceedingly mild form, he argued that 
if he could inoculate sheep with a simi- 
larly modified form of anthrax, or 
splenic fever, they would be protected 
against the severe and usually fatal form 
He succeeded in weakening the bacterial 
virus and so produced a “vaccine” 
which is protective against the disease. 
This saved milliards of francs to the 
farmers of France, but the development 
of the doctrine of “immunity,” which 
logically followed upon this discovery, is 
without bounds in its scientific value. 
since upon it is founded the doctrine of 
specific and “ antitoxic” prevention and 
treatment of infectious diseases. 

What the world owes to Louis Pas- 
teur cannot be calculated. A worthy 
monument to his memory exists in Paris 
in the superb Pasteur Institute, where 
his work is being carried on and de- 
veloped by able successors, but if men 
were properly grateful for the benefits 
he has conferred upon them, a statue or 
a monument or an “ institute” in his 
honor would grace every city in the civ- 
ilized world. 

Another name closely associated with 
the development of the germ theory of 
disease is that of Robert Koch of Ber. 
lin. He discovered the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis and also the germ of cholera, but 
it is especially to him that the science of 
bacteriology owes its existence. He 
taught how to grow bacteria outside of 
the body and established rules by which 
to determine whether a given bacterium 
is actually the cause of a given disease 
or is only accidentally present. As the 
founder, after Pasteur and Lister, of 
the modern doctrine of infectious dis- 
ease, his name will be cherished with 
theirs by a grateful world. 

We have seen that Pasteur conceived 


the idea, reasoning from the analogy of 
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vaccination, of conferring immunity 
against splenic fever in sheep by inocu- 
lating them with the specific germs in 
a weakened state. The animals had a 
mild attack and thereby became resistant 
to other attacks, just as if they had had 
the disease in ordinary severity. This 
worked very well with sheep, but could 
hardly be applied to human beings, liable 
to so many disorders, yet not absolutely 
sure to contract any one of them. Few 
of us would submit to vaccination 
against twenty or more diseases, to most 
of which we should probably never be 
exposed, especially as the process is not 
agreeable, often causing a smart little 
illness for a few hours. So the idea was 
conceived to let the horse, the bearer of 
so many of man’s burdens, have the dis- 
ease and to utilize his immunity to cure 
the malady in human beings. 

Emil von Behring, a German physi- 
cian, is the man to whom so many thou- 

sand mothers owe the 
anne recovery of their chil- 

dren from the once so 
dreaded diphtheria. The discovery of 
diphtheria antitoxin was announced in 
1893, and was at first received with much 
skepticism, the medical world having 
been disappointed in tuberculin, which 
was expected to cure consumption, but 
was found not to do so, actually making 
it worse in certain cases. 

(Apropos of this, it may be said that 
new but less extravagant hopes have 
arisen as a result of a new mode of 
utilizing tuberculin, and with somewhat 
the reluctance and the caution of the 
burnt child, some physicians are begin- 
ning to use the preparation again in 
suitable cases and in suitable doses, and 
have been encouraged by the results ob- 
tained to continue their tentative efforts. ) 

But a trial soon convinced all but the 
most conservative (or obstinate) physi- 
cians that this was really Nature’s rem- 
edy and therefore to be accepted. Na- 
ture’s remedies, however, like man’s, are 
not infallible—if they were there would 
be no need of physicians—and so anti- 
toxin does not always cure diphtheria; 
but it cures it in such an enormous pro- 
portion of cases, when given early 
enough, that it may truly be regarded as 
a specific remedy. 

When the value of diphtheria anti- 
toxin had been proven the medical pro- 
fession, always optimistic even though 
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sometimes inclined to be cynical in 
speaking of the healing art, began to 
cherish the belief that death was con- 
quered, save for old age and the wearing 
out of the machine, and that it was nec- 
essary only to prepare an antitoxin for 
every infectious disease. And so the 
poor old horse was injected with all sorts 
of bacteria and their poisons, and then 
was bled for the antitoxin he was sup- 
posed to have manufactured. It didn’t 
hurt him, save for the prick of the 
needle or the lancet, and doubtless could 
he have spoken, he would have ex- 
pressed his preference for this procedure 
to working in harness; but he didn’t 
manufacture any antitoxin—at least in 
most of the cases—so he was sent back 
to the cart and man had to look to other 
measures for the cure of most of his in- 
fectious maladies. 

The explanation of this failure to get 
an antitoxin for all infectious diseases is 
too technical to be entered into here, but 
the reason lies in the different ways in 
which the bacteria act. Those which 
produce disease in the same way as the 
diphtheria bacillus may be conquered or 
jugulated by antitoxin, but for those 
that act differently it is necessary to 
make the attack in some other way. One 
of these ways is by means of a serum 
which acts by destroying the bacteria 
rather than by antidoting their poison. 
It is a serum of this kind which has 
recently been made by Simon Flexner 
of New York for the cure of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis and which has already 
reduced its mortality from 80 to 25 per 
cent. Of the same nature are the serums 
which have been prepared for the preven- 
tion and cure of bubonic plague and 
which have been very successfully used 
in Japan (bringing the mortality down 
from 60 to less than 30 per cent), and 
also in India when the suspicious and 
fatalistic natives would consent to their 
use. 

What the researches and discoveries 
of Pasteur foreshadowed in the realm 
of medicine, the genius of Lister realized 
in surgery. Hardly had the French 
chemist revealed the true nature of pu- 
trefaction than Joseph Lister turned the 
knowledge so gained to practical use in 
surgery. It is difficult for those now liv- 
ing to realize the dreadful thing that 
surgery was before the discovery of 
anzesthesia, and it calls for an equal ef- 
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fort of the imagination to picture the 
risk incurred by anyone submitting to 
even the most trivial operation before 
the antiseptic era. 

When many surgeons still living be- 
gan their careers blood poisoning was 
always one of the possible, even prob- 
able, sequels of a serious operation, and 
they can recall the time when it was 
deemed almost criminal to open a joint 
cavity or the abdomen. The term 
“hospital gangrene ” conveys almost no 
meaning to the young surgeon of to- 
day, but fiftv years ago it struck terror 
to the heart of the surgeon into whose 
ear it was whispered by his hospital as- 
sistant. In those days nothing was heard 
of appendicitis—indeed nothing was 
known of it—for what was the use? It 
couldn’t be helped by the knife—and so 
“inflammation of the bowels” was 
treated by frightful doses of opium, and 
when the end came no one knew whether 
to blame the disease or the drug. 

Many was the happy woman, no 
longer remembering her anguish for joy 
that a man was born into the world, 
whose life went out with poisoning of 
the blood—a poisoning effected inno- 
cently, because ignorantly, by the well- 
meaning doctor or nurse. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, it is true, had long before, 
with the prescience of the poet, pro- 
claimed that puerperal fever would be 
found to be contagious, but the wise 
men of the day laughed at him, for he 
was not a practicing physician and 
therefore had no right to an opinion on 
a medical subject. And so the poisoning 
of happy mothers went on, and the poi- 
soning of those who had been under the 
surgeon’s knife, and the hospital gan- 
grene, and the epidemics of erysipelas 
running. like the wildfire it was, through 
the hospital ward; and surgery had 
reached the extreme limit of its prog- 
ress. Then Lister took down the bar- 
riers and every part of the body, even 
the brain and the heart, became a legiti- 
mate field of operation for the skillful 
surgeon. 

In 1865. Joseph Lister, then a sur- 
geon of Glasgow, published the results 
of a number of experiments proving that 
inflammation and suppuration in wounds 
were of the same nature as the fermen- 
tation and putrefaction which Pasteur 
had, a few years before, shown to be 


due to the presence of living micro- 
organisms. Lister proved this by rigor- 
ously excluding germs from the wound 
during operation, with the result that 
healing occurred promptly without in- 
flammation and without the formation 
of pus, which were formerly supposed 
to be a necessary part of the process. 
Lister believed that the germs causing 
inflammation were floating in the air, 
and his early methods were concerned 
with destroying these before allowing 
the air to reach the wound. For this 
purpose all operations were performed 
in an atmosphere of carbolic acid spray 
playing on the patient, the operator, the 
assistants and the nurses—much to the 
discomfort of all, but with life-saving 
results for the patient. This was called 
antiseptic surgery. 

Later experience taught Lister and 
his followers that it was not the air 

which should be feared, 

Aseptic Surgery but the skin of the pa- 

tient in the neighborhood 
of the wound, the hands of the surgeon 
and his assistants, their clothes, their in- 
struments and the sponges and cloths 
used on the wound. Now, therefore, 
instead of trying to purify the air, every 
material thing, including the surgeon’s 
hands and the patient’s skin, is care- 
fully scrubbed and disinfected, so that 
everything in and about the wound is 
absolutely, chemically clean. This is 
aseptic surgery, and its possibilities are 
even greater than were those of antisep- 
tic surgery, revolutionary as this was. 
As thousands, nay millions, owe the fact 
that they are living to the doctrines first 
definitely established by Pasteur, so do 
many other thousands owe their lives to 
the microscopic mental vision of Lister 
that saw the seeds of suppuration and 
gangrene where none before had guessed 
their presence. 

As Pasteur in Paris, so Lister in Lon- 
don has given his name to an institute 
of medical research, and his sovereign 
has honored him by a peerage; but more 
than all, it is believed, he prizes the 
esteem of his fellows, the surgeons of 
the world, who, with one accord,. pro- 
claim him the father of antiseptic and 
aseptic surgery, the man of all the ages 
to whom surgery owes the greatest 
debt. 
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Great triumphs of recent years have 
come from another discovery of almost 
equal importance; 
namely, the agency of in- 
ria 
sects as carriers of dis- 
ease. This discovery is made clearer by 
what we know of germ causation, but is 
really independent of that, and might 
have occurred and been put to practical 
use had germs never been seen or heard 
of. Beauperthuy of Venezuela, and later 
Finlay, a Scotch physician practicing in 
Havana, advanced the theory of the 
transmission of malaria and vellow fever 
by mosquitoes. A commission of United 
States Army surgeons in Cuba, headed by 
Major Reed, and assisted by Drs Lazear, 
Carroll and Agramonte, assistant sur- 
geons in the volunteer army, made con- 
vincing tests, including inoculations of 
themselves as well as of soldiers who 
offered their bodies for the purpose, and 
proved indubitably that Finlay had 
guessed correctly and that yellow fever 
was transmitted by the striped mosquito, 
and by it alone. This demonstration, 
which was to save no one knows how 
many thousands or millions of lives in 
the course of vears, was not made with- 
out cost. One of the members of the 
commission, Lazear, died of vellow fever 
contracted by letting an infected mos- 
quito sting him, and another member, 
Carroll, died several years later of heart 
trouble dating from an attack of the 
fever acquired experimentally in the 
same way. Among the martyrs of sci- 
ence the memory of none is more de- 
serving of honor than that of Lazear 
and Carroll, through whose deaths the 
extinction of this scourge of tropical 
cities in the Western world was made 
possible. To Reed, of course, belongs 
the honor of the discovery, for it was 
he who planned the investigation and 
outlined the experiments. He, too, is 
dead, though not as a direct consequence 
of his labors in this field. 

Even more interesting has been the 
study of the mosquito propagation of 
malaria, and the life-saving results in 
the aggregate have been far greater. 
Laveran, a French army surgeon, dis- 
covered the germ of malaria, which is a 
microscopic single-celled animal, living 
in and destroying the red blood cor- 
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puscles. Formerly the disease was 
thought to be a miasm, an effluvium 
from marshy regions, hence the names 
malaria, or “bad air,” and paludic or 
marsh fever. A number of Italian in- 
vestigators—Grassi, Bignami, March- 
iafava and others—proved by experi- 
ments of a nature similar to those fol- 
lowed later by Reed and his associates 
in regard to yellow fever, that it was a 
mosquito of the genus Anopheles that 
was the culprit, and Ross, a British in- 
vestigator, demonstrated the fact beyond 
the possibility of doubt by following the 
germ in its development in the body of 
the mosquito. Malaria can be prevented 
by the same means as those which have 
proved effective in the case of yellow 
fever, but the difficulties in applving 
them are greater. 

In this brief review of the triumphs 
of modern medicine we have spoken only 
of the infectious diseases, but the ad- 
vances in the art of prevention and heal- 
ing, though most conspicuous there, have 
not been confined to them. The dis- 
covery by Koller of the value of cocaine 
as a local anzsthetic in diseases of the 
eye. with all the betterments in surgical 
work which this and later developments 
of the same principle have made pos- 
sible; the use of thyroid extract in the 
cure of some forms of idiocy and of 
myxedema; the arrest of the agonizing 
pain of angina pectoris by two or three 
whiffs of amyl nitrate; the magical re- 
lief of headaches and of many distress- 
ing nervous affections by ordering 
glasses for eye strain; the regeneration 
of almost an entire people by the dis- 
covery that their shiftlessness and lazi- 
ness were not moral defects, but resulted 
from the “ hook-worm” disease, with 
the further discovery of a safe and 
simple means of curing this disease; all 
these and more could have been told did 
space permit, to prove to the scoffers 
and the skeptical that medicine is of in- 
creasing practical benefit to mankind. 
It is not too much to claim that the con- 
quest of infectious diseases is within 
sight; indeed, at the very beginning of 
this new era Pasteur wrote, and time 
strengthens his assertion: “It is in the 
power of man to cause all parasitic [in- 
fectious] diseases to disappear from the 
world.” 
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Elegy ina City Back Yard 


By Gelett Burges(s) Johnson 


[Reprinted from Good Housekeeping Magazine for March, 1904} 


The tea bell tolls for Nell to pass the 
tray, 

The glowing cook winds slowly up the 
clock, 


fhe ashman homeward wends his weary 
way 
And leaves a trail of cinders round 
the block. 


Now fade the dingy fences on our sight, 
And all the air is still, except, maybe, 
Where some street organ, faintly through 
the night. 
Wafts “ Holy City” and “ The Bam- 
boo Tree.” 


Save that from yonder sparsely slated 
roof 

A moping Tom doth moaningly com- 
plain 

( While other felines darkly hold aloof) 

That his Maria lucklessly was slain. 


%eneath the shade yon dying pear tree 
sheds, 
Where rest tomato cans on ashy heaps, 


Where cast-off corsets line the pansy 
beds, 

The flattened form of poor Maria 
sleeps. 


The wheezy call of milkmen in the morn, 
The cook’s insistent, matutinal grouch, 
440 


The scissors grinder’s harsh and raucous 


horn, 
No more shall rouse her from her 
weedy couch. 


For her no more shall wave the threat- 
ening broom, 
Or busy housewife scat her from the 


chair ; 
No children run to chase her from the 
room, 
Or pampered dogs besiege her in her 
Jair. 


Oft sought she out appointed rendez- 
vous, 

In dalliance spent the fairest of het 
days, 

Or nightly studied. with her art in view, 

The acoustic properties of alleyways. 


Oft did the predatory cur rejoice 
To drive her, quivering, up this lonely 
tree ; 


How jocund did she raise nocturnal 
voice! 

How cursed the lodgers, kept awake at 
three! 


Let not some groomed lap cat e’er decry 
The humble realm of that back yard 
obscure— 
The battered gate, the clothesline whence 
there fly 
The short and simple flannels of the 


poor. 
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The boast of Tortoise Shell, the pomp of For who, to grim insomnia a prey 


Manx, . 
The Persian, bearing pedigree pro 
found, 
All dread alike the catcher’s nimble 
shanks— 
The public highways lead but to the 
pound. 


Full many a nightly prowler, gaunt and 
: lean, 
Has filled this alley with his musk 
rare; 
Full many a cat is born to howl unseew 
And waste his sweetness on the city 
air. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to him the 
sin, 
Who in his nightshirt did his window 
raise, 


And, hurling down his missile at the din, 
Ended the joyance of her heartfelt 
lays! 


Returning from some animated bust 
Back to his mansion, pale and sick at 
heart, 
Maria’s voice provoked his latent lust 
For blood; she fell a victim to her art 


Perhaps in this neglected form has been 
A soul that in Bubastis might have 
reigned, 
The Goddess Pasht have recognized as 
kin, 
Or ruled Kilkenny ere its glory waned 


Far from the madding crowd she was 
not fazed, 
The while her vagrom fancies made 
her stray 
Along the sequestered alley, where she 
raised 
The nightly noisy tenor of her lay. 


That weird elusive being e’e: cout» 
mark? 
Who has not raised his window m di 
may 
And blindly cast some weapon throug 
the dark? 


Yet on some pavement, soon ot late 
there lies 
The cat who tortures slumber whi'- 
she prowls; 
While from the tomb the voice ot Nz 
ture cries, 
As some small urchin imitates he 
howls. 


But Requies Cat, now that she ts deas 
(Nine times she died, and therefor: 
quite deceased ). 
Approach and read (with friends to how 
thy head) 
This touching tribute to the ltre- 
beast. 


Epitaph 
Here lies poor Puss, with collar unbe. 
dight, 
A homeless cat, a thing of skin ami 
bone. 
Full-throated rose her swan song on the 
night, 
And now the dustheap claims her to j 
its own. 
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[These columns are open to our national ‘‘ family’’ for discussion. Come in and make yourself at 
nome! The Editor] 


Mushroom Poisoning 


Mr Epiror—Following the interesting 
article published in your July number, 
on “ Edible Mushrooms,” my own ex- 
perience with one variety might be use- 
ful. 

One mushroom mentioned, the Co- 
prinus Comatus, grows in more or less 
profusion on the lawns and in the fields 
near my house. This summer, as usual, 
many families gathered quantities of 
these ink caps for food. They were not 
prepared, however, for the results that 
followed. 

Formerly, they say, the ink caps had 
been eaten with pleasure and success, 
This year the opposite was the rule. In 
some cases the effect was produced in 
a very few minutes, even while the dish 
of stewed mushrooms was still being 
passed. In other individuals no untoward 
symptoms were noted for several hours. 
Altogether I was called to see ten peo- 
ple in four different families and on 
three different dates. In greater or less 
degree they all suffered similar trials. 

In general, the appearance of the pa- 
tient was as of one intoxicated. There 
was failure of muscular co-ordination, 
standing being difficult and walking im- 
possible. Drowsiness. lack of control 
of the emotions, bloodshot eyes and en- 
larged pupils, incoherent, or at least inap- 
propriate speech: such were the symp- 
toms. Luckily one result, expected and 
greatly feared, failed to be shown; 
namely, prostration. With it all the 
heart and lung action was strong and 
regular, quite the opposite of the effects 
in “toadstool ” poisoning. 
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One patient whom I saw complained 
of the furniture bending and swaying, 
as if made from some limp, pliable ma- 
terial. Another had a temporary but 
complete paralysis of the left arm, etc. 
In eight of the ten cases I saw practi- 
cally no food had been eaten at the pre- 
vious meal except the ink caps, thus 
fixing the blame pretty surely where it 
belonged. Since my experience with 
them I have learned that the ink caps 
are reported to be eaten by the peasants 
in certain parts of Russia for their in- 
toxicating properties. Be this as it may, 
the ink caps eaten this year in my 
neighborhood acted with a strength and 
rapidity rarely exhibited by alcoholic 
drinks. Charles D. Cleghorn, M D, 

** Were not the mushrooms a bit 
wilted by the sun? They should be 
gathered when strictly fresh, and early 
in the day. The Editors. 


“Not Guilty” 


Mr_ Epiror—I am sorry anyone 
should think me cruel to catch the mouse 
with my tumbler trap. I do not think 
that I am cruel. Perhaps Virginia 
Tracy would have done the same thing 
under like circumstances. 

The mouse bothered me, and, as | 
kept forgetting to bring a trap from 
home that would kill mice quickly, I sud- 
denly, one day, remembered hearing 
about a tumbler trap, and set it at once, 
and caught my mouse. Naturally I was 
elated to think the trap worked. But I 
confess frankly that when I set it 1 did 
not at all think of its being cruel. 
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Perhaps most traps are somewhat 
cruel, At any rate there are many live 
pests that, for the good of man, need to 
be killed, and sometimes methods used 
are cruel. 

As to my school children, I love 
them, and they love me, and we have 
fine times together. I am sure if Vir- 
ginia Tracy should visit us at school she 
might really feel friendly toward me, and 
believe that I was no more cruel than 
herself. I cordially invite you, Virginia 
Tracy, to visit my school. I should love 
to have you come. I do feel that you 
judge me too harshly. Perhaps I am 
foolish to write, to take notice enough to 
write; but I do not like to be misunder- 
stood. I do not like to be thought cruel 
when I am not. G.1.C. 


Women Wage Earners 


Mr Eprror—Much has been written 
on the subject of “ women working for 
wages to help in the support of the fam- 
ily,’ but one feature has not been dis- 
cussed, and that one feature is s of vital 
importance. 

Several women, wives of men ren are 
earning average, livable wages and who 
have comfortable homes, were asked if 
they loved and respected their husbands 
as they did before they became wage 
earners. Four of the five frankly ad- 
mitted that they did not, and added that 
they did not feel the dependence which 
they formerly did 

Another woman said, “I think we 
have outgrown the ‘ivy clinging to the 
oak’ period. I find I can earn many 
little things for the house, or articles 
of dress for myself or children, and I 
just go ahead and earn them. I do not 
consult my husband about it. I see to 
it that the house is kept in order, and 
his meals prepared, and I think that is 
about all he expects.” 

One bright little woman said: “ Since 
I have been working and purchasing 
for myself I have more and better things. 
I fear, however, that they are at the ex- 
pense of respect and confidence in my 
husband. I realize we are drifting apart, 
and the outcome I cannot see.” 

Are these true indications of the con- 
ditions in the homes of women wage 
earners? If so, what will be the result 


when the wife and husband plan and 


CONFERENCE 


work independently of each other, and 
there is none of the confidences and 
mutual understanding so necessary to 
a happy home? Mrs F.B 


Dame Wiggins and Her Cats 


Mr Epiror—Somebody has been im 
posing upon you in connection with the 
story of Dame Wiggins of Lee. These 
verses, with the identical illustrations 
which have been copied in your maga- 
zine, were originally published in the 
year 1823 by the firm in England, of 
which I was a member for many years, 
Messrs Griffith, Farrin & Co of St 
Paul’s Churchyard. I included them 
in a volume in Heath’s Home and School 
Classics, which I edited some ten years 
ago, using the original wood blocks made 
in the early part of the last century, 
which I secured from England. 

Mr Ruskin’s connection with these 
verses and pictures is fully set forth in 
that volume, which is entitled Six Nurs- 
ery Classics. Mr Ruskin thought to im- 
prove the pedagogical value of the 
original story by adding four verses, de- 
scribing what the cats learned when they 
went to school, and he secured the serv- 
ices of Kate Greenaway to draw four 
pictures to illustrate his four verses. So 
far from being “a playful product of 
Mr Ruskin’s early vears,” this addition 
was made when he was quite an old 
man. The curious part of it is that your 
version does not include all the Ruskin- 
Greenaway additions. 

Charles Welsh. 


Principal School of Domestic Science, International Corres 
pondence Schools. 


J ustice 


Mr Epiror—If I were asked to name 
the quality I think is most essential in 
a husband, I think it would be justice. 

A keen sense of justice would prevent 
a man from using a cigar a day, when 
that using means that the wife must stay 
at home because of lack of carfare. 
( Fact.) 

It would prevent his boasting of how 
carefully he had kept his best suit—three 
years—and accusing his wife of putting 
on her best dress to work in, when the 
wife did not have sufficient clothing to 
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change with oftener than once a week, 
and had not had a good dress suitable for 
street wear since her wedding dress, six 
years ago. ( Fact.) 

It would make him let his wife go to 
bed when she was sick, without groaning 
(or cursing) and saying it was devilish 
hard on a man to have to work all day 
and have things double up on him at 
home. ( Fact.) 

It would make him overcome his feel- 
ings enough, when he was blue, to speak 
to his wife when he came home from 
work, and not sit around without even 
answering civil questions, for a week or 
more. ( Fact.) 

It would prevent his calling her a fool 
when her opinion differed from his on 
a subject of which he knew nothing and 
she had expert knowledge. ( Fact.) 

I could go on ad nauseam. Love 
may be the greatest thing in the world 
(I won’t contradict St Paul), but it 
seems to me his description of love 
would fit justice. E. F. G. 


s 
Neighbor s Naughty Child 
Mr Epiror—Your correspondent in 

the August number, signing herself 
“Mrs M. A.,” is in that position in 
which we all, sooner or later, find our- 
selves, that of acting on altruistic impulse 
only to discover that, scattered here 
and there over the world, is to be found 
occasionally a woman who would prefer 
to walk the length of Broadway with 
every button and buttonhole of her 
waist divorced rather than that a 
stranger should draw her attention to 
the fact. 

In the present case the writer seems 
to have made her initial mistake in not 
at once clearly and kindly explaining 
her fault to the neighbor’s child, and 
then taking her to her mother, repeat- 
ing before the transgressor just what 
had taken place. 

It unhappily follows, most naturally, 
that any child who would commit an 
offense grave enough to warrant the de- 
scription given will not hesitate to creep 
behind the shield of a lie if offered the 
opportunity ; and what mother will read- 
ily believe that the clear, childish eyes 
looking up into her own are not as inno- 
cent and truthful as they seem? 

But I confess myself puzzled when 
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Mrs M. A. intimates regret that her 
neighbor has forbidden further inter- 
course between the children. Speaking 
as a mother, under the circumstances, | 
should feel inclined to rejoice that the 
initiative had not been forced upon me. 
While one would naturally feel dis- 
tressed at any disturbance in the friendly 
relations which ought always to prevail 
between neighbors, one must recognize 
the fact that no good could come to this 
vounger child from intercourse with 
another whose mind turns to falsehood 
as well as to actions described as 
“dreadful.” It is well to pay due re- 
gard to other people’s feelings, but one 
of a mother’s most sacred duties lies in 
hedging about the receptive mind of her 
young child from such evil things as 
“assault and hurt the soul.” 
I. M. 


What She Saw 


Mr Epiror—May I mention some- 
thing I saw from my window the other 
day? <A baker’s wagon drove up and 
stopped on the opposite corner. The 
driver climbed down from his seat, ex- 
tracted a pebble from the horse’s foot, 
tied up the horse’s tail, then proceeded 
to fill a basket with loaves of bread ready 
for delivery. That bread appeared on 
more than one table that night, and no 
doubt those same housewives are wag- 
ing a fierce war on the house fly and 
other germ carriers. Can you suggest 
some remedy for this? It is not always 
practical for small families to do their 
baking at home. C. C. Westervelt. 


1 Who else among our readers is 
given to “seeing things’? Will not 
others describe, as plainly and briefly, 
things they see which violate their sense 
of decency, cleanliness and right, whether 
in matters of clean food, treatment of 
children or any other vital phase of the 
day’s work. The Editor. 


I have talked with many business 
girls, and I have not found one that 
would not rather have a home, no matter 
how good her position. I think from 
observation that the business girl makes 
the best wife and mother. Her ideas of 
men being different, marriage brings 
fewer disappointments. A. 
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BABIES. Three Thousand 
Dollars tor the Right Ones 


$500 or $1000 Endowment.fora 
_ $500 or $1000 Endowment for a Boy Baby 
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From @ pavw,raph by Mary G. 
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Almost an Armful 
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Huntsman 


From a photograph by Mary G. 


Little Footies 


Two 
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From « photograph by Mary G. Huntsman 


Mamma’'s Baby Boy 
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N HONOR of its silver anniversary, 

Goop) HovuseKEEPING MAGAZINE 

wishes two babies to be “ adopted,” 
so to speak, by its * family ” of readers. 
That is to sav, we want to select a boy 
and a girl infant as the * Good House- 
keeping Babies.” They will be chosen 
by our readers’ votes, and their pictures 
and development will be published from 
time to time in the magazine. [ach of 
these two babies will receive from this 
magazine an endowment that — will 
amount to at least $500, or to $1,000 
if the interest remains to be com- 
pounded. 

Every other baby entered may com- 
pete for the $1,200 rewards reserved for 
the infants the reports of whose devel- 
opment during the ensuing vear or two 
show the most normal progress. 

Suggestions for the care, feeding, up- 
bringing and training of our “ Good 
Housekeeping Babies ” are invited from 
our readers. The frequent reports in 
the magazine of the progress of these 
two babies will be supplemented a vear 
hence by the news of the progress mean- 
while of the other babies entered for 
our “ development” rewards, which, as 
announced above, aggregate the further 
sum of $1,200. 

Every parent whose baby is entered 
in this effort to insure its best health 
and wisest development, will be intensely 
interested and actually helped. Parental 
love and wisdom are thus united with 
: practical experience and scientific knowl- 
Me edge for the rearing of happy, healthy, 
ih efficient children, who will be a pleasure 
to their parents and an honor to the 
state. In the interests of the science of 
babyhood and parenthood, all whose ba- 
: bies are entered in this inquiry are in- 
vited and urged, whether their babies 
secure awards or not, to send us statis- 
tics of their babies at the end of one 
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Three Thousand Dollars for Babies 


$500 or $1,000 Endowment for a Girl Baby 
$500 or $1,000 Endowment for a Boy Baby 
Twelve Hundred Dollars More in Rewards 


For Other Infants That Show the Best Development--Any Infant of 1910 May Be 
Entered, Without Restrictions, Dues, Fees or Expense 


year. Read below what Dawson says. 

Of course, the actual identity of the 
babies or of their parents will not be re- 
vealed. The affair will not in any way 
encroach upon the privacy of the family 
of which either baby is a member. 


Open to All 


Any infant born during 1910 in the 
United States, its dependencies, or 
Alaska, or elsewhere provided at least 
one parent is an American, is eligible for 
the Endowment or Development rewards 
detailed below. There are no entry fees 
nor dues; the affair is freely open to 
all. 

Entry shall be made by mailing, post- 
paid, the baby’s photograph (carefully 
packed to avoid bending), addressed to 
Baby Endowment, Goop HovuseEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass. The 
photograph must be sharp and clear— 
of a quality to insure an engraving 
which will print well in the magazine. 
With such photograph inclose ten cents 
in stamps for postage upon the booklet 
we will then send you in which to keep 
the record of vour baby’s development 
during the coming vear. 

The photograph must be mailed not 
later than January 15, 1911—the earlier 
the better. 

On the back of the photograph write 
the form which is appended at the close 
of this article, giving the information 
called for in each instance. 


How the Two Good Housekeeping Babies 
Will Be Selected 

All photographs which in size, quality 
and information comply with the fore- 
going requirements will be judged on 
their merits by a jury of experts, com- 
posed of the following: 

Dr Alexander C. Eastman; Dr H. D. 
Davidson; Dr Walter H. Chapin; 
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Mrs Frederick Schoff, president Na- 
tional Mothers’ Congress; George E. 
Dawson, Ph D, anthropologist; Prof 
Arthur E. Chamberlain, Clark University. 

The jury will adopt their own plan or 
scale of points for judging the babies. 
The jury may write to parents for further 
details. The jury will finally select about 
100 babies from all those entered. The 
photographs thus selected will then be 
published in Goop HouseKEEPING MAGA- 
ZINE. QOur readers will be invited to 
vote which of these selected boy babies 
shall be * adopted,” figuratively speak- 
ing, as the “Son of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s Family.” Our readers will like- 
wise vote for the girl baby. The boy 
and girl receiving the greatest number 
of votes will become our * Good Hlouse- 
keeping Labies.” The parents or guar- 
dians of these two infants shall furnish 
such information or photographs of 
them as the Editor may request from 
time to time. These requests will be 
moderate, and form the only condition 
of the endowment. 


The Two Endowments Are Offered 


by Goop HovuseEKEEPING MAGAZINE in 
honor of this, its silver anniversary. 
Each endowment consists of S240 in 
cash, to be invested in the preferred 
shares of The Good Housekeeping Com- 
pany, on a basis guaranteed to net 5 per 
cent annually. The dividends will thus 
amount to S12 each year for each baby. 
If this income is withdrawn each year, 
it will amount to $300 for each baby in 
25 years. Thus each endowment will 
make a total of at least $540, even if the 
income is used every year. Tut the divi- 
dends may remain with the company to 
be compounded annually at 5 per cent, 
in which case each endowment will ag- 
gregate about $1,000 at maturity. 

The INTEREST may be withdrawn 
annually if desired, or at any time. 

The PRINCIPAL of the endowment 
is to be paid in cash to its owner on the 
Golden Anniversary of the Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, October, 1935. 
Should either baby die before then, any 
interest accrued upon its endowment 
may be withdrawn by its legal represent- 
atives. In such event, the principal of 
the endowment and its income there- 
after shall pass to the child next highest 
on the original vote, and so on. 


Thus each of our two Good House- 
keeping Labies may withdraw and use 
the whole or any part of its dividends or 
accrued interest at any time. Each of 
the two babies will get at least $540; or 
if allowed to compound at 5 per cent 
annually, each endowment will reach 
$1,000. 


$1,200 More for Reports of Development 

The men of science who are connected 
with this inquiry regard the ascertain- 
ing of measurements and data of growth 
as exceedingly important to the medical 
fraternity and to the study of human 
development, and are desirous of as 
many returns as possible. Dr Saleeby 
of London and Dr Dawson indorse this 
plan in their brief messages accompany- 
ing this announcement. 

All the babies, therefore, that do not 
secure an endowment compete for the 
$1,200 in prizes for infants making the 
best development during the ensuing 
two vears. A report of the baby’s 
growth, development, characteristics, ete, 
is to be made when we call for it, one 
and two years hence. This report can 
be made out very easily in the simple 
booklet which we furnish for this 
particular purpose, upon receipt of the 
original entry. This record is one each 
parent will wish to make, as it will 
greatly aid promoting the child's 
health and development. 

As already stated, all parents whose 
children are entered in this inquiry are 
urged to send reports at the end of 
one year, and oftener if they are willing. 


How the $1,200 Will Be Distributed 


The boy baby from the state of Maine 
whose report shows the most normal de- 
velopment or best progress out of all 
the reports we receive from the Maine- 
born babies entered will be presented 
with a reward of $12 by Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MaAGaztne. Likewise, the girl 
that shows the best development among 
the Maine-born babies will be given a 
reward of $12. 

Similar rewards will be given for the 
best development of a girl and of a boy 
baby from EACH STATE, from Alaska 
and from the “possessions” of the 
United States. These rewards will be 
given after one year for half the states, 
and after two years for the other states, 
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so as to secure recoras of child develop- 
ment extending over two years. 

These state rewards for the best-de- 
veloped babies will thus aggregate 
$1,200 in value. Each reward of $12 
will consist of one preferred share in 
The Good Housekeeping Company, on a 
basis that will net 5 per cent inter- 
est annually. Certificate for the same 
will be sent by registered mail to the 
parent of the successful baby imme- 
diately after the award is announced. 
The dividends may be either withdrawn, 
or may-remain to be compounded at 
5 per cent. In this latter case the 
original award of $12 will have grown 
to almost $50 at our golden anniver- 
sary. 

Other Prizes May Be Donated 

Other awards may be offered as de- 
sired by those interested in babies, chil- 
dren or their development. All such 
prizes must be offered unconditionally. 

Any of these other cash prizes that are 
contributed may be invested as above, to 
net 5 per cent compounded annually, but 
this is not compulsory. 

At this rate of compound interest, $100 
set aside during the first year of the 
child’s life will amount to over $200 
when it is 15 years old, nearly $250 at 
18, and almost $300 at 21. 

Each recipient of any of these other 
donated prizes, or of the Good House- 


Distinguished 
From England 


I heartily approve of the principles of 
your plan, and am sure it must help 
people to think more about the most im- 
portant subject in the world. 


Dr C. W. Saleecby, 


Author of Parenthood and Race Culture, ete. 


Help the Cause 


Your effort to stimulate a more in- 
telligent interest in babies is admirable. 
Babies the world must have; the ques- 
tion of what kind of babies, and how to 
produce and nurture them, ought to be 
put with increasing emphasis in these 
days of scientific knowledge. If science 
could be united with parental affection 
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keeping Endowments or Child Develop- 
ment rewards, thus enjoys the privilege 
belonging to every shareholder in The 
Good Housekeeping Company of either 
drawing their dividends or leaving same 
to accumulate at 5 per cent compounded 
annually. 


Fill Out This Form 


Form to be filled out on the back of 
sach photograph entered, as directed on 
Page 450: 


Entry for Good Housekeeping Baby Endowment 


[All measurements were made 
this....day of__..191__] 


Date of birth Sex 
Name of child 
Name of father 
Nationality of father 
Name of mother 
Nationality of mother 
Weight, nude, of child at birth 
Weight, nude, at date of this report Length of leg 
Hight in inches Girth of head 
Girth at navel in inches *Length of head 
*Girth at level of nipples *Width of head 
*Width at level of nipples 
*Depth at level of nipples Prints of thumbs 
Color.of hair (classify as light blond, dark blond, 
light brown, dark brown, black, sandy) 
Color of eves (classify as light blue, dark blue, 
light gray, dark gray, light brown, dark brown) 
Address of parents 
*The chest and head diameters may be deter- 
mined as follows : Cut from stiff pasteboard a figure 
like a carpenter’s square and place the long arm 
of square on the side of the head or chest, with the 
other extending across the top; then place another 
piece of pasteboard on the opposite side of head or 
chest, extending up to the arm of square; finally 
measure in fractions of inch distance from inter- 
section of second piece of pasteboard with upper 
arm of square to angle of square, 


Date of photo 


Age of father 


Age of mother 


Indorsement 


at the cradle of human life, what a 
revolution would be wrought in our civ- 
ilization ! 

Every reader of Goon HovuseKEEPING 
MaGazine that has the care of an in- 
fant may help the cause of a better par- 
enthood and a better childhood by faith- 
fully recording the statistics sought for, 
and otherwise entering into your plan 
of campaign for a better stock of men. 


George E. Dawson, Ph D, 


Anthropologist 


Heartiest Sympathy 


Your endeavors have my _heartiest 
sympathy. G. Stanley Hall, 


President Clark University 
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E ARE going to have the best 
kind of times together, Kinder- 
kins, and we will begin right 
away. It is great fun to make things 
with our own hands, and to make beauti- 
ful things is best of all, so get out your 
scissors and some yellow paper and 
brown paper and red paper and green 
paper. If you haven't all these colors 
I am sure that Mother can find some 
yellow and some brown wrapping paper 
that is not crumpled, and yellow and 
brown will do to begin with. Parcels 
often come from the shops wrapped in 
red and in green papers, too, and you 
must ask to have all the colored papers 
saved, for we shall need them. 
This month we want red and green 
and brown and yellow, be- 


is just these beautiful autumn leaves 
that we are going to make. 

You must have a pattern for your 
leaves, and I will tell you the easiest way 
to make it. Take half a sheet of thin 
writing paper and lay it over the half 
leaf (Figure 1) so that the long, straight 
line of the half leaf will be in the middle 
of the paper. (Figure 2.) If the writ- 
ing paper is thin or transparent enough 
vou will see the lines very plainly 
through it. Now take a lead pencil and 
carefully trace on the writing paper the 
lines of the half leaf, running your pen- 
cil along the lines as you see them 
through the paper. When you have 
done this, fold the paper along the long, 
straight line of the half leaf you have 


cause they are the colors of 
the autumn leaves, and it 


Pattern for the half leaf 


Copyright, 1910, by Adelia B. Beard 
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mark on the colored paper. Turn 
back the edge of the tongue of your 
pattern and run the pencil along 
the curved inside edge of the leaf. 
This curved line will show where 
to cut the tongue in the colored 
leaf. Cut out your colored leaf 
just as you cut out your pattern. 


{EAB If you put several pieces of col- 
Z A ored paper together, with the folds 
Z one inside the other, you can cut 
Z out a number of leaves at once. 
Z LZ You must make a great many F 
AA Z leaves, because we are to weave 


drawn, making the paper double, 
for the straight line is to be the 
middle of the leaf. Then cut the 
folded paper along the other lines. 
Open this out and you will have a 
pattern of the whole leaf with a 
tongue in the middle like Figure 3. 
The part marked A is the tongue. 

Take a piece of your colored pa- 
per now, and fold it through the 
middle. Press the fold down until 
it lies flat, then fold your pattern 
again as it was when you cut it out 
and slip it over the folded edge of 
your colored paper, half the pattern 
on one side of the paper, and half 
on the other side, as you see it in. 
Figure 4. Hold the pattern down 
with your left hand so that it will 
not slip, and run your pencil along 
the edge of the pattern, making the 


Figure 3. Pattern of leaf, showing tongue. Figure 4. 
the other half being shown on the opposite page 


Folding pattern over colored paper. Half of garland of leaves, 
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KINDERKINS 


them into garlands and loop 
them in festoons on the nursery 
walls, where they will look gay 
and bright and make the room 
very cheerful. 

It is easy enough to weave 
these paper leaves into long 
chains or garlands, and even the 
smallest Kinderkin can learn how 
to do it. We have only to lift 
up the tongue of one leaf and 
slide the tongue of another leaf 
through the hole, always remem- 
bering to put the tongue through 
the hole from underneath the 
leaf as you see it in Figure 5. 
The tongue must come on top 
every time. Whenever we do this 
we add a leaf to our garland and 
we can make the garlands just as 
long as we wish. Do not put all the 
brown leaves or all the yellow 


Invented by 
Adgelic Belle Beard, 


leaves together, but let a _ green 
leaf come between a red leaf and a 
yellow leaf. or a brown leaf between 
a green leaf and a red leaf. It is 
prettiest that way. The festoon go- 
7 ing across the lower part of the first 

Ss two pages shows how the garlands 
may be looped. 

Now we will make some large yel- 
low apples and smaller red app'es 
and clusters of apple leaves, and 
fasten them together, as we did the 
fall leaves. They will look like Fig- 
ure 6, only much prettier, because the 


Invented 
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| Figure 5. Fasten the leaves together in this a apet A es for half of apple. Figure 8. Pattern for | 
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small apples in Figure 6 will be red 


and the leaves will be green. 
Figure 7 is half of the yellow apple 
which you are to trace on writing 
paper and cut out as you did the half 
leaf. (Figure 1.) Figure 8 is the 
half of the cluster of green apple 
leaves, and you must trace this and 
cut it out also. Your patterns will 
look like Figure 9 and Figure 10. 
You will see that the pattern for the ; 
large vellow apple is perfectly round 
and has a rough tongue, so you can \ s | 


exactly like it, only smaller. Make 


© tt 
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make the’ pattern for the red apple & 


the apple leaves of moss-green paper, 
and put the leaves sometimes between 
a yellow apple and a red apple, and 


TOP 
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sometimes between two yellow apples : 
or two red apples. Hang the string 
of apples straight down between the Invented 
loops of autumn leaves and you will 


have a beautiful decoration. 


ho «a 


Figure 9. Pattern for apple. Figure 10. Pattern for leaves. Figure 6. The apples and leaves fastened together 
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OTTERY, from start to finish, at 

home! Pottery without a potter’s 

wheel—without the fierce heat of 
the potter’s kiln! These photographs 
will show you how it looks; this article 
will teach you how to make it. 

Imagine, if you will, a tall candlestick, 
all softest gray and green; or a fern 
dish, frosty green and white, bordered 
with the delicately carved lines of a 
Grecian fret and filled with trailing 
fronds of rock fern from the woods. 
Or picture, at the window, a bowl of 
creamy yellow, filled with nodding tulips 
and decorated with a band of gay little 
blossoms to match. How does the craft 
of the potter appeal to you? 

Some of you, I’m sure, are already 
thinking of Christmas gifts. What 
could be lovelier than a lily bulb in a 
beautiful handmade bowl? And _ this 
craft of the potter is so simple that 
even the small folk of the kindergarten 
have succeeded with it. Doesn't it make 
you eager to start? 

First, then, find your clay. Native 
clay, if free from other kinds of soil, 
will do; otherwise use modeling clay, 
which you may buy in five-pound bricks. 
Three bricks made all the pieces shown 
in the accompanying photographs. 

Put the clay under heavy paper, or in 
a bag and pound into tiny fragments. 
Cover the bottom of an earthen crock 
or other deep vessel with water. Add 
the clay. Make deep holes with the 
fingers, and fill with water. Mix thor- 
oughly, adding more water if necessary. 
Knead a handful at a time, until en- 
tirely free from lumps. When finished 
the clay should be plastic; that is, too 
moist to crack or crumble when handled, 
but not wet enough to stick to the fingers. 
If too moist divide it into small lumps, 
and let it stand for a little while. It 
will soon dry out to the right consistency. 

When not in use the clay mav be kept 
moist by covering the crock with a wet 
cloth. Whenever it is impossible to 
finish a piece of pottery at one time the 
work should be covered with a cloth 
kept moist; otherwise, adding soft clay 


Homemade Pottery 
By Alice E. Manning 


to that which has begun to harden, will 
cause the pottery to crack when drying. 

As soon as the clay is mixed you will 
be ready for work. Let us try a small 
straight-walled jar at first, like the cro- 
cus jar beside the tall vase in the illus- 
tration. For this we shall need com- 
passes, or some sort of circular pattern 
for the base, and a straight-edged piece 
of cardboard to test the walls. A plat- 
ter, turned upside down, makes a good 
surface to work on. A smooth board, 
which may be turned about on the tabie, 
to show the work on all sides, is also 
good. 

On some such surface, place a hand- 
ful of clay. Gently pound this clay with 
the side of the fist into a tile half an 
inch thick, or a little less. On this, with 
compasses or pattern, draw a circle for 
the base. Remove the clay outside this 
circle. taking care not to cut in under 
the edge. Scrape with a straight edge 
of cardboard, and rub with the fingers 
until smooth. 

There are two ways of building the 
walls of handmade pottery. One is the 
coil or Indian method; the other is often 
known as the shingle method. This 


latter, which seems more generally use- 
ful, is the one here given. 


Pottery made without a potter’s wheel or kiln 
Crocus jar and vase 
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A candlestick and jar made out of clay, at home 


Take a small bit of clay, as much as 
you can pinch off between the thumb 
and first two  fingers—roughly, a 
“shingle” about an inch square by a 
quarter inch thick. Place it uprightly 
at the edge of the base. Place another 
beside it and sligh.!v overlapping. Con- 
tinue all around ‘he base. Now, from 
the outside, hold this rough wall in its 
upright position by supporting it with 
the palm and fingers of the left hand; 
at the same time smooth the inside with 
the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. This is done with 
a firm though gentle drag- 
ging movement, almost a 
caress, which secures the 
side pieces to each other 
and to the base. When 
perfectly smooth, support 
the wall from within, and 
finish the outside in like 
manner. Place a second 
layer of “ shingles” above 
the first, and make smooth 
as before. (You will see, 
as you work, that while 
one hand makes the wall 
firm and smooth, the other, 
by the way in which you 


hold it, controls the shape of the jar.) 

Now hold the cardboard with one 
edge on the platter or board, the other 
against the wall of clay; pass it com- 
pletely around the jar, thus scraping off 
all projections. Fill in the hollows and 
test again. Repeat this test every time 
a layer is added. 

It is possible to make these walls as 
true as if they were spun on a potter's 
wheel; but if you find, especially in a 
more difficult piece, that, after you have 
done your best, there are still little irreg- 
ularities, do not feel discouraged, for 
these only add to the charm and dis- 
tinction of handmade pottery. 

When the desired hight is reached 
make the top edge smooth and level, 
scraping off the rough places with a 
straight-edged cardboard. The whole 
jar may now be made very smooth by 
rubbing with the fingers moistened in 
water. 

As soon as you have learned this 
building process you will be ready to 
undertake any piece you like. Provided 
with a cardboard pattern to match the 
outline of the jar, as shown in Design 
No 1, it is only a matter of patience to 
fit the walls of clay into the curves of 
the cardboard. And there is always the 
fascination of watching a real piece of 
pottery grow under your very hands! 

The candlesticks, Nos 26 and 27, are 
a little different in construction from 
the jars. To make a candlestick like 
No 27, build a circular base as for a jar. 
In the middle of this place a lump of 
clay, working it thoroughly into the base. 
Build up with two or three more lumps, 
working each into the next; then begin 


ag 
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Specimens of homemade pottery 
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( y Designs for 


Design No 1, showing patterns of base and walls Prices of these designs are given on Page 461 
) 
2 No 3 No4 No5 
Hight, 3 inches Hight, 4 inches Hight, 5 inches Hight, 3 inches Hight, 6 inches 


(> 
(¥) ) 
No ll No 12 
Hight 3 Hight 3 High 8 Hight 9 Hight, 3 inches Hight, 5 inches 
No No 17 
Hight 4 Hight. Hight, 3 Hight, 4 inches 


No 18 No 20 
Hight, 5 inches High: Hight, 4 inches Hight. 8 High. 5 


No 25 No 2% No 27 
Hight 6 inches Hight. 9 inches Hight. 12 inches 
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to fili out the sides to the desired shape, 
testing carefully with the cardboard pat- 
tern. When the top is reached make a 
candle socket by forcing a candle into 
the moist clay, grasping the candlestick 
firmly near the top, to prevent its being 
pushed out of its upright position. 
When the base is thin at the edge, as 
in No 27, wrap it with a moist cloth 
while the upper part is drying. Other- 
wise it will dry too soon, and break away 
from the column. 

There are so many, many ways to 
decorate a piece of pottery! But per- 
haps there is none more simple or more 
lovely than just a border pressed into 
the soft clay with some such tool as a 
toothpick! The fern dish, pictured, top 
view in the group of three, has just such 
a border as this. The crocus jar is 
decorated with three prim little crocus 
blossoms. Their stems are marked with 
a toothpick, their outer petals are cut 
away with a small knife blade. This 
cutting away of a whole surface always 
gives the effect of low relief to the 
pails that are left, and is a very pleasing 
mode of decoration. 

Of the designs shown Nos 7 and 8 are 
planned especially for crocus bulbs; Nos 
18 and 22, for hyacinths; No 10, for 
tulips; Nos 12 and 17, for daffodils. 
Most of the others can be put to a wide 
variety of uses. Nos 5, 13, 16 and 19 
are particularly good shapes for fern 
dishes. Patterns of any of these decora- 
tions can be furnished on thin paper. 
These you may copy free hand, or apply 
by holding the paper against the jar, 
and marking over the lines with a hard 
pencil, thus leaving a slight imprint on 
the soft clay. Remove the pattern, and 
press in the lines more deeply with a 
toothpick. The entire surfaces of petals, 
spots and bands may be cut away to the 
depth of one-eighth of an inch. 

For a pattern that repeats, divide the 
space around the bow! into the neces- 
sary number of parts, and apply the pat- 
tern to each part. 

Now let the pottery dry well. This 
may take several days. You will then 
be ready for a lesson on the gentle art 
of glazing without a fire! 

Fire makes clay hard; it makes glazed 
clay waterproof. But the fire has to be 
kept so long, and made so intense, and 
regulated so carefully, that none of us 


can manage it without a potter’s kiln, 
to which few of us have access. 

Where shall we find a_ substitute 
for fire? If you should fill your 
jar with water now, its walls would 
soften and fall, but if you should 
cover them with hard, tough enamel—the 
very best “ bathtub” kind—do you see? 
Yes, this is the secret of fireless pottery. 
And if you have never tried mixing oil 
paints with white enamel, you have a 
most delightful treat in store! Just to 
stir a tiny bit of crimson, or of yellow, 
or of green, or blue, or brown, into a 
saucer of enamel, and to see what hap- 
pens! Homemade pottery is worth 
while if only for the fun of inventing 
these beautiful “ glazes.” 

And now, lest the bakers of clay 
should be tempted to desert their pro- 
fession, I must confess that fireless pot- 
tery has just one disadvantage—if the 
enamel should by any chance chip off, 
water can soak its way through the ex- 
posed clay, and in time the jar or vase 
will fall to pieces. Because of this, only 
the best enamel should be used, and it 
should be most carefully applied. Can- 
dlesticks, ornamental bits of pottery and 
jars that hold plant pots, are, of course, 
safer than flower vases which must be 
kept filled with water. Even the flower 
vases, however, may be used success- 
fully with a little care. It is a good 
plan to look them over occasionally, and, 
if necessary, give them a new inside 
coat of enamel. And perhaps the little 
spice of danger involved will only add 
to the pleasure of making them. 

First, then, with a cheap camel’s hair 
brush, and the best white enamel, paint 
the inside and the bottom of your jar. 
Cover every bit of the clay, for water 
will find its way through the tiniest spot 
uncovered, and will soak in, determined 
to break this jar if it takes all summer! 
If you cannot reach the whole inside with 
your brush, pour the enamel right in, stir 
and shake it about, then pour it out 
again. Don’t let it settle thickly in the 
bottom; if too thick, it may peel off. 
When thoroughly dry, paint the outside, 
including the top rim. When this is dry, 
give the inside and the bottom a second 
coat of white; and, finally, give the out- 
side its finishing glaze of color. 

The simplest way is to mix a portion 
of enamel and color in a saucer. Yel- 
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low, sap green and burnt sienna make, 
perhaps, the most useful pottery tints. 
Mixed with white enamel, they can be 
made to harmonize with almost any 
flower or foliage. With one of these 
colors, then, mix the enamel to the de- 
sired tint, and apply. 

Another way is to mix a portion with 
color as before, then apply white enamel 
freely and quickly to the jar, and while 
still wet, paint in—* float in,” as the 
artists say—the colored enamel. You 
never can tell what the effect is going to 
be, but it is pretty sure to be pleasing. 
Besides giving a lovely variety of tint, 
it produces a delightful, whirlpooly ef- 
fect, sometimes vague, sometimes dis- 
tinct—very much like a Japanese water 
design. It may be used all over the sur- 
face, or only on the upper half, grad- 
ually disappearing into a smooth tint. 

The tall vase beside the crocus jar was 
done in this way. It is pale gray green, 
with a peculiar set of swirling white 
lines that run like a pattern all over the 
surface. The ivy leaf border is of dark 
green mixed with a very little enamel. 

Then, for those who dare, even two 
colors may be used, as im the rose bowl, 
pictured in the group of three. For this, 
white enamel was applied; then a lovely 
rose pink—made from crimson lake and 
white enamel—was floated in, and a 
clear light green floated over the pink. 
The result is a thin veil of misty gray 
green, through which the rose color 
shimmers and glows, as an old pottery 
legend has it, “like the shining arm of 
a beautiful woman.” 
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Since the enamel is harder and 
tougher without the addition of color, it 
is well to leave pure white the inside of 
every piece which is to hold water. 

The tall candlestick in the photograph 
is not enameled, but painted with suc- 
cessive washes of water color. Water 
color gives a very beautiful finish, rich 
and velvety, to any piece which need not 
be waterproof. Dissolve a half pan of 
color in half a cupful of water, and 
apply with successive washes to the 
piece of pottery. 

Whichever method you choose—high 
gloss or velvet finish, smooth glaze or 
swirling, one color or more than one— 
you will be surprised and delighted 
when you look upon the finished piece 
and realize that this rare bit of pottery 
is your very own handiwork. 

Patterns for the pottery illustrated 
can be furnished for 25 cents. These 
patterns are in three parts, including 
base, wall and decorative design, stamped 
on thin paper. The base and wall are 
to be transferred to cardboard, for a 
guide. Directions for transferring the 
design to the pottery are given in this 
article. 

Clay of the desired quality will be fur- 
nished, if desired, by our Handicraft 
Department, in five-pound bricks, the 
price being 25 cents, express collect. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HovusEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making money 
orders and checks payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 
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Embroidered Hair Ribbons 


(For descriptions and prices see Page 464) 


Embroidered hair ribbon. No 1009+ Embroidered hair ribbon. No 1010+ 
ahs rb Embroidered hair ribbon with initial. No 1011+ 
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New Stenciled Curtains 


(For descriptions and prices see Page 464) 


Stenciled curtain of crossbar scrim. No 1006+ 


Curtain with conventionalized Virginia creeper design 
No 1007+ 
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Towel No 1014+. 


Three sizes 


Ribbons, Curtains and Towels 


NEW idea for  children—em- 

broidered hair ribbons. And the 

embroidery is so simple that a 
pair of ribbons can be finished easily in 
an afternoon. 

Stamped hair ribbons, No 1009+, 
1010+ and 1011+, which are shown on 
Page 462, cost 45 cents each, or 80 cents 
a pair, postpaid. They are one yard 
long and 5 inches wide. The ribbon is 
of fine taffeta, and comes in white, pale 
blue, or pink, as is desired. Silks for 
working a pair of these hair ribbons 
cost 30 cents extra. Sashes with the 
same pattern can also be furnished. No 
1011+ can be stamped with any letter 
desired. 

Some new stencil designs for cur- 
tains are shown on Page 463. A new 
material for stenciled curtains is cross- 
bar scrim. No 1006+, made of cross- 
bar scrim and stenciled in rose and 
green, costs $3 a pair, finished and ready 
to hang. The single curtain is from 2 
to 2% yards long, and 36 inches wide. 
The cut stencil for this design costs 
25 cents, postpaid. } 

The curtain with the conventionalized 
Virginia creeper design (No 1007+) 
stenciled on cream or ivory scrim, in 
olive, brown and bluish purple, costs $3 
a pair, postpaid. These curtains are 
ready to hang, and the measurements 
are the same as those of No 1006+. 

Roman design No 1008+, stenciled in 
old blue and brown upon cream or ecru 
scrim, costs $3 a pair, postpaid, also, and 
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is of the same length and width as the 
others. 

Towel No 1014+ comes in three 
sizes, 15 by 24 inches, which is the shav- 
ing towel; 18 by 27 inches, the guest 
towel; and the regular towel size, 22 by 
36 inches. Stamped on pure Irish linen 
huck, shaving towel No 1014+ costs 55 
cents, postpaid; cotton for working, 20 
cents extra. Guest towel No 1014+ 
costs 60 cents; cotton for working, 25 
cents extra. Regular size towel No 
1014+ (22 by 36 inches) costs 75 


cents; cotton for working, 30 cents 


extra. 

Guest towel No 1013+ (18 by 27 
inches), stamped on pure Irish linen 
huck, costs 60 cents, postpaid. Cotton 
for working costs 25 cents extra. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HousEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all 
money orders and checks payable to 
The Phelps Publishing Company. 


Guest towel No 1013+ 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine by an expert in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 

Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 
answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 


The Development of Home Economies 


By Isabel Bevier 


Professor of Home Economics in the University of Illinois 


O THE woman in her home, inter- 
ested in her kind and in the bet- 
terment of the common life, the 

story of the development of home eco- 
nomics in the United States is full of 
inspiration and significance. Because 
the apparent machinery—conferences 
and publications—of home economics of 
the present day is more largely in the 
hands of teachers than home makers, 
this woman in the home sometimes fails 
to realize how mighty a factor she has 
ever been, and still is, in the real prog- 
ress of the subject. The unnumbered 
words that have been spoken, the count- 
less articles that have been written in 
the past year about the cost of living, 
may not reduce that greatly, but they 
have shown, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, the power of the woman as an 
economic factor in the home, and the 
imperative necessity that she be so edu- 
cated as to understand her task. 
Many factors have contributed to the 
development of what is now included 
in the term “home economics.” Within 
the limits of this article it will be pos- 


sible to name but few. In a general 
way, the facts of its development are to 
be sought in the life history of those 
men and women who have been able to 
discover the signs of the times in refer- 
ence to home and family, and have given 
of their knowledge and skill for the bet- 
terment of the life of their fellow-beings. 

Out of a score or more, the names of 
at least four pioneers must be given; 
namely, Mrs Emma Willard, Mary 
Lyon and the Beecher sisters. Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education gives 
Mrs Willard the honor of outlining the 
first scheme for the higher education of 
women. She is said to have taken the 
name and some of her ideas from the 
theological seminary. The old Female 
Seminarv and the new technical school 
at Troy, N Y, are monuments to her ef- 
forts and the loyal love of Mrs Russell 
Sage. 

At the same time the Misses Grant 
and Lyon were working out the ideas 
which later found expression in Mt 
Holyoke Seminary. It remained for the 
Beecher sisters to give perhaps the clear- 
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est expression to these ideas, under the 
title “* domestic economy,” and their at- 
titude toward the whole subject is best 
shown in the preface to “A Treatise 
on Domestic Economy,” by Catherine 
Beecher, which was published in 1840: 
* The author of this work was led to 
attempt it by discovering in her exten- 
sive travels the deplorable sufferings of 
multitudes of young wives and mothers 
from the combined influence of poor 
health, poor domestics and a defective 
domestic education. The measure which 
more than any other would tend to rem- 
edy this evil would be to place domestic 
economy on an equality with the other 
sciences in female schools. This should 
be done because it can be properly and 
systematically taught (not practically, 
but as a science) as much so as political 
economy, as moral science or any other 
branch of study; because it embraces 
knowledge which will be needed by 
young women at all times and in all 
places ; because this science can never be 
properly taught until it is made a branch 
of study; and because this method will 
secure a dignity and importance in the 
estimation of young girls which can 
never be accorded while they perceive 


Mrs Emma Willard, founder of Troy Female Seminary 


their teachers and parents practically at- 
taching more value to every other de- 
partment of science than this.” 

Meanwhile, the formal education of 
girls had superseded the home instruc- 
tion of colonial davs to a considerable 
extent. Girls’ high schools and acade- 
mies were well and favorably known. 
The founding of Oberlin College for 
both sexes in 1833, the opening of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1837, the 
beginning of normal schools at Lexing- 
ton, Mass, in 1839, the founding of The 
New England Female Medical College 
in 1842, of Elmira College in 1855 and 
of Vassar College in 1865, are illustra- 
tions of the extension of the educational 
outlook and the recognition of the need 
of definite training for special work. 
While at first glance these changes may 
seem to have afforded women more op- 
portunities to leave the home, it must be 
remembered that they also brought 
greater intelligence into the home and 
its activities. 

The decade from 1870 to 1880 was most 
fruitful in educational experiments of all 
kinds. Perhaps a glance at social and 
industrial conditions may help us to a 
better appreciation of the spirit of the 
age. Industrialism, now so 
mighty a factor, was beginning 
to make its power felt. - Pio- 
neers were hastening to occupy 
the vast acres of the West. 
Agriculture and mechanic 
arts were beginning to enter 
their kingdom. Many new oc- 
cupations were open to women. 
Everywhere there was need 
for the skilled labor of the 
hand. The power of the 
needle was in evidence. Sew- 
ing classes and cooking classes, 
public and private, thrived. 

To this period belongs the 
story of the New York Cook- 
ing School, under the wise 
leadership of that marvelous 
woman, Juliet Corson. Her 
pupils were numbered by the 
thousands, and the popularity 
of her work is shown by the 
fact that fifty thousand copies 
of her pamphlet, “ Fifteen- 
Cent Dinners for Working- 
men’s Families,” were distrib- 
uted in a short time. To this 
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period belongs also the 
formation of the Wom- 
an’s Educational Associa- 
tion of Boston, and, as 
a direct result of their 
efforts, the incorporation, 
later, of the Boston 
Cooking School, with 
Mrs Sarah E. Hooper as 
president. Another most 
interesting chapter could 
be written of the work 
of Miss Parloa—of her 
lectures at New London, 
Ct; in Tremont Temple, 
Boston; at Portsmouth, 
N H; and especially at 
Lasell Seminary; and the 
notable course for teach- 
ers which she conducted 
at Chautauqua, NY. 
Mrs Lincoln’s great work 
also began in connection with the prin- 
cipalship of the Boston Cooking School, 
while Mrs Rorer’s name and fame are 
associated with the Philadelphia School 
of Cookery. 

While the industrial spirit manifested 
itself in the East in classes in the va- 
rious arts, in the West conditions and 
results were somewhat different. It was 
in this decade that a new instrument of 
education appeared. The land grant col- 
leges made for themselves a place in the 
life and education of the people. The 
freedom of a new country; the right to 
try experiments ; faith in themselves and 
the people, and a certain open-minded- 
ness to new ideas, were the inheritance 
of these Western pioneers. They were 
students of men and of outdoor life as 
well as of books. They demanded that 
education should not be a thing apart 
from life, but rather should stand as an 
interpreter in the midst of it; that learn- 
ing and labor should go hand in hand, 
and the schools should be for all the 
people; and in the West people means 
men and women. 

So when the colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts provided instruction 
for men in the work of the farm and the 
shop, it was recognized that instruction 
ought also to be provided for women in 
the work of the home and its activities. 
Iowa, Kansas and Illinois led in this 
movement. It is difficult to say just 
how much home economics owes to each 
of these agencies—the private and public 


Mrs Gregory 


Organizer of home economics in 
University of Illinois 


cooking schools, techni- 
cal schools for men, co- 
education and the land 
grant colleges; nor is it 
necessary, but it is easy 
to see that private and 
public cooking schools 
have greatly influenced 
public sentiment. The 
records show that again 
and again cooking has 
been introduced into the 
public schools through 
the initiative of some 
public-spirited woman 
who has also provided 
the equipment. It has 
been the privilege of 
these cooking schools to 
touch at first hand the 
homes of all classes and 
conditions of people, and 
so to create a demand for instruction 
in the public schools in the arts of the 
home. They have demonstrated the 
desirability and possibility of having 
good food well served at small expense, 


and so ministered to a universal need? 


In the East, their influence has been par- 
ticularly strong, and through them a be- 
ginning was made in that extensive field 
of invalid cookery and hospital eco- 
nomics. 

In the West the land grant colleges 
have been the great agents in the exten- 
sion of this knowledge of the home. 
Perhaps no other agency has seen so 
clearly the need of the scientific basis 
for the work or been so insistent in the 
demand for it. The present-day farmer 
realizes the importance of science in 
agriculture, so it is easy for him to 
understand that many of the problems 
of the home must have the aid of science 
in their solution. It is the growth of 
this sentiment that has made possible 
and sustained the department of home 
economics in state universities. 

Technical schools for men increased 
the content of education, showed the 
value of special training, gave a certain 
definiteness to such training, and, indi- 
rectly, an impetus to the development of 
lines of work of peculiar interest to 
women. If the man could find special 
use for his physics, bacteriology and 
chemistry, the woman realized that the 
same privilege was hers, and soon dis- 
covered that the kitchen stove was a 
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more satisfactory and 
accessible instrument for 
her use in_ illustrating 
laws of heat than the 
steam engine; that while 
the bacteria of the soil 
were interesting, those of 
the kitchen cupboard 
were mearer and more 
important to her, and as 
for chemistry, soap, 
stains, food, dirt, an un- 
numbered host of illus- 
trations could be taken 
from her daily life. 

Co-education gave to 
woman not only entrance 
to a large field of knowl- 
edge, but also a comrade- 
ship with her brother 
in this larger life and broader outlook 
which helped her to see more clearly 
where her peculiar field of effort lay. 
When once she had the freedom and the 
knowledge to choose her kingdom she 
preferred the home to the office, factory 
or the platform; and a voluntary choice 
of subjects suited to her needs followed 
a better appreciation of her place in the 
world’s life. 

The Centennial Exposition gave a 
great impetus to manual training, and 
was followed by the founding at St 
Louis, in 1879, of the first manual train- 
ing school in the United States. In the 
next decade this manual training idea 
grew rapidly, and became a part of the 
public school system in all the larger 
cities. A natural result of this work in 
the public schools was a demand for 
more advanced work. The classes in 
cooking and sewing, started in New 
York City in 1870, proved to be the 
mustard seed which apparently produced 
two mighty trees which are still growing ; 
namely, Pratt Institute and Teachers 
College, now part of Columbia Univer- 
sity. This work, accomplished in New 
York City in a little less than twenty 
years—Pratt Institute was founded in 
1887, Teachers College in 1888—is of 
particular interest because it typified 
the way in which home economics de- 
veloped in the whole country in the next 
twenty years. The order of develop- 
ment is practically the same everywhere. 
First the simplest beginnings in cook- 
ing and sewing, then more elaborate 
work in both. Then follows the search 


Mrs Nellie Kedzie Jones 
Fiest teacher in Kansas 
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for the underlying prin- 
ciples, the classification 
and differentiation of the 
parts, and next a great 
technical school, such as 
Pratt Institute. Then the 
demand for specially 
trained teachers to im- 
part this knowledge, and 
the founding of a teach- 
ers college follows. 

By 1890 the demand 
for some phase of home 
economics prevailed very 
generally in the United 
States. Of course, the 
idea was not well formu- 
lated nor dignified by a 
title, nor recognized as a 
movement. The school- 
man spoke of it as the new idea in edu- 
cation The lay woman called it prac- 
tical, common sense education, but all 
classes * took notice” and made a place 
for it in their working plans. So that 
when Chicago University opened its 
classrooms and dormitories for women, 
it was distinctly stated that in that cen- 
ter of learning the economic and sanitary 
aspects of the housing as well as the 
food problem would receive due consid- 
eration. 

In this decade another exposition 
showed a decided advance had heen 
made in the problems of the home since 
1876. The concrete example on the ex- 
position grounds of a workingman’s 
home m»intained on the basis of a fam- 
ily income of five hundred dollars was 
a great eye-opener to many. Mrs Ellen 
H. Richards, the promoter of this ex- 
hibit, cherishes as one of the strongest 
proofs of growth in appreciation of the 
home the remarks of two visitors, both 
men. “ This house may be run on an 
income of five hundred dollars, but it 
takes a five thousand dollar wife to do 
it.” 

The institute idea grew, as evidenced 
by the founding in Philadelphia of 
Drexel Institute, in Chicago of Lewis 
Institute, and Bradley Polytechnic at 
Peoria. Departments of home econom- 
ics in agricultural colleges moved east- 
ward. In this period Nebraska, Michi- 
gan and Ohio added this group of sub- 
jects to the offerings of their agricultural 
colleges. By 1900 this child of the home 
had grown to such dimensions that to 
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some people serious con- 
sideration of a classifica- 
tion, a bibliography, and 
a name seemed absolutely 
essential. Mr and Mrs 
Melvil Dewey invited a 
few interested friends to 
their Lake Placid home 
for a conference. Thus 
was born the Lake Placid 
Conference of Home 
Economics. The seven 
members which consti- 
tuted that first confer- 
ence, brave souls though 
they were, and gifted 
with the prophet’s vision, 
little dreamed that in ten 
years their efforts would 
result in a great organi- 
zation, with a membership of over fif- 
teen hundred, a journal and a graduate 
school. 

This last decade has marked a de- 
cided advance all along the line, though 
possibly that at the top and bottom is 
most in evidence. The state universi- 
ties of Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin 
have established departments of home 
economics, and Cornell has joined the 
ranks, while the public schools every- 


Dr C. F. Langworthy, of the Department of Agriculture 


The late Dr W. O. Atwater 
of Wesleyan University 


where are “putting in 
domestic science” as fast 
as they can. The normal 
schools have heard and 
heeded the call for teach- 
ers of this work. Sim- 
mons College of Boston, 
founded expressly to 
prepare women to earn 
a livelihood, has an in- 
creasing number’ of 
women in its work for 
the home. 

Of the numerous agen- 
cies outside the schools 
which are doing much, 
both directly and_ indi- 


rectly, to promote the 
development of home 
economics, only _ three 


may be mentioned: First, the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; second, the 
farmers’ institutes; third, the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Volumes might be written concerning 
the information and inspiration derived 
from this last source alone. Since that 
notable meeting in Middletown, Ct, in 
1902, when, at the request of Prof W. O. 
Atwater, some twenty-five persons in- 
terested in the betterment of the home 
met for conference in the classrooms 
and laboratories of Wesleyan University, 
to this present hour, every woman has 
been given substantial aid by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Home makers 
and teachers alike acknowledge grate- 
fully the invaluable services given by 
conference and publications, by Dr True, 
director of the office of experiment sta- 
tions and by Dr Langworthy, expert in 
nutrition. 

And what shall we say of home eco- 
nomics in this year, 1910? That it is 
moving on by leaps and bounds; every- 
where, strong men and earnest women 
are putting their very life blood into this 
work. The day has long passed for 
“making it popular.” Now it is to be 
made vital, fundamental, squared with 
the facts of science, the principles of 
art, the laws of economics and sociology ; 
all agencies, all people who have for 
their purpose the betterment of living 
conditions, are needed to “ make good” 
Mrs Richards’s definition of home eco- 
nomics, and true the poet’s words, “ The 
ways they are many, the end it is one.” 
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The Pioneers of Scientific Cookery 


By Mary J . Lincoln 


Author of The Boston Cook Book, ete 


HE question of priority in the be- 

ginning of the cooking school 

movement is of minor moment, but 
it seems advisable to give here a few 
brief facts, gained from my personal 
knowledge of the matter, as many erro- 
neous statements have been printed in 
the past. The pioneers in any move- 
ment are often forgotten as the work 
develops, and record of their work may 
be invaluable in future years. 

In 1870, a free training school for 
women was organized in New York 
City, at the suggestion of Mrs Caroline 
Hodges. Miss Juliet Corson, a native 
of Boston and a woman of fine literary 


Peoria, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Wash- 
ington, Boston and many other places, 
and aroused or stimulated the interest 
in the work, not only in this country, but 
in England and France, by her personal 
instruction, by her books, by outlining 
courses of study and by teachers trained 
in her methods. Her work for the poor 
was undoubtedly of immediate practical 
value, at a time when it was desperately 
needed; and probably covered a larger 
field than that of any other pioneer. 
How extensive and lasting were the 
results of Miss Corson’s labor from 1873 
to 1893 will never be known. It is dif- 
ficult to find any community where the 


Mrs Mary J. Lincoln in her study 


culture and active philanthropy, was 
secretary of this school. She made a 
thorough study of foods in their eco- 
nomic aspect, and after the panic of 1873 
opened classes in cooking for the benefit 
of the poor women who were ignorant 
of the best ways to cook the cheapest 
foods. 

Miss Corson wrote a number of books 
and pamphlets on this subject and in 
1876 established the New York Cooking 
School. She gave lectures in Montreal, 
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seeds of her generous purpose were not 
sown, so rapidly did the interest in the 
work spread over the country. Some 
seed fell into waste places where the soil 
was not ready; some sprouted but soon 
died from local neglect; and still more 
may have been long in developing; but 
all those who have garnered any fruit 
gratefully acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to Miss Corson, the pioneer in 
America of scientific cookery. 

Miss Maria Parloa gave her first pub- 
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lic lecture on “‘ Cooking and Digestion,” 
in New London, Ct, in the summer of 
1876. Friends who knew of her ability, 
both as a cook and a teacher, advised her 
to open a cooking school, and she selected 
Boston as the field for her first effort. 
In May, 1877, she gave four introduc- 
tory lectures in Tremont Temple, and 
although she was out of pocket forty 
dollars the interest in the lectures gave 
her courage to begin the school in Octo- 
ber, 1877, at 174 Tremont Street. 

Miss Parloa gave generously of her 
services to many of the charitable or- 
ganizations which opened classes for the 
poor in various parts of the city and 
suburbs. Classes came to her rooms 
from Jasell Seminary, and the next 
vear, 1878, she gave lectures at that 
school and also at Miss Morgan’s school 
in Portsmouth, NH. Lectures in many 
other cities and schools kept her time 
fully occupied, and the interest in the 
work seemed to be widespread. In the 
summer of 1878 she visited schools in 
I:ngland and France and in 1879 gave 
a course of lectures at the Assembly, 
Chautauqua, N Y. 

Miss Parloa continued her school in 
Boston until 1882; then gave lectures in 
Chicago and other Western cities, and 
finally established a private school in 
New York, which she continued for 
many years. 

Mrs Helen S. Campbell came to her 
work as a teacher of cook- 
ery, well equipped with 
scholarly heritage and artis- 
tic endowments, with large 
experience as a writer for 
children and with a sym- 
pathetic interest in all con- 
ditions of life, which had 
heen stimulated by her ob- 
servations while living in 
all parts of the country, as 
the wife of an army sur- 
geon. Dropping the study 
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Catherine Owen 
of medicine, which she had Org of the catlier contributoreto  tauqua, N Y, which she con- 
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While there she wrote The Easiest Way 
in Housekeeping and Cooking, as a text 
book for her classes. 

In 1880 she was associated with Mrs 
Anna Lowell Woodbury, in establishing 
a cooking school and diet kitchen in 
Washington, D C, but was called very 
soon to the position of editor of the 
literary and household departments of 
The Continent, published in Philadelphia 
by Mr Tourzee. 

Mrs Campbell studied economic con- 
ditions at home and abroad; articles on 
her New York investigations appeared 
in the New York Tribune; and the re- 
sults of her observations in Europe were 
published in a book, Prisoners of 
Poverty Abroad. (1888.) She was 
appointed special lecturer house- 
hold economics in the University of 
Wisconsin, and later her lectures 
covered a large field in the West and 
South. 

Mrs Emma P. Ewing, a native of 
New York state and for many years a 
resident in Washington, Maryland and 
Kansas, began carrying out her dream 
of making household science a separate 
branch of study in all schools, by writ- 
ing a story interwoven with recipes and 
household hints, for Hall’s Journal of 
Health. It was published in book form 
in 1880, entitled Cooking and Castle 
Building. Business losses and the fail- 
ing health of her husband led her to 
take up writing and lectur- 
ing on cookery as a profes- 
sion. 

In 1881 she was elected 
superintendent of a cooking 
school in Chicago, and in 
1882 was called to the chair 
of domestic economy in 
Iowa Agricultural College, 
where she arranged a course 
of study in domestic econ- 
omy. In 1883 she opened 
a summer school at Chau- 


begun with reference to 

food, Mrs Campbell turned to the so- 
ciological field of work and wrote, in 
1877, The Problem of the Poor. Then, 
1ugmenting her experience in practical 
housekeeping by lessons from Miss 
Corson, in 1878 she began teaching in 
Raleigh, N C, where a cooking school 
had been organized through the energy 
of Mr Burwell of Peace Institute. 


ducted for seventeen years. 

Mrs Ewing was also associated with 
the establishment of domestic science in 
Purdue University, Marietta College, 
and the Boston Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and she has lectured in 
nearly every state from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. The Vienna method of bread 
making, introduced at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia, and adapted 
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to our home use, found a zealous 
expounder in Mrs Ewing. Her most 
strenuous efforts were directed toward 
teaching good bread making, the best 
ways of using our native foods and the 
development of flavor by proper cook- 
ing and seasoning. 

The determining influence in the or- 
ganization of the Boston Cooking 
School was the return of Mrs Sarah T. 
Hooper from a long sojourn in Aus- 
tralia. She had seen the work at the 
South Kensington School on her way 
through London, and came home filled 
with enthusiasm to have similar work 
in Boston, especially for the benefit of 
the poor and those who would work out 
as cooks. This had long been a subject 
to which she had given much time, 
thought and effort. She found the field 
ready for her, for the influence of the 
work in New York was being felt in 
Soston. Although encouraged by the 
interest in Miss Parloa’s school, Mrs 
Hooper felt that it did not reach the 
people most in need of instruction. 

In 1879 The Woman’s Educational 
Association, of which Mrs Hooper was 
an active member, voted to expend one 
hundred dollars in the establishment of 
a school, their object being to offer in- 
struction in cooking to those who wished 
to earn a livelihood as cooks, or who 
would make practical use of such in- 
struction in their families. The terms 
were low—$1.50 for six lessons. They 
named the school the Boston Cooking 
School, and it was opened for classes on 
March 10, 1879, at 158!4 Tremont 
Street. Miss Joanna Sweeney was en- 
gaged as teacher for the practice classes, 
and Miss Parloa to give demonstration 
lectures on alternate Saturdays. And 
here let me give the true version of a 
matter which has been incorrectly stated 
in many reports. 

Miss Parloa’s School of Cookery, as 
it was named and always known in Bos- 
ton, was a private affair, owned and 
managed entirely by herself, and was 
always distinct from the Boston Cook- 
ing School. Miss Parloa was hired to 
lecture at the Boston Cooking School 
during its first term with Miss Sweeney, 
and again, during my second year as 
principal, when she taught the first nor- 
mal pupils two lessons each week at the 
school. Miss Parloa was the founder 
of her own school, the first in Boston to 


give scientific instruction, and she was 
also the founder of her school in New 
York; but she was not the founder of 
the Boston Cooking School; and no more 
was I the founder, nor Mrs Dearborn, 
nor Miss Farmer, as has been affirmed 
frequently by misinformed writers. 
None of us originated, established or en- 
dowed the school. 

The Woman’s Educational Associa- 
tion (not the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union) founded the Boston 
Cooking School. In 1883 the school was 
incorporated, its business and finances 
were managed by a committee called the 
Boston Cooking School Corporation, of 
which Mrs Hooper was the first presi- 
dent. I was simply the first principal 
of the school and had nothing to do with 
its management or. affairs, except to 
teach to the best of my ability. My suc- 
cessors were hired as principals under 
the presidents who succeeded Mrs 
Hooper. 

The influence on the Boston Cooking 
School of Miss Parloa and Miss 
Sweeney, the pioneers in Boston, has ex- 
tended to the present day. They were 
my teachers ; the two principals who suc- 
ceeded me were my pupils, and they in 
turn were followed by their pupils. 
Each teacher contributed largely to the 
school from her own personality, from 
her individuality in teaching and from 
her acquirement of advantages accrued 
from the experience of her predecessors, 
and those which developed with the 
steady growth and prosperity of the in- 
stitution. 

Now that the Boston Cooking School 
has become a part of Simmons College 
(1902), with its generous endowment, its 
complete equipment, its central location 
and its wise administrators, the purpose 
of the founders of the school has been 
largely, if not wholly accomplished. It 
is gratifying to know that Mrs Hooper 
and many of the noble women who co- 
operated with her, lived to see the frui- 
tion of their good work. 

Remini ™ 

The answer to the frequent question, 
“How did you happen to become a 
teacher of cookery?” is next. It was one 
of the rare instances where the two fac- 
tors in the labor problem—the work to 
be done and the woman needing work— 
were happily brought together. I can 
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make no claim to any other training for 
the work than that acquired by daily 
experience in my kitchen, without serv- 
ant or child to help or hinder. 

Without my knowledge, my name was 
suggested as a teacher for the Boston 
Cooking School, on the very inception of 
the enterprise, by Miss Marian Devy- 
ereux. I refused to consider the propo- 
sition, for while I knew that I could 
cook, I knew nothing about cooking 
schools. I had no experience as a cook 
except for my family of two, and having 
had but one short term of teaching in a 
country school twenty years before, I 
felt no confidence in my ability to teach 
even the little that I knew. The matter 
was dropped and Miss Sweeney was 
engaged as teacher. But during this 
first session I called at the school with 
Miss Devereux that I might see how 
Miss Sweeney conducted a cooking les- 
son. The work seemed less formidable 
after this, but I heard nothing more 
about the plan until late in November. 
Then the committee, who seemed con- 
vinced that I was the woman for the 
place, offered to send me-to Miss 
Sweeney for as many lessons as I could 
take before December first, and to one 
of Miss Parloa’s lectures and then en- 
gage me to teach for six months, at a 
salary of $75 per month. This was a 
most generous offer, and I felt that if 
others had so much confidence in me I 
certainly ought to be willing to try, and 
I consented to take the school a month 
on trial. I took seven lessons from Miss 
Sweeney, in fancy dishes which were 
new to me; and probably she never had 
a pupil more in earnest. 

My relief at finding that a lecture by 
Miss Parloa was not the finished, for- 
mal, platform style of the usual public 
speaker cannot be expressed. It was not 
a lecture ; it was like a friendly chat with 
neighbors gathered round her kitchen 
table, who watched and questioned as 
she worked and explained. All her mo- 
tions were so natural, her methods so 
easy and so like my own and those of 
my friends, that I began to believe that 
{ could do likewise. When she said 
frankly, in reply to a question, “I do 
not know,” and later pushed the oven 
door tight with her foot, the tension 
under which I had been watching her 
gave way and I said in my heart, “I 
must simply be my natural self; work in 
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my own way, just as I do at home.” 
Thanks to my mother’s wise training, | 
knew that my way was one of which I 
need not be ashamed. 

What I did not know I would make 
no pretense of knowing; I was sure that 
all which my fifteen years’ experience as 
a housekeeper had taught me, I could 
teach, and what I did not know I could 
learn. 

I had but one pupil for the first lesson ; 
before the week ended several classes 
were formed and the work began in 
earnest. The dread of exposure of my 
ignorance of fancy cooking was soon 
forgotten in my surprise that so many 
of my pupils, some much older than 
myself, were ignorant of the common 
foods, of the management of a fire and 
of the simplest principles of cookery. 

The conviction was formed then and 
there, and has deepened with experience, 
that pupils must be shown as well as 
told how to cook. They must not only 
have the recipe, but must be shown how 
to work it out. I have had many expres- 
sions from former pupils of the value 
of this training. 

My ability to give a demonstration 
lecture remained yet to be tested. [ 
could fill pages in recording the nights 
of preparation for the long and difficult 
and partly untried progrzm which | was 
asked to give for my first lecture, and of 
the anxious hours and the final moments 
of agony endured before that trying 
time. This seems foolish now, but we 
must remember that in 1879 there were 
but few women’s clubs, and almost no 
public speakers among women, except 
the pioneers in suffrage and temperance, 
and I had always been too reticent and 
timid to “ speak in meeting” or sewing 
circle, the only outlet then for many 
women. But this dragon was _ van- 
quished with my opening words, “ La- 
dies, I am to show you this morning how 
to prepare a Christmas dinner,” and 
since that eventful morning it has never 
reappeared. 

The second vear the school doubled in 
numbers and my work was doubled, for 
in addition to teaching the regular 
classes and the general care of the school, 
I took the course of lessons in the nor- 
mal class which Miss Parloa was hired 
to teach at our rooms. This was the 
first class of cooking teachers trained in 
Boston; they afterward taught in 
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Hampton, Washington, Worcester and 
other places far and near. 

The third year I had entire charge of 
the normal class, gave weekly demon- 
strations, revised the course of instruc- 
tion and prepared the recipes on the hec- 
tograph. The school was now well es- 
tablished, and with the exception of lab- 


- oratory work, food analysis and the use 


of individual gas tables, nearly every 
feature of cooking school work was in- 
troduced during these first years. 

We had classes of young ladies just 
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entering society, prospective and expe- 
rienced housekeepers, nurses from sev- 
eral hospitals, medical students from 
Harvard, pupils from the school for the 
deaf and dumb, also from the North 
End, cooks for special lessons and nor- 
mal pupils from widely separated parts 
of the country. Lectures on chemistry 
were given by Mrs Richards; on anat- 
omy and digestion by physicians of 
note; and on marketing by those expe- 
rienced in that work. 

From this accumulated experience in 
teaching I prepared The Boston 
Cook Book. This was done 
primarily to meet the need of 
a textbook for my _ pupils 
and save the copying of recipes, 
but with as little thought that it 
would one day meet a_ world- 
wide demand as I had, five 
years before, of the develop- 
ment of cooking schools. Soon 
after the book was published the 
school was moved into more com- 
modious quarters and we had 
every prospect for a most suc- 
cessful year. A sudden death in 
my family made it necessary for 
me to resign in the middle of 
the term, January, 1885; and 
this ended my connection with 
the Boston Cooking School. 

I was soon at liberty to give 
all my time to lectures, and had 
classes in many parts of New 
England. For three vears I 
taught classes in Lasell Semi- 
nary; I also taught the first 
normal class of public school 
kitchen teachers; but I was con- 
vinced that I could do better 
work by lectures to housekeep- 
ers, and by writing for the 
household magazines which 
were then being started in va- 
rious parts of the country; and 
since 1888 I have declined all 
requests for class work in 
schools. 

It is pleasant to recall, as 1 
am writing these reminiscences, 
that the first article which I 
wrote for publication was by 
special request of Mr Bryan for 
a paper on “ Coffee,” for one 


The late Clerk, W. Bryan, the founder and first editor of Good Housekeep- Of the early numbers of Goop 


agazine, with his oldest dson. 


was made in the year 
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HE history of the home economics 
movement, given elsewhere in this 
issue, is incomplete without the re- 

port of the last meeting of the American 

Home Economics Association held in 

connection with the Convention of the 

National Educational Association in 
Boston in July. 

Twenty-five years ago the movement 
had been begun. Eleven years ago seven 
interested people met at the Lake Placid 
Club, and agreed that it was time to 
name this child of the new education. 
Tt was determined that home economics 
was the title preferable for the whole 
general subject. And now, at this forty- 
eighth convention of the educators of 
this country, in nearly every meeting, 
from every platform, the subject of 
home economics was mentioned and dis- 
cussed. 

On Tuesday, July 5, the National 
Committee on Agricultural Education 
joined with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in giving a luncheon 
to Mr Hayes, the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. The committee sent to the 
School Garden Association asking for 
contributions for this luncheon. Vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers were received 
from the far borders of the United 
States from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast. Some seventy-five guests were 
present, and under the efficient manage- 
ment of Miss Anna Barrows of the 
American Home Economics and Miss 
Shaw of the School Garden Associations, 
the luncheon proved a great success. 

Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
were given over to sectional meetings to 
which so many more came than had been 
expected that several sections had to 
be carried on simultaneously, the papers 
being repeated in each. These papers 
will appear in the Amcrican Journal of 
Home Economics. Thursday morning 
the home economics teachers attended 
the section devoted to agricultural and 
home economics education, where col- 
lege entrance credits were discussed, and 
most illuminating papers given on the 
ways to present the sciences in order to 
gain most from them to fit the demands 
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of the day. Friday morning the manual 
training platform was shared by the 
home economics people, and one of the 
two subjects on the closing evening of 
the convention was this part of education. 

Interest, however, centers in the re- 
sults shown by this conference, and 
probably the most significant of these is 
that no longer is home economics a thing 
apart; an addition to an already over- 
crowded curriculum, reluctantly ad- 
mitted by superintendents and_princi- 
pals under pressure. Three years pe° 
a selected few attended the N E A/al- 
though the subject of home economics 
was not upon its official program. This 
year there was not sufficient room pro- 
vided for those who came. And there 
is a different attitude on the part of the 
teacher. She now has the poise and con- 
trol of one who no longer nervously 
asks recognition, but who has arrived. 
From Washington to Maine, from Can- 
ada to Texas, she is proving that in her 
subject lies the education which fits the 
girl to meet and solve the everyday 
problems of her life, and to lift it to a 
higher plane of efficiency and happiness. 
It is no longer on trial. Its social results 
have been proven and shown. 

No other one thing was more promi- 
nent in this entire convention than that 
the most important question before edu- 
cators today is that of vocational train- 
ing, and in this home economics plays 
a very large part. But vocational train- 
ing must not be translated into foods 
and cookery alone, nor should industrial 
and vocational training be interpreted as 
one and the same thing. With a seem- 
ingly new form of education, certain 
words are being too freely used in the 
educational vocabulary. These words 
or terms should be closely defined by the 
teacher before she attempts to use them. 
There has been much confusion and mis- 
use of terms, even among the well- 
trained teachers of home economics. 
With the dovetailing of this group of 
subjects with those known as manual 
training and agriculture, it is obviously 
necessary that a distinct and definite 
naming of courses be strictly observed. 
475 
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Teachers and principals, superintendents 
and boards of education, should realize 
that home economics is as comprehen- 
sive a title as mathematics, with sub- 
divisions which should have names as 
clearly defined as arithmetic, algebra 
and geometry. And until this is done, 
and the teacher is able to define her sub- 
ject, she cannot adequately state the aim 
of her work in any but the general and 
sometimes vague words of all educa- 
tional theory. 

Home economics was long ago ac- 
cepted as the general title of that group 
of subjects which should be taught in 
university and college. [or years the 
misnomers of domestic science and do- 
mestic art have been rife in the land, 
but the tendency to leave these as obso- 
lete terms was shown at these meetings. 
Household science and household arts 
are the accepted terms for the courses 
presented in high school and in the nor- 
mal training leading thereto. And _ if 
Mrs Richards’s wise leadership is fol- 
lowed, the good, old-fashioned term of 
domesiic economy, wrongly used when 
applied to college work, will come into 
its own as descriptive of the work in 
the grammar grades. “‘ Euthenics” is 
still to be reckoned with. That it will 
come into more general use with the 
circulation of Mrs_ Richards’s book, 
Euthenics, is obvious. 

Euthenics, the Science of Control- 
lable Environment, is a book for all edu- 
cators, but for the teachers of home 
economics especially. For when all is 
said and done, when nomenclature and 
placing of studies, college entrance re- 
quirements and correlation of subjects 
have all been discussed, the fact remains 
that in all of education the most potent 
factor is the teacher. And no matter how 
well trained in special sciences, no mat- 
ter how well versed in modern theory, if 
she does not dream dreams and see vis- 
ions of the social results of right living, 
and dedicate her life to accomplishing 
these, the seeds of her knowledge are 
but as chaff which the wind will blow 
away. To read Euthenics is to be 
brought to a realization that all other 
waste in the world is trivial in compari- 
son with the waste in human health and 
energy, dissipated with a wanton hand, 
not because we will, but because we do 
not know. 


That it is no unworthy ambition for 
a woman to set before herself to under- 
stand the laws upon which not alone her 
happiness, prosperity and very life de- 
pend, but those of the family about her, 
Mrs Richards has shown, and preached, 
and written; and her latest book should 
be at least in every teacher’s hands. 
And it was this that Mrs W. N. Hutt of 
Raleigh, N C, in her fine and womanly 
address on * Education of Women for 
Home Making,” given on the closing 
night of the convention, held before that 
vast audience as the great aim of the 
woman’s life. 

The teachers of home economics had a 
choice of three meetings in those early 
July days—the N E A, the meeting of 
institutional workers held at Lake Placid, 
and the Graduate School of Home Eco- 
nomics in session at the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Ia. The 
meeting at Lake Placid was attended by 
fifty-three workers in the institutional 
field, and was reported to be one of the 
most inspiring meetings ever held. With 
the growth of the association a certain 
intimate comradeship, so charming a 
factor in the earlier meetings, has neces- 


sarily disappeared. The sectional meet-- 


ings should be able to retain this fea- 
ture, if the special teachers form small 
groups in which their specific problems 
may be discussed. 

Perhaps the greatest item of news to 
be given about the Graduate School is 
that it has been taken over by the 
American Home Economics Association. 
As this magazine goes to press Miss 
Hunt reports: * We are having a very 
profitable time. The lectures have been 
fine. The conferences held every after- 
noon are bringing out many interesting 
facts. Yesterday in discussing the cost 
of food (as determined by standard 
dietary) in relation to wages, we found 
prices the same all over the country, and 
twenty-three cents per man per day 
about as little as the plainest food can 
be purchased. This makes about eighty 
cents per day or five dollars and sixty 
cents per week for the typical family of 
man, wife and three children.” 

This is an interesting item, especially 
as in all probability no other factor has 
more largely contributed to the proving 
of the importance of training for home 
making than the increased cost of living. 
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NOTHER threshold in the child’s 
dietary life is crossed with the ad- 
vent of the full complement of milk 

teeth, and the first lesson to be taught 

is the art of eating. The rationale of 
this matter is, of course, beyond the 
comprehension of the child, but the 
mother should know what becomes of 
the baby’s bread and butter, of his meat 
and milk. She should understand that 
the process of chewing affects food in 
at least two ways before the act of 
swallowing takes place, and that the 
most important act in eating is thereby 
mastication. By it food is thoroughly 


‘ divided into minute fragments by the 


teeth, so that the animal portion may be 
properly subjected to the action of the 
gastric juice when it arrives at the 
stomach, 

The same careful subdivision of the 
softer foods, called the carbohydrates or 
starches, is essential, for by mastication 
is excited a constant flow of the saliva, 
which contains a chemical agent known 
as ptyalin, by means of which an actual 
process of digestion of these starches 
takes place in the mouth. The insoluble 
starch is thus converted into soluble 
glucose, which can readily be absorbed 
as soon as it enters the stomach. Many 
cases of indigestion are concerned with 
the inability to digest starchy food, and 
the reason is right here. If the matter 
of thorough chewing is not taught the 
child, the stomach, which is capable of 
digesting animal food but has no power 
whatever upon starches, is liable to be 
deranged by the presence of indigestible 
carbohydrates while it is trying to at- 
tend to its proper business. These indi- 
gestible substances must be detained in 
the stomach until the animal products 
are dissolved, when the entire contents 
pass into the small intestine. Here the 
pancreatic juice takes up the belated 
work and the transformation into glu- 
cose is effected, doing, in fact, double 


The Child’s Bill of Fare 


The Feeding of the Normal Child from Two to Six 
Years of Age 


By H. H. Hawxhurst, M D 


dyspepsia may be the sequel. 

Mastication is, then, the first precept ; 
the second is the regulation of drinking, 
and is really a corollary of the first. 
Milk is necessarily a part of every meal, 
and there is a right and a wrong way 
for a child to imbibe it. Never must 
it be taken when there is other food in 
the mouth, for by so doing the process 
of mastication is cut short and much of 
the solid matter eaten is unconsciously 
carried down into the stomach imper- 
fectly prepared or undigested. The 
same is true of other liquids of course. 
Water drinking with meals is to be dis- 
couraged at all ages, for it is only an 
excuse for lazy mastication. 


Lessons in Proper Eating 

To teach a child to eat properly is a 
dreary and sometimes an almost hope- 
less business, but the vital importance 
of the matter should stimulate the parent 
to unwearied patience. This involves 
the oversight of every meal, and usually 
the personal feeding until the lesson is 
inculcated. The matter of supervisory 
feeding suggests the caution that the 
child’s fork and spoon should never be 
allowed to come in contact with the lips 
of nurse or mother. Any one of the 
many forms of disease germs may thus 
be readily transferred to the mouth of 
the child. The organisms of tuberculo- 
sis and of diphtheria are not infre- 
quently present in the mouths of per- 
fectly healthy adults. The resisting 
forces of the child, however, being 
slight, these bodies pursue a different 
course if transmitted to the delicate 
membrane of the young, and by actively 
multiplying disease develops. 

Perfection in any art presupposes 
good tools. The care of the teeth, there- 
fore, manifestly has an important bear- 
ing upon proper feeding. As soon as 
these appear they require attention, for 
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without a clean mouth and good teeth 
the best devised scheme of diet may be 
brought to naught. A soft toothbrush 
and a simple tooth powder should be 
used twice daily as early as the second 
year, and the proper use of the quill 
toothpick or the dental floss taught not 
much later. The teeth of every child 
over two years must be submitted for 
dental examination every six months, 
and any cavity repaired with soft filling. 
The period of growth beginning with 
the twenty-fourth month and ending 
with the sixth year, is hardly less im- 
portant as concerns the child’s dietary 
than the first two years of life. That 
this is not generaily recognized is true, 
for while all children are watched more 
or less carefully during the earlier years 
as to their growth, feeding and general 
management, many are neglected there- 
after. This may be because little brother 
or sister has come to occupy mother’s 
attention, or because of the idea that the 
child is now at the Topsy age and will 
“jes’ grow.” Carelessness and lack of 
common sense account for some of the 
mistakes made at this time, preoccupa- 
tion for some others, but most, I am con- 
fident, are due to an absence of definite 
information as to what is and what is 
not a proper food. The diet should 
never be changed with too much sudden- 
ness; it should never lack system and 
balance, and while a certain variety is 
advisable, too much latitude in the menu 
should be guarded against, and the child 
be fed as a child and not as an adult. 


What the Child Should Not Eat 


For the sake of emphasis the negative 
side of feeding up to the sixth year is 
presented first. The following, therefore, 
are particularly indigestible and should 
be withheld absolutely: Fried food of 
all kinds; ham, sausage, pork in all 
forms; salt food, both fish and flesh; 
game, duck; kidneys, liver, tripe; meat 
stews, because twice-cooked meats are 
hard to digest; the dressing of fowl; 
shellfish; all raw vegetables, potatoes, 
except baked or boiled; tomatoes in any 
form; the coarse vegetables, such as 
beets, turnips, cabbage, green corn, egg 
plant, celery; all fancy bread, hot bread, 
rolls, cake, pastry, griddle cakes; con- 
fectionery, preserves, jellies, nuts; dried 
fruits, raisins, bananas, berries; tea, cof- 
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fee, wine, beer, cider and soda water 
with syrups. 


What the Child Should Eat 


The correct diet carries out with 
elaboration the same principles which 
have already been in force. As before, 
milk is still the basis upon which the 
feeding structure is built. Too much 
of it, however, robs the menu of the 
balance necessary to perfect nutrition, as 
it then replaces other foods. If the 
child is not supplied with the proper 
quantity of milk, more nitrogen in the 
shape of meat is demanded, and an ex- 
cess of this article is sometimes disas- 
trous. About one quart a day is re- 
quired by the average child, and cold 
milk should never be given. If difficult 
of digestion the addition of limewater, 
one ounce to every seven of the milk, 
or a 20 per cent dilution with barley 
water, will correct the disability. Safe- 
guarding the milk at its source, in 
transit, and at home is almost as essen- 
tial as for the younger child. Ice at all 
seasons and pasteurization in summer 
are demanded in addition, unless com- 
plete confidence exists in the product 
and its handlers. Cream upon the 
cereals, or added to the milk in amounts 
varying from two to eight ounces a day, 
is a valuable article of diet, especially if 
there is a tendency to constipation. 

The increase in the proportion of pro- 
teid elements as represented by meats 
is the principal change from the diet of 
the infant. The quantity of meat given 
should be small. about two ounces at 
first, and until three years old a feeding 
every other day is sufficient. The best 
forms are scraped beef. beef steak, mut- 
ton chops, roast beef or lamb and white 
meat of chicken, all to be cut into very 
small pieces and salted to taste, the 
meats being cooked rare. Round steak 
will be relished as well and is fully as 
nutritious as the more expensive cuts of 
beef. Fresh fish, boiled or broiled, may 
be substituted once a week. An egg soft 
boiled, or poached, or made into an 
omelet may take the place of the meat 
on the days when that is omitted. Chil- 


dren are rarely enthusiastic about this 
article of diet, and if it appears too 
often on the table readily tire of it. 
From the vegetable kingdom are per- 
mitted white potatoes, boiled or baked 
only, asparagus tips, spinach, string 
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beans, fresh peas and mashed cauli- 
flower. Nearly all cereals are suitable 
as mush or as porridge, which is a 
thinner mush. Thoroughness in cook- 
ing is the most important point con- 
nected with the preparation of these. 
Whether the ground or the rolled grains 
are used they need long boiling to soften 
the cellulose and to cook the starch 
properly. Pearled wheat, pearled bar- 
ley, coarse and fine hominy and coarse 
oatmeal must be cooked five or six 
hours; rolled wheat, rolled barley and 
rolled oats require three hours; rice and 
farina one hour. If the cereal is soaked 
overnight in the water in which it is to 
be cooked, the necessary boiling time 
may be shortened. Oatmeal, which the 
child favors above the other cereals, is 
a valuable nutrient, furnishing more for 
the money than almost any other food. 
It is best prepared the day before it is 
needed and then reheated as it is wanted. 
If this is done the flavor is enhanced, 
and there is no danger that the grains 
will be hard and indigestible. Salt is 
to be added to all of these just before 
cooking begins. 

Of bread, all varieties may be allowed 
when stale, whether wheat, graham. rye 
or whole wheat, and it mav be a part 
of every meal, with or without butter. 
Zwieback and graham or _ oatmeal 
crackers are to be remembered as offer- 
ing an agreeable change in the bread list. 
Soups and broths of all kinds are 
proper, though those made of meats are 
preferable to vegetable soups. Potato, 
celery and tomato soups and the like 
should, of course, be strained before 
serving. Plain broths will be made more 
nutritious if thickened with arrowroot 
or cornstarch to which cream or milk 
is added. Pressed beef juice is still as 
acceptable as to the younger child. 

The item of desserts at this period, 
while not vital, is important because 
children tease for everything of the kind 
that they see, and are often permitted 
too much liberty. These should be re- 
stricted to plain rice pudding, plain 
bread pudding, junket, plain custard, 
cornstarch, tapioca pudding, and not 
oftener than twice a week a tablespoon- 
ful of plain vanilla ice cream. Certain 
wholesome fruits may be classed as des- 
serts or may be given at breakfast. Ex- 
cept in very hot weather effort is to be 
made to give some form of fruit daily— 


orange juice, baked or stewed apple, and 
stewed prunes are most to be depended 
on, though peaches, pears and scraped 
raw apple are correct after the fourth 
vear. 


The Frequency of Meals 


As a rule three meals a day from the 
second birthday are ample for the 
healthy child. Better appetite and bet- 
ter digestion follow from this arrange- 
ment. Some children, however, require 
a luncheon at 3 or 3.30, and will not do 
well without it. If such is the case a 
glass of milk and a graham cracker, a 
cup of broth and zwieback, or a little 
fruit with bread and butter will answer 
the purpose. There should be no other 
eating between meals. From the list of 
designated foods, menus arranged ac- 
cording to the accompanying table are 
to be selected: 


3REAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
7 to 8 AM 12 to 1 P M 6PM 
Fruit Soup Cereal 
Cereal Meat or Milk 
Milk Poultry or Bread & butter 
Bread & butter Fish 
Ege or chop Vegetables 
Bread & butter 
Dessert 


The Child of the School Age 


When the normal child enters his 
seventh year he has reached a period 
which may be called the school age. His 
digestion is more stable and the intesti- 
nal tract more tolerant, so that the diet 
may now safely approximate that of the 
adult, with rigid restrictions in certain 
lines, however. Fried foods, raw vege- 
tables, pies, rich desserts, fancy pastry, 
crabs, lobster, sauces, gravies, wine, 
heer, coffee and tea are still to be 
avoided for some years. 

Meat, as before, is a most important 
item, but should not be given oftener 
than twice a day. When fish or eggs 
are supplied one meat meal a day is 
ample. The amount proper for a daily 
ration varies with the child. Large, 
stroug bovs and some robust girls re- 
quire a great deal of meat, and its use 
should not be stinted, even so much as 
a half pound at a meal not being exces- 
sive. Other children will not require as 
much as this in two meals. Rheumatic 
affections and some skin disorders will 
arise from a too exclusive meat diet, so 
that the previously indicated balance 
must be maintained by insisting upon 
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proper ingestion of cereals, vegetables, 
fruit and milk. 

Dr Abernathy observed, “‘ There is no 
beast of burden so overloaded as the 
human stomach,” and most healthy chil- 
dren, driven by the keenness of their 
appetites, certainly eat too much. De- 
liberation in eating acts as a better con- 
trol than any specification of the correct 
amounts of various foods in ounces 
would do. Parents must, therefore, still 
enforce thorough mastication. This im- 
plies that sufficient time must be aliowed 
from the hours of study and of play to 
permit the child to eat comfortably and 
unexcited by hurry. The late sleeper 
must be aroused in ample time for a 
leisurely breakfast. Children are ill 
prepared for the duties of the school- 
room if they are hurried off in the morn- 
ing with an insufficient and rapidly eaten 
meal. A poor appetite at this hour is 
often due to a badly ventilated sleeping 
apartment, and the remedy is obvious. 

The child who lives near enough to 
school to return home for the midday 
meal should make this the heaviest of 
the day. In theory this is the correct 
arrangement; in practice, however, it is 
often very difficult to follow. It implies, 
for one reason, the very hurry which we 
have enjoined against, while in many 
households it works the hardship of 
necessitating the cooking of two dinners, 
one for the children at noon and another 
for the head of the family late in the 
day. A compromise is therefore impera- 
tive in such cases. To meet these con- 
ditions let there be a lunch of hot soup, 


with toast and a glass of milk, or an 
omelet with bread and butter, cocoa and 
fruit, or creamed oysters, muffins and a 
glass of milk, or a meal of cereals with 
an egg; something, in fact, adapted from 
the breakfast menu. If the child is 
hungry when school is over, a glass of 
milk or a cup of bouillon with a cracker 
will be acceptable, and will obviate to 
some extent too hearty indulgence in the 
late six o'clock family dinner. 

The other element in the compromise 
involves the adults of the family in that 
the late dinner shall be contrived upon 
lines suitable to the younger partici- 
pants. This may be to the advantage of 
the elders also. Someone has said that 
our dinners are unpunished American 
crimes; it would be better expressed as 
crimes with inevitable punishment. The 
doctrine of the simple life that is being 
preached is not the fad of dreamers, but 
a living, vital issue, the principles of 
which may well be applied to the chief 
meal of the day. “Simplicity in the 
habits of eating and the avoidance of all 
stimulating foods, are, with the excep- 
tion of religion, the most powerful of 
all aids to purity of life.” Talmage 
said that “ many a man is trying to do 
by prayer what can only be done by cor- 
rect diet.” Eating the plain, simply 
cooked, amply nutritive dietary suitable 
for the children of the family, will in- 
volve no real sacrifice for the parents, 
but will rather insure health, long life 
and happiness— 


Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 


The 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


(The most delicious sachet in the world is a winter apple, filled cushion-wise with cloves] 


Its-parent branch a hook, or nail, 
From a stout twine depends this fruit; 
A rosewood wardrobe forms its trunk, 
Morocco slippers hide its root. 


Pierced full of cloves the shriveled 
pome, 

How sweet it scents my grandame’s 
wear! 


Her pearly silk and India shawl 
Waft Ceylon breezes down the stair. 


And bound for church on Sunday 
morn 
(A minted lozenge in his mouth), 
How fragrant does my grandsire walk. 
Clad in some _ waistcoat of his 
youth ! 
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Afternoon Teas and Tea Cakes 


By the Associate Editor 


HE serving of afternoon tea is a 
growing custom in the United 
States, in the small as well as the 

large cities—an agreeable custom, be- 
cause of its informal character. It is an 
agreeable pause in the day’s round of 
social and business duties, and if it is a 
frequent rather than an occasional occur- 
rence, it is actually easier than receiving 
the more formal call. Tea and cakes or 
small sandwiches alone are served un- 
less the tea be a real “ affair” to which 
guests have been asked. These in- 
formal-formal teas are very popular in 
some parts of the country and are 
charming when well done. 

A guest comes to visit a college friend 
and should meet the hostess’s friends at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Hence, 
a tea is given to which few or many are 
bidden as circumstances permit. Then 
additions to the cakes and tea are per- 
missible. Ices may be served with cakes 
in place of tea, or salads with coffee or 
tea and small sandwiches. Good taste dic- 
tates simple refreshments, however de- 
lectable they may be, charmingly served. 


Cakes for Afternoon Tea 


Arrowroot Cakes 
Cream one-half pound of butter. Add 
one-half pound of sugar gradually, beat- 


ing to a smooth cream. Add the beaten 
yolks of three eggs. Mix one pound of 
arrowroot with one-fourth pound of 
pastry flour and add to the batter alter- 
nately with the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Mix quickly and lightly, 
add one scant teaspoonful of vanilla and 
a saltspoonful of salt. Drop with two 
silver forks upon a floured tin and bake 
in a quick oven. Mrs A. T. S. 
Cardamon Cakes 

Beat three eggs light without separat- 
ing. Add to them gradually two pounds 
of sugar, beating steadily. Add three 
ounces of butter. Mix four tablespoon- 
fuls of ground ginger and three of cin- 
namon with one pound of flour. Add to 
the eggs and sugar and beat until 
smooth. Bake in greased shallow pans, 
sprinkling. the top with blanched al- 
monds split in halves before putting in 
the oven. Cut in squares to serve. A. S 
Sugar Ginger IVafers 

Cream three cupfuls of granulated 
sugar with two and one-half cupfuls of 
butter. Add alternately one cupful of 
milk and eight cupfuls of pastry flour, 
beating until light and smooth. Add 
one-fourth cupful of ginger previously 
sifted, and a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in lukewarm water. Roll very 
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thin and bake quickly. This is an old 
family recipe used for afternoon teas 
for fifty years. Mrs’ A. E. F. 


Nut Bread 


Mix iwogether two and one-half cup- 
fuls of sifted flour, three level teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, three-fourths of 
a cupful of chopped walnuts, one-half 
of a cupful of sugar and one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of salt. Add one cupful 
of milk with one beaten egg and bake in 
a moderate oven for one hour. Mrs 
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Graham Margucerites 


Mix chopped nuts with stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs, spread upon graham 
crackers and brown in a hot oven. Mrs 


S. 


Oatmeal Spice Cookies 

Mix one-fourth cupful of butter with 
one-half cupful of New Orleans mo- 
lasses and bring to boiling point. Take 
from the fire, add one-half teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in a very little luke- 
warm water and beat the mixture vigor- 
ously. Add one cupful of rolled oats 
and one-half cupful of sugar mixed to- 
gether, then one egg beaten light without 
separating. Sift together one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cloves, one-half teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of allspice. 
Add the spice to one and one-half cup- 
fuls of flour and add these dry ingre- 
482 


Cutting and covering cocoanut rolls 


dients to the liquid alternately with one- 
fourth cupful of milk. Beat well. Add 
one-fourth cupful of raisins, cut in small 
pieces, and the same amount of dry cur- 
rants. Stir these in quickly, drop the 
batter by spoonfuls on buttered pans and 
bake in moderate oven. M. H. 


Scotch Tea Cakes 


Scotland is noted everywhere for its 
toothsome and substantial national dishes, 
and visitors to the land of cakes always 
bring back tales of the good and homely 
things served by Scotch housewives, who 
cook their characteristic dishes to per- 
fection. The following recipes are gen- 
uine Scotch rules, used by an excellent 
Scotch cook. Mrs A. J. S. 


Dropped Scones 

One cupful of flour, one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Add sufficient but- 
termilk to make a thick batter, beat well, 
and drop in spoonfuls on a greased grid- 
dle. 


Shortbread 


Five tablespoonfuls ef flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of rice flour, four dessert- 
spoonfuls of butter and two tablespoon- 
fuls of castor sugar. Rub these ingre- 
dients together with the fingers till the 
mixture is like bread crumbs. Then 
knead with the right hand and form a 
smooth dough free from cracks. Turn 
it out on a board sprinkled with rice 
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flour and form into a rough cake a half 
inch in thickness; mark edges with the 
fingers and prick the center with a fork. 
Place on a papered tin and bake in a 
moderate oven for thirty-five minutes. 
Cut in pieces while warm, but cool on 


the tin. 
English Cakes 

Sugar Cakes 

Cream one pound of granulated sugar, 
with one-half pound of butter. Add one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon to this and two 
eggs beaten light without separating. 
Beat in one pound of flour. Roll very 
thin, cut with a small cooky cutter, 
sprinkle granulated sugar on top and 
bake in a rather hot oven for five min- 


utes or until a ‘ight brown. These 
should be light, crisp, delicious wafers. 


Honey Cakes 


Bring one and one-half cupfuls of 
honey to the boiling point. Skim if 
necessary. Add one-fourth cupful of 
butter and cool. Add two cupfuls of 
pastry flour, stirring it in carefully. Let 
this mixture stand overnight. When 
ready to bake stir in the grated yellow 
rind of one lemon, two tablespoonfuls 
of lemon juice, one-half cupful of 
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chopped blanched almonds. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in a 
little lukewarm water and bake in small 
round tins. Ice when cool. H. L. J. 


Maids of Honor 


These are a form of cheese cakes, and 
attained fame at a little shop in Rich- 
mond, where to this day the original 
recipe is jealously guarded. In olden 
days it was the correct thing to have a 
“Maid of Honor” when passing 
through Richmond, but they are now to 
be had at all first-class caterers: leat 
two eggs and mix them with one quart 
of fresh milk. Add the eggs and milk 
to a quart of boiling water in a sauce- 


pan, pour in some lemon juice and re- 
move the curd as it rises to a sieve to 
drain. Mix the curd with the volks of 
four eggs, previously well beaten, a 
large cupful of clotted cream, or plain 
cream, the rind of a lemon rubbed off on 
a lump of sugar, a little cinnamon, a 
little nutmeg and six ounces of currants, 
well washed and dried; moisten with 
fruit juice. Mix well and bake in patty 
pans, buttered and lined with a light puff 
paste. This will make twenty-four 
cheese cakes. M. M. 
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Eliminating the Servant Question 


By R. W. B. 


DID not solve it, for as long as there 

is a servant there is a servant ques- 

tion. So in my own home I have 
simply dispensed with the servant, and 
yet have a beautifully clean house, suf- 
ficient leisure to enjoy my home, chil- 
dren and husband’s society and have an 
occasional guest. This is how it came 
about. 

After seven years of doing my own 
housework I was forced by a tedious 
illness to give the housekeeping into the 
hands of a succession of incompetent or 
careless hired girls. And always there 
was some defect, for if Mary could 
sweep she couldn’t cook, and if Cath- 
erine could cook she wouldn’t sweep 
clean, and so on through the list of 
household duties ad infinitum. 

Ours is a country home and was lack- 
ing in the city conveniences of plumbing, 
heating and lighting. One day as I sat 
watching the latest acquisition brushing 
the dust from the heating stove and 
carefully cleaning up the dirt made by 
the fuel and ashes, I wondered how long 
that tidiness would last. I knew that if 
it were not my home I too would weary 
of the endless cleaning. With returning 
health I looked forward with a queer 
mingling of eagerness and reluctance to 
the time when I would be once more 
the housekeeper. The work had never 
looked so formidable before, and while 
I told myself it was because I was still 
weak I knew it was because I had, when 
well, been too busy to get the true per- 
spective perceived now from just out- 
side the scene of action. I knew, too, 
that if I ever was to change the method 
of doing the work this was the time, 
while I had time to plan and think con- 
nectedly. 

‘Almost unconsciously. the idea as- 
sumed definite form. ‘“ What would 


make the work less or easier to do?”: 


It must be made easier, or I must con- 
tinue to keep hired help. I wrote num- 
berless postals in response to advertise- 
ments which had secured my attention 
and acquired a stack of catalogs which 


are 


Housekeeping Institute 


I studied as I would have studied a text 
book. Finally, with pencil and paper I 
began to figure in earnest, knowing ex- 
actly what each convenience would cost. 
This was the result: 


Lumber and carpenter work ......... 22.50 
12.00 

$192.50 


This looked almost prohibitive, for we 
were far from wealthy. The cost of 
freight and delivery would, I knew, 
make the sum total at least two hundred 
dollars. But I kept on with the calcu- 
lations. 

We paid our hired girl three dollars 
a week, and her board, at the lowest esti- 
mate, cost two dollars more. Fifty-two 
weeks in a year. Fifty-two times five 
dollars is two hundred and sixty dollars, 
the price we paid to get our house- 
work done. [I laid these figures before 
my astonished and mildly protesting 
husband. He was doubtful of the suc- 
cess of these new appliances and of my 
ability to do the work. But my enthu- 
siasm was not easily quenched, and at 
last he said, although he could not give 
me the entire sum, he would continue 
to add three dollars to the regular 
weekly household allowance and I could 
do with this as I saw fit. 

With this understanding I borrowed 
two hundred dollars from a bank in a 
nearby city at 6 per cent interest. I 
began spending it as fast as possible. 
First the furnace. Since my breakdown 
anything related to healthful living con- 
ditions had assumed larger proportions 
in my mind, so my choice fell upon a 
furnace which furnished pure as well 
as warm air. Our house is not large and 
the furnace complete cost only $106. 
We scld our heating stove for $10, 
which made the actual expense $96. 

Besides my husband and myself there 
are four children in the family, from 
ten years of age to one. So you may 
understand why I next turned my at- 
tention to the problem of washing and 
ironing. We already had a washing 
machine, a good one, but hard to use. 
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This I sold for one dollar, and in its 
place bought one which can be run by 
either of the older children or myself 
without fatigue, and it washes the 
clothes beautifully clean. 

But the ironing. I looked at adver- 
tisements of electric and gasoline irons. 
We had no electricity, the others looked 
clumsy, and look at it as I would ironing 
was ironing. If only I could do a little 
at atime! But the bother of continually 
getting out the necessary articles and 
putting them away again assumed gigan- 
tic proportions; therefore this plan was 
evolved and with it the elevator which 
now runs from the kitchen to the cellar. 
This is simply a long narrow cupboard. 
When the upper door is opened it dis- 
closes the ironing board hinged to a cleat 
placed two inches back from the door. 
A standard is hinged at the other end 
of the ironing board, which drops into 
place as the board is let down. A 
slender wooden bar holds all in place. 
Behind the board are two shelves which 
hold all the ironing materials. It is only 
a moment’s work to swing the board 
into position for work, or to put it up 
and drop the wooden bar which holds it. 
IT iron one piece or a dozen as I feel able 
or have time. 

Below the ironing board cupboard is 
what appears to be an ordinary cup- 
board, containing two shelves, save that 
at the sides are small pulleys, which al- 
low these shelves to be lowered into the 
cellar. There the sides, back and door 
are made of heavy aluminum wire. 
Food to be taken to the cellar is placed 
on these shelves and lowered into the 
wire-covered cupboard below. Vege- 
tables, fruit, etc, are placed on the 
shelves as needed and easily raised to 
the kitchen. 

The cost of these two conveniences 
was $22.50, the lumber being $12, hard- 
ware and aluminum wire $2.50, carpen- 
ter’s wages $8. 

The fireless cooker far exceeded my 
expectations. As I learned its possibili- 
ties I seldom prepared a meal without it, 
and I owe many of my leisure hours to 
its help. It has also saved about half 
its price in fuel in the one year of its 
use. The kitchen cabinet has saved me 
many, many steps, and is a great help in 
keeping the kitchen neat in appearance. 
The vacuum cleaner has done away with 
that hardest part of housework, sweep- 
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ing, and the consequent tiresome dust- 
ing. Once each month we clean the 
carpets upstairs and the stair carpeting, 
mattresses, pillows, etc. Two weeks 
later we clean the carpets and draperies 
downstairs. My ten-year-old boy runs 
the machine and I direct the cleaning 
nozzle. 

The result of this investment gives 
me particular satisfaction. There is no 
hard sweeping, there is almost perfect 
freedon. from dust, and I find that the 
catarrhal troubles to which I had been 
subject have entirely disappeared, due, 
I firmly believe, to the dustless house- 
work and the fresh air furnace. 

The year is gone; my venture has 
been fully justified; I have paid the 
borrowed money, principal and inter- 
est, and have $15 to my credit as a 
result of careful buying and use of 
supplies. 

Now I'm looking longingly and specu- 

latively at pictures of motors which run 
sewing machines, at plants for water 
systems and at bathroom outfits—)but 
that is another story, which I hope to 
tell you some day when careful plan- 
ning and saving have made my dreams 
come true. 
t@ This is but one of the constant 
testimonies we receive as to the value 
of household labor-saving devices. Mrs 
B has given figures to show how the 
investment paid in money; but life can- 
not be measured in terms of dollars and 
cents. The measure of life is found in 
its happiness or satisfactions, and the 
basis of this is health, vitality, power. 
The heart of this little story is in the 
unwritten facts so plainly shown, that 
whereas before the housework was done 
with undue fatigue and a consequent 
lessening of vitality and energy, it is 
now accomplished easily and with hap- 
piness. 

Health begets wealth, and the inven- 
tion and adoption of proper household 
labor-saving devices are a part of the 
great movement toward the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. Without 
fatigue and its consequent impairment 
of the powers of resistance, a very large 
number of ailments would not, could not, 
exist. Other women should be figuring 
on the cost of labor-saving devices, not 
as a short cut to the bridge whist party, 
but on the basis of healthful, life-giving 
results. The Editors. 
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Aluminum Utensile 


No 122—Wearever Coffee Pot. An 
aluminum coffee pot with a seamless 
body and cast aluminum spout. The 
handle is of wood riveted on. Made 
by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Co, Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 123—Wearever Tea Pot. Made 
in similar manner to coffee pot but 
of different shape, and having the 
usual long tea pot spout. Made by 
the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

No 124—Aluminum Kettles. These 
are kettles of varying sizes, coming 
with or without covers as desired. 
All have steel handles hooked in in- 
verted lips on side, and the covers 
have wooden button handles on top. 
Good heat retainers. Made by the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

No 125—Triple Saucepan. This is 
a three-compartment saucepan, de- 
signed to cook three articles at once 
on one lid of any stove, thus saving 
fuel and space. Each of the three 
saucepans forms a rounded triangle, 
so that there are no sharp corners, 
these triangles fitting against each 
other closely. Made by the Alumi- 
ag Cooking Utensil Co, Pittsburg, 

a. 


Garbage Pail 


No 126—E-Z Garbage Pail. A 
galvanized iron pail set into an iron 
skeleton frame, firmly braced at the 
wide base which flares to prevent up- 
setting. The frame has a cover to 
which is attached a simple device by 
which cover may be lifted with foot 
pressure, thus allowing the use of 
both hands in emptying dish or pan, 
or lifting out pail. The pail is free 
in the frame, and may be removed 
easily for cleaning or emptying. Made 
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by the Amberson Mfg Co Wayne 
boro, Pa 


Alcohol Stove 


No 127—S and VU Alcoho: stove 
This is a one-burner alcohoi vapor 
stove made for use of denaturec 4! 
cohol. It is of regulation size, nao - 
good-sized reservoir for the alcoho: 
and an excellent burner regulatea 
a needle valve. The utensil 1 placec 
on a removable frame, which permit: 
the parts underneath to be casi 
cleaned. The carbonizer in this stov: 
consists of a bundle of indestructibh- 
brass wires which may be removed t 
unscrewing cap at end of pipe arn 
cleaned, thus preventing any stoppag: 
of flame. Made by the Alcohol Ute: 
sil & Mfg Co, 109 Hamilton Stree 
Newark, N J. 


Coffee Percolators 


No 128—Electric Coffee  Filte 
This is a nickel-plated coffee percols 
tor in which boiling water is made t 
filter through the ground coffee by a 
automatic circulating process. 
heat is generated in an electric disk 
made in the bottom of the urn. Thx 
water is placed in the urn, and the 
coffee in the glass cup forming th« 
top. The electric connection is mad 
by a removable plug inserted into the 
side of the base of the coffee pot 
which carries the cord to be attachec 
to any convenient electric lighting 
fixture by a screw plug at the othe: 
end. The construction of the perco- 
lator admits of rapid heating and good 
results. Made by the American Sil- 
ver Co, Bristol, Ct. 

No 129—Empress Coffee Percola- 
tor. A nickel-plated coffee urn having 
a glass receptacle for ground coffee 
with metal percolator in the bottom 
of the chamber. The water is heated 
by a patented asbestos lamp, con- 
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structed for the use of grain or wood 
alcohol only. The percolator locks 
into the nickel urn, and has two 
ebony thumb pieces attached by which 
to lift it from the frame supporting 
the lamp when desired. The cover 
screws on to the top so that the en- 
tire coffee pot is securely fastened to- 
gether, and may be lifted and handled 
without danger of spilling or coming 
apart. Made by the New York 
Stamping Co, North 11th and Berry 
Streets, Brooklyn, N Y. 


Flatiron Cleaner 


No 130—Ideal Flatiron Cleaner. 
This is a square block composed of 
layers of a paper composition heavily 
coated with beeswax, on which the 
heated iron is cleaned and waxed. It 
is made in such a manner as to permit 
the removing of the various layers 
when the wax is exhausted. Made 
by the Bodine Roofing Co, Mans- 
field, O. 

Self-Heating Irons 


No 131—Capell Gas Iron. A nickel- 
plated iron made from one piece of 
metal which can be operated wherever 
there is a gas jet. It is made with 
a gunboat point so as to iron tucks 
and plaits, and open wooden handle 
which permits ironing into sleeves, 
waist and collar bands, and a 
smooth, rounded top on which can be 
ironed ribbons, laces, chiffon, etc. 
Made by the Capell Sales Co, 387 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

No 132—Standard Hot Point Irons. 
Electric flatirons to be used on any 
ordinary electric lighting fixture. 
These are irons of simple construc- 
tion, made of cast iron, nickel-plated 
and have attached wooden handles. 
At the back of the iron is a protected 
switch plug by which connection is 
made with the electric circuit. The 
heat is controlled by removing or re- 
placing the plug, which is so jacketed 
as to afford complete protection from 
points of contact. Made by the Pa- 
cific Electric Heating Co, Ontario, 
Cal. 

No 133—Simplex Electric Flatirons. 
Electric flatirons to be used on any 
ordinary electric lighting fixture. 
These have polished cast iron bottoms 
and nickel tops carrying wood handles. 


The electric connection is made at the 
back of the iron by means of a por- 
celain plug attached to the cord which 
carries the current from any available 
electric light. The heat is controlled 
by removing or replacing plug. Made 
by the Simplex Electric Heating Co, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

No 134—General Electric Flatirons. 
These flatirons are designed to be used 
on any ordinary electric lighting fix- 
ture. They come in different weights 
and finish. The electric connection is 
made at the back of the iron by a 
composition plug attached to the cord 
which carries the current. On some 
of these plugs are snap switches by 
which the current may be turned off 
and on without detaching plug. Made 
by the General Electric (o, Schenec- 
tady, N Y. 

No 135—Alcohol Flatirons. These 
are nickel-plated flatirons having at- 
tached alcohol tanks with bunsen 
burners fitting into the open cores of 
the irons. The irons are heated by 
the vapor generated in the burner, 
thus using comparatively little alcohol 
for the production of heat. The irons 
have perforated sides and wooden 
handles and do efficient work with 
little radiation of heat. Imported by 
G. M. Thurnauer & Bro, 83 Worth 
Street, New York City. 


Raisin Seeder 


No 136—Enterprise Raisin Seeder. 
A device to be screwed to the table, 
in which the raisins are fed into a 
hopper where they are seeded by a 
series of toothed wheels. and pass on 
out to any receiving dish, while the 
seeds are forced out back of the 
wheel. Seeds the raisins clean and 
rapidly. Made by the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fruit Press 


No 137—Enterprise Fruit and Jelly 
Press. A machine in which fruit is 
chopped and pressed in a manner simi- 
lar to a food chopper, except that in 
the cylinder there is a slot covered 
with a sieve through which the juice 
runs to any dish below. The work is 
done with ease-and quickness. Made 
by the Enterprise Manufacturing Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fruit Jar Holder 


No 138—Johnson’s’ Fruit Jar 
Holder. This is a galvanized wire 
frame designed to hold glass jars 
from the bottom of the kettle when 
canning fruit. The frame has a handle 
by which the jars may be easily re- 
moved from the hot water. Made 
by the C. W. Novelty Co, Walling- 
ford, Ct. 


Skirt Marker 


No 139—Elite Skirt Marker. A 
nickel-plated device by which the bot- 
tom of a skirt may be evenly hung. It 
consists of two nickel-plated uprights 
on a flat base. On one of these is a 
gauge in which a clasp is sprung after 
a piece of chalk has been screwed in 
place. It may be operated with chalk, 
or goods pinned as desired. Made by 
the Elite Skirt Marker Co, Morgan 
Park, Ill. 


Gas Stove Top 


No 140—Economic Top. A solid 
iron top made to fit over the entire top 
of the ordinary open gas stove. There 
are four lids and a damper in the back 
for creating draft. This makes it 
possible for heat to be distributed as 
in the ordinary coal stove so that 
slow cooking may be accomplished and 
dishes kept warm after cooking, with 
less expenditure of gas. Made by the 
Gas Stove Improvement Co, 258 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Self-Locking Milk Box 


No 141—Self-Locking Sheet Metal 
3ox for Milk Bottles. This is a box, 
designed for two bottles of milk or 
cream, to be screwed against a door 
or window frame so that the closing 
of same forms the back of the box. 
The front has a hinged cover so made 
that the weight of the bottles locks 
the box and the milk cannot be re- 
moved except from the house. Made 
by the Illinois Heater & Mfg Co, 35 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Enameled Ware Pan 


No 142—Spartan Gray Enamel 
Ware. A round, shallow baking pan 
made of sheet iron or steel coveded 
with gray enamel. Made by the Crun- 
den Martin Woodenware Co, St 
Louis, Mo. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
Brush for Renapping 


No 143—Naparisa Brush. A small, 
easily used device for renapping cloth. 
Consists of a handle to which is fas- 
tened a bent steel strop containing 
arrow-pointed pins, so arranged as to 
raise the nap when gently pressed and 
cradled against the cloth. Made by 
the Naparisa Brush Co, 105 Broad 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Divided Cooking Pan 


No 144—Hudson’s Divided Skillets. 
This device consists of two smooth 
highly polished, seamless _ skillets, 
fitted and locked against each other so 
that the two utensils form one in the 
space they take on the stove. Thus 
two articles may be cooked over one 
stove lid at the same time, or each 
skillet used as one. Made by the 
Northwestern Consolidated Iron & 
Steel Manufacturing Co, Burlington 
Ta. 


Waterproof Aprons 


No 145—Alligator Housekeeper’: 
Aprons. Water and_ grease-prooi 
aprons, made of a material of 
which the waterproofing is a part 
They are soft and pliable yet entirely 
waterproof, and useful for many 
purposes. Made by the Ferguson 
Waterproof Co, 2116 South Second 
Street. St Louis, Mo. 


Canvas Couch Hammock 


No 146—Alamo Junior Hammock 
This hammock is designed especially 
for the use of babies and small chil- 
dren. It is made of heavy canvas 
cloth and has four sides which lace 
together firmly. On the bottom rests 
a wooden frame with mattress above 
The ends of the hammock are canvas. 
but the sides which lace to the ends are 
of a heavy cotton mesh in a firm can- 
vas binding. There are, however, extra 
sides fastened to the bottom of the 
hammock which may be hooked up 
into place inside these open meshed 
sides when necessary to protect the 
child from drafts. It is designed to 
hang from the ceiling of porch o1 
from a frame if desired. Made by 
the Atlas Belting Co, 152 Lake Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Waterproof Rugs 
No 147—Lincoln Waterproof Rugs. 
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These are made of strips of oilcloth 
woven with a cotton warp in a simi- 
lar manner to rag rugs. They are 
washable and may be used in kitchen 
or laundry, or where a rug is desired 
that may need to be washed. Made 
by the American Rug Co, 310 E 96th 
Street, New York City. 


Refrigerator Baskets 


No 148—Hawkeye Refrigerator 
Basket. Baskets woven of rattan or 
reed, lined with metal or white enamel, 
and having an inner lining of mineral 
wool and asbestos. The covers are 
detachable, made of wood lined with 
metal and interlined. There is a 
small ice box fitting closely, but not 
fastened, into the end of the basket, 
so that emptying and cleaning may be 
easily accomplished. This, filled with 
ice, keeps the basket at a low tempera- 
ture for a protracted time. The 
baskets have handles and a special 
strap for holding cover in place. They 
are useful for many purposes. 
Made by the Burlington Basket Co, 
Burlington, Ia. : 


Home Laundry Machine 


No 149—The Thor Electric Home 
Power Laundry Machine. This is an 
electric laundering machine with 
wringer attachment. An automatic 
reversing perforated wooden cylinder 
is turned in an outer tub constructed 
of galvanized iron and wood. The 
clothes are placed in cylinder, water 
in the tub and the machine is put in 
motion by the electric current carried 
from any electric light by cord attach- 
ment to a motor which turns the 
machine. When the operation is 
finished the motion of the cylinder may 
be stopped by a lever and another 
starts the wringer attached to the back 
of the tub. Made by the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co, 1010 Flatiron Building, New 
York City. 


Fireless Cooker 


No 150—Rapid Fireless Cooker. A 
cooking cabinet made of wood with 
hinged wooden cover, both box and 
cover finished with oilcloth. The box 
is on casters and the compartments 
contain fitted aluminum-covered uten- 
sils. The ccoker has radiating plates 
for use when desired and a rack for 
the holding of pies and cakes. The 


compartments have extra insulated 
partially telescoping covers to assist 
in the retention of the heat. Made 
by the Wm Campbell Co, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Boiler Protector 


No 151—This is a round tin plate 
constructed and designed to keep food 
from sticking to the bottom of the 
kettle during cooking. Made by 
Kitchen Specialty Mfg Co, Reading, 
Pa. 


Dome Perforated Cover 


No 152—A_ round, dome-shaped 
cover with perforations on top. It is 
designed to protect hot fat from splut- 
tering, or to prevent such foods as rice, 
etc, from boiling over during cooking. 
Made by Kitchen Specialty Mig Co, 
Reading, Pa. 


Baby Bed 


No 153—The Taylor Nursery. 
This is a specially constructed baby’s 
bed, made of white enameled steel 
tubing, so arranged that it may be 
rolled directly over the mother’s bed. 
The frame is on casters, the nursery 
attached to a safety ratchet at one 
end, and the other is left free. This 
permits the adjusting of the hight of 
the nursery, so that it fits the mother’s 
bed. When the nursery is_ rolled 
above the mother’s bed the baby may 
be attended to without removing it 
from the nursery or making tlie 
mother get out of bed. There is a 
removable, washable, ventilated safety 
hood which buttons on to the nursery 
with leather straps, thus preventing 
the child from rolling out of bed or 
being injured from outside sources. 
There is a woven wire spring in the 
nursery and with it may be purchased 
a mattress of cotton felt. The bed 
can be readily rolled about the house 
or on to the porch, or folded flat when 
desired. Made by the Taylor Nurs- 
ery Baby Bed Co, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Hem Gage 


No 154—Springer Hem Gage. A 
device for marking hems, bias folds, 
tucks, etc. It is especially devised to 
make possible the hanging of skirts 
on one’s own person. Made by the 
Springer Hem Gage Co, 220 Post 
Street, Spokane, Wash. 
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Debauching the Label 


By the Editor 


HAT has happened to the fed- 

eral Pure Food Law? Does 

the label on foods no longer tell 
the truth, and the whole truth? 

The reader has been educated to the 
fundamental importance of the label: 
consumers are no longer asleep—con- 
tent to accept hayseed and glue for jam, 
or fill their systems with powerful pre- 
servative drugs; they have learned to 
read the label and rely upon it, selecting 
reliable brands and informing them- 
selves, as a matter of scientific interest 
as well as of caution, as to what they 
are putting into their stomachs. 

Of course, the assaults upon the new 
law began immediately after its passage. 
Vast interests whose trade might suffer 
heavily from the elimination of poor 
materials, from forbidden preservatives 
and from honest labeling, brought great 
pressure to bear upon the administra- 
tion at Washington. When Secretary 
Wilson, the head of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, ruled that 
glucose might be labeled corn syrup— 
although it is not a syrup of corn in 
the sense that other syrups are derived 
from their various sources—he estab- 
lished a bad precedent. This was the 
first considerable drop from the high 
standard of accuracy and honesty which 
had prevailed since the passage of the 
act. 

Then the way was opened for the ad- 
mission of benzoate of soda as a pre- 
servative, ostensibly in the minute quan- 
tity of one-tenth of one per cent, but 
virtually in as large amounts as unscru- 
pulous manufacturers care to put in 
their goods. This resulted, as the reader 
knows, from the dictum of a “ referee 
board” of distinguished chemists ap- 
pointed by the bewildered and besieged 
man in the White House. The “ referee 
board” had no legal standing. 

It is the belief of this magazine that 
benzoate of soda and benzoic acid are 
now used in too large quantities by 
some of the preserving concerns. Manu- 
facturers are “ requested” not to employ 
more than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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Further information concerning the ex 
tensive dosing of food with benzoate of 
soda will appear in a later article. 

3ut until the current year the integrity 
of the pure food label was commendably 
safeguarded, on the whole. Manufac 
turers were put to a great deal of 
trouble and vast expense to provide new 
labels for their goods. An article in our 
issue of February, 1909, well pictured 
the situation regarding the labeling ot 
foods for interstate commerce. 

Not that the makers of imitation goods 
were not active. They were desperately 
so. And nowhere was the struggle to 
get rid of specific labeling more persistent 
and determined than on the part of the 
manufacturers of imitation whisky 
known as rectifiers. These concerns. 
representing many millions of capital 
and large political influence, laid siege 
to President Roosevelt with the aid of 
distinguished counsel and backed by 
strong men in Congress and the cabinet. 
The story of that siege, which is aside 
from the immediate purpose of this arti- 
cle and the magazine, would make in- 
teresting reading. Suffice it to say that 
President Roosevelt sustained the at- 
torney-general, Bonaparte, in his deci- 
sion that whisky must reach a certain 
standard of strength and maturity and 
not be a concoction of neutral spirits 
and flavoring matter. Upon the out- 
come of the whisky controversy de- 
pended the fate of the entire Pure Food 
Law, because whisky in its construction 
represents the various points at issue in 
the making and labeling of foods: method 
of preparation, flavoring material, pre- 
servatives, coloring matter, and so on. 

The part which the women of the 
United States through their national or- 
ganizations played in upholding the arm 
of the federal government at this junc- 
ture was an important one. While the 
rectifiers were stirring heaven and earth 
to have their goods labeled “ whisky,” 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National Consumers’ 
League were on the alert, bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon President Roosevelt 
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to sustain the law in its integrity. These 
organizations, the Federation in particu- 
lar, had been large factors in bringing 
about the original passage of the law. 
During his last week in the White 
House Mr Roosevelt for the third time 
sustained his attorney-general in his 
whisky decision, which set a precedent 
for all other drink and food products. 
Secretary Wilson, in Food Inspection 
Decisions 44 and 45 (December 1, 1906), 
had taken the same position. The stand- 
ard thus established was adopted by the 
food commissioners of twenty-six states. 
The Bonaparte decision was sustained 
by the federal courts in Ohio and Illi- 
nois, also by the court of appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 

Thus established and fortified, the Pure 
Food Law encountered in 1909 a new 
national administration—which always 
means new possibilities. The enemies 
of pure food were not idle. The recti- 
fiers secured from President Taft a re- 
opening of the whisky case. Both sides 
were heard again, before United States 
Solicitor-General Bowers, and in Janu- 
ary, 1910, came the decision-of President 
Taft, ordering the Roosevelt (Bona- 
parte) ruling on whisky changed. At- 
torney-General Bonaparte had held that 
whisky and neutral spirits were not like 
substances; Mr Taft ruled that they 
were like substances, whisky being any 
drinkable liquor distilled from grain, but 
when sold as whisky neutral spirits 
should be labeled as “ whisky made from 
neutral spirits,” etc. As neutral spirits 
is quite different in quality and effect 
from real whisky, though the same in its 
origin, the rectifiers were not satisfied. 
To three secretaries of President Taft's 
cabinet—Messrs Wilson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, McVeagh of 
the Treasury and Nagel of Commerce 
and Labor—was left the promulgation 
of a working plan for carrying the new 
decision into effect. The outcome was 
the now famous Decision 113, signed by 
these secretaries and issued February 17, 
1910. But somehow or other the secre- 
taries had overlooked the President's de- 
cree that the label must disclose the 
presence of neutral spirits in whisky! 
Decision 113 calmly omitted the label 
requirement. Cheap stuff, unfit for con- 
sumption, flavored and tinted by a turn 
of the hand, can be labeled and sold as 
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“ whisky ” in competition with the real 
article, ripened by four years’ storage in 
expensive stone buildings. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the National Consumers’ 
league had been alive to the situation, 
bringing to bear what pressure they could 
to have the Roosevelt standard main- 
tained, but to no effect. The Consum- 
ers’ League, in executive board, issued 
under date of January 21, 1910, a reso- 
lution of protest against the Taft deci- 
sion, and the League at its annual meet- 
ing in Milwaukee in March adopted 
resolutions which declared the Taft de- 
cision to have “ discredited all food 
standards.” The General Federation at 
its biennial in Cincinnati felt that action 
was too late and adopted no resolutions 
on the decision and the new regulations. 

Under this free and easy labeling, 
what becomes of our sugar, our milk, 
vinegar, maple sugar and every other 
composite food material? We need not, 
perhaps, pause to waste much sympathy 
on the consumers of whisky as a class, 
but upon whisky, as it happens, turns 
the pure food issue. 

Meanwhile the distillers of Louisi- 
ana, who make neutral spirits from mo- 
lasses, flavor and color it and label it 
“ whisky,” are asking why this discrimi- 
nation against them, and have secured 
from the federal court of that state an 
injunction restraining the commissioner 
of internal revenue from denying to their 
product the name of “ whisky.” Thus 
there is a prospect that President Taft's 
ruling as to what is whisky will be tried 
out in the highest courts. Neutral 
spirits would appear to be neutral spirits, 
whether made from grain, molasses or 
sawdust. 

The consumer at once asks what legal 
right the three secretaries had to ignore 
the President’s ruling on the whisky 
label. Could they have done it without 
his tacit consent? This is but another 
demonstration of the tendency of scien- 
tific problems to become hopelessly con- 
fused in the hands of politicians who are 
under severe pressure from the power- 
ful interests involved. 

Further light on the pure food situa- 
tion will be forthcoming next month or 
in an early issue. Meanwhile, buy only 
the goods of reliable manufacturers. 
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Some Homey Old Dishes 


By Lily. Haxworth Wallace 


HE kitchens in which our mothers 

and grandmothers cooked were 

very differently equipped from 
those of today. Instead of the modern 
gas range there was an open fireplace, 
with long-handled pans; a “ Dutch 
oven” in which foods were baked in 
front of the fire; a spit for roasting, 
and, frequently, a cavernous brick oven 
for the breads, cakes, pies, beans and 
other good things which then, as now, 
made up the daily menu in the Ameri- 
can home. Somehow, looking back, it 
seems as if things tasted better then 
than they do in these days of hurry and 
rush. Yes, there is just where the 
great trouble lies, the hurry and rush. 
There is no time to let our foods de- 
velop flavor by the long, slow cooking 
which our mothers rightly considered 
necessary. We buy the things which will 
cook in least time, and this necessarily 
means expensive living, for if there is 
one thing which the young housekeeper 
should lay down as a law it is that, in 
considering the food supply, one must 


be prepared to spend either money or 
time; for where money is an object time 
must be spent to make cheaper grades 


of food palatable. This applies espe- 
cially to meats. An old-time dish held 
in especial favor was 
Chicken Pie 

Clean, singe and draw a fat young 
chicken; cut it into pieces and place in 
a saucepan; cover with boiling water 
and cook till tender, adding seasoning 
when the chicken is half done. Line 
a deep pan with flaky crust, and when 
the chicken is cool, fill the lined pan with 
it, adding sliced potatoes, a little ham cut 
into small pieces and a_ tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, together with more 
seasoning, if needed; add a little of the 
liquor; cover with a crust, make a hole 
in the center and bake three-quarters of 
an hour. Serve with chicken gravy 
made from the remainder of the liquor 
in which the chicken was cooked, thick- 
ened with butter and flour. 


Pickled Oysters 


Fine, fat oysters should be chosen, and 
after being carefully picked over are to 
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be scalded in their own liquor; cook 
them just until they are plump, then re- 
move from the fire, quickly drain and 
drop them into a bowl of cold water. 
Rinse and place in wide-mouthed jars. 
Measure the liquor in which they were 
scalded, add to it an equal amount of 
vinegar, a blade of mace, a few whole 
peppercorns and salt to taste; scald all 
together, and, when cold, fill the jars 
with the mixture, and seal tightly. 
These will keep two or three weeks. 


Salt Pork with Cream Gravy 


To prepare this old-time delicacy, cut 
nice even slices of salt pork, place them 
in a frying pan, and cook over a clear 
fire till golden brown; remove to a hot 
dish and pour out all but a tablespoonful 
of the fat remaining in the pan; add to 
this a tablespoonful of flour, stir until 
it has absorbed the fat, and then add 
a cupful and a half of cream or rich 
milk. Your grandmother probably used 
the cream from her own dairy, but vou 
may have to put up with milk. Stir 
constantly till boiling, cook three min- 
utes and pour round the crisp slices of 
pork. 


Sugar Gingerbread 


For sugar gingerbread, cream together 
a cupful of butter and three cupfuls of 
sugar, add two eggs, half a cupful of 
buttermilk and the same of sour cream, 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle cold water, three teaspoonfuls of 
ginger, a pinch of salt and flour to mix 
to a stiff dough. Roll thin, cut into 
squares and bake in a moderate oven. 


Old-Fashioned Baked Indian Pudding 


Take two quarts of milk, five table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal, three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of molasses, a pinch of 
salt, a tablespoonful of butter and a little 
ground ginger: scald one quart of milk, 
add the molasses, butter, salt and gin- 
ger; moisten the cornmeal with a little 
cold milk, add to the ingredients in the 
saucepan and scald well. Turn into a 
well-buttered pudding dish, and place 
in a very moderate oven. Add the re- 
mainder of the cold milk, a little at a 
time, during the baking, stirring the 
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pudding when adding the extra milk. 
Bake from four to five hours and serve 
with hard sauce, or, better still, sweet 
cream with grated maple sugar added 
to it. 


To Make Open Cranberry Tarts 


Make a good flaky pastry, and use it 
to cover inverted pie plates, trim neatly, 
and bake. Remove from the tins and 
cool before filling. For the filling, mix 
smoothly a quarter of a cupful of corn- 
starch with two cupfuls of sugar, pour 
over them a cupful and a half of boiling 
water, add a pinch of salt and a quart 
of chopped cranberries; cook, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture thickens, 
and this will take fifteen to twenty min- 
utes; add two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and turn into the pastry shells. 


For Cheese Cakes 


Again have a nice pastry crust and 
use it to line large or small tins, but this 
time do not bake until the filling is 
added. Have ready two cupfuls of cot- 
tage cheese, add a cupful of sugar, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, two 
eggs and a little cinnamon or nutmeg. 
Beat well together, pour into the crust 
and bake golden brown. These are 
good, either hot or cold. 


For Shrewsbury Cakes 


To make these crisp, dainty delica- 
cies, known for at least a hundred years, 
beat together half a pound of butter 
with six ounces of sugar; add whatever 
flavoring is desired, nutmeg being most 
commonly used; add also four well- 
beaten eggs. Sift in enough flour to 
make a dough which can be rolled— 
probably about a pint and a half, though 
this depends largely on the size of the 
eggs. Roll thinly, cut into small cakes 
and bake in a moderate oven. When 
cold store in a tin box with closely fit- 
ting lid. 

To Make Lemon Cheese 


Place in a double boiler, or in a bowl 
in a saucepan containing boiling water, 
a cupful of powdered sugar, two ounces 
of butter, the rind and juice of two 
lemons and three well-beaten eggs. 
Cook, stirring constantly, till the mix- 
ture is very thick. Remove from the 
fire, cool and store in a jar with a closely 
fitting lid. The “cheese” will keep for 
weeks and may be used as a cake filling, 
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sandwich filling, or as a filling for puff 
paste tartlets. 


Some Special Recipes 


Pecan Pie 


Cook in a double boiler one cupful o1 
milk and one cupful of sugar. Thicken 
with one tablespoonful of flour and 
yolks of three eggs, then add juice of 
one lemon and one-half cupful of 
chopped pecan meats. Bake crust as for 
lemon pie; when done fill with the nut 
custard, frost with the whites of the 
eggs and brown slightly. J. M. F. 


Venetian Glace Pudding 


Blanch eight ounces of pistachio nuts 
and one ounce of bitter almonds. Put 
through a chopper, reducing the nuts to 
a paste. Put one and one-half cupfuls 
of water with one-half cupful of sugat 
in a saucepan over the fire and stir until 
sugar is dissolved. Boil five minutes 
add one cupful of water, one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice and cool. Add this 
syrup to the nuts with one tablespoonful 
of orange juice or orange flower water, 
and color the mixture a delicate green 
with a vegetable coloring paste. Put in the 
freezer and stir until smooth and stiff 
Open the freezer and add the following 
Beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff 
dry froth with four tablespoonfuls ot 
powdered sugar. Add to the frozen 
paste, beat until well mixed, remove the 
dasher, repack and let stand at least an 
hour before serving. 


Frozen Nougat Pudding 


Blanch and delicately brown one-hali 
pound of shelled almonds. Add to these 
one cupful of sugar and put on the side 
of the stove where the sugar will melt 
slowly. Then put over the fire, stirring 
and shaking the pan until the syrup has 
caramelized to a coffee color. Do not 
let any portion of it get any browne 
than a cafe au lait. Take from the fire 
and pour on a greased plate to cool 
When cold pound to a powder and add 
to a boiled custard made of the yolks of 
four eggs, one-half cupful of sugar, one 
pint of milk and one pint of cream 
Freeze. When stiff add the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth, with two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of orange and two table- 
spoonfuls of juice of preserved pineapple 
Repack and let stand to ripen for two 
or three hours before serving. 
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W hat to Eat in October 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marks with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 496-497] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Proiled bacon 
Potatoes hashed in 
cream 
Toast _ Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken en casserole 
Novel tomato salad* 
Grape sherbet 
Cofiee 
Supper 
Panned oysters 


Buttered toast 
Apple jelly Cake 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal Muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Chicken liver omelet 
Bread and _ butter 
Tea or cocoa 
Dinner 
Potato soup* 
Manhattan salad 


Prune pudding 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Dried beef in cream 
Cooperstown gems* 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cream of celery soup 
Apple sauce 
Cookies 


Dinner 


Chicken souffle 
Browned sweet pota- 
toes 
Lima beans 
Clear lemon pie* 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Broiled bacon 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


Fried hominy 
Baked pears 
Cocoa 
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Dinner 


Boiled corned beef 
Potatoes Cabbage 
Lettuce, French dress- 


ing 
Chocolate blancmange 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Hominy waffles* 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Vegetable stew in the 
casserole 
Stewed apples 


Dinner 


Creamed corned beef 
gratin 
French fried potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Fruit Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed pears 
Codfish balls 


Rolls Cofiee 
Luncheon 
Cream of cauliflower 

soup 
Gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Baked fish with cre- 
ole sauce 


Potato croquettes 
Stuffed peppers 
Cottage pudding with 
lemon sauce 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Corned beef hash 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Toasted crumpets 
Marmalade 
Tea or cocoa 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Fish cutlets 
Creamed potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Squash pie 
Coffee 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Melons 
Broiled chops 
Cornmeal dodgers 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Stufied beefsteak with 
sauce Wiley* 
Julienne potatoes 
Baked exgplant 
Apple and celery salad 
Wafers Coffee 


Supper 
Rhubarb and fig mar- 


malade 


Brown bread and but- 


ter 
Cream cheese Tea 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal 


Johnnycake 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn_ chowder 
Fruit 
Tea or cocoa 


Dinner 
Scalloped beef and to- 
matoes* 
Creamed carrots 
Lettuce salad 
Baked pears 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Glazed currant buns 
Bacon Coffee 


Luncheon 
Tomato omelet 
Brown bread and but- 
ter 


Dinner 
Roast becf 
Boxsty* 
Boiled kohlrabi 
Apple pie 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal 
Fried apples 
Bacon Rolls 
Cotiee 
Luncheon 
Rice croquettes 
Stewed fruit 
Cookies 


Dinner 


Irish stew cooked in 
casserole 
Escalloped onions* 
Fig pudding 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Entire wheat pop- 
overs* 

Cereal Coffee 
Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 


Sandwiches 
Fruit 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Cold roast beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Orange trifle 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


White bean soup 
Canned fruit 
Cake 


Dinner 


Fried oysters with to- 
mato sauce 
Hashed browned po- 
tatoes 

Cauliflower 
Fall salad* 
Sliced apples baked in 
casserole 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Baked rice and sau- 

sages 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Rusk and milk 
Baked apples 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Ragout of beef 
Baked potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Apple dumplings 
Coffee 
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“Just How” Talks 


I—How to Make Cream Soups 


OOD cooking is not a matter of 
luck, any more than is good Eng- 
lish. It is based on principles, and 

the result is determined by the amount 
of knowledge which the cook possesses, 
however it may have been obtained. To 
begin with, accurate measurement, not 
once or occasionally, but always, must 
be insisted upon. Any spoon or cup does 
not hold the amount referred to in the 
ordinary recipes, but a tablespoon should 
hold three level teaspoonfuls; a cup six- 
teen level tablespoonfuls, dry measure; 
one standard cupful is two gills, or one- 
half pint, hence one pint equals two cup- 
fuls and four cupfuls make a quart. 

Directions should be strictly followed. 
All measures are taken level unless 
otherwise directed. Dry material should 
be sifted before measuring unless di- 
rected otherwise. A spoonful of dry 
material should be leveled with a knife, 
and a cupful of dry material should be 
filled with a spoon or scoop and also 
leveled with a knife. It must not be 
shaken or packed down. When a half 
spoonful is called for divide the mate- 
rial lengthwise; for a fourth spoonful 
divide the half crosswise. A cupful or 
spoonful of liquid is all the cup or spoon 
will hold and cannot be carried. A 
rounding spoonful of material rounds 
as much above the spoon as the spoon 
rounds underneath and is equal to two 
level spoonfuls. 

Soups are classified first as to whether 
they are made with or without stock. 
This stock may be brown or white ac- 
cording as it is made from beef or 
chicken or veal. Soups made without 
stock may be cream soups, purees and 
bisques. 

Cream soups consist, in the main, of 
milk, with vegetable, fish or meat pulp 
added and the soup thickened further 
with flour and butter rubbed or cooked 
together. They contain considerable 
nourishment and represent one of the 
very good ways to use small portions of 
left-over vegetables, etc, singly or in 
combination. In reality the soup is a 
combining of a thin white sauce with 
the fish, meat or vegetable pulp, and as 
these and the liquid do not readily unite 


it is necessary to add some starchy ma 
terial to bind them together. The usua 
proportion is two tablespoonfuls of flow 
for every quart of soup, and ther 
should be double the amount of liqui 
to the vegetable puree. That is. to make 
a cream of pea soup. take a quart ot 
milk or white stock, two cupfuls of 
peas, four tablespoonfuls of flour anc 
two tablespoonfuls of butter. Melt tw« 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add two table 
spoonfuls of flour and stir until smoot! 
and well cooked. Add the milk slowlh 
and when mixed smooth, put the sauce 
in a double boiler. 

Tt is presumed that the peas ar 
cooked, but they will probably neeo 
further cooking and heating in order t 
render them sufficiently soft to press 
through a sieve. Take two cupfuls ot 
this pulp and add to the sauce in the 
double boiler. Rub the remaining butte: 
and flour together until smooth and 
creamy. Add some of the heated soup 
to this butter and flour, a little at a time 
rubbing constantly in order not to let 
the mixture lump. When perfectly 
smooth, and thin enough to pour, add 
to the liquid in the double boiler. Cook 
stirring steadily, until the mixture thick- 
ens; season and serve. This method 
should always be followed, but the in 
gredients even to their amounts may vary 
if the proportions are strictly adhered 
to. 

Cream soups should be cooked in a 
double boiler; in fact. so far as possible 
all milk dishes should. The milk should 
be cooked and the vegetable pulp added 
to it, not the reverse methcd used. The 
butter and flour must be smooth and 
never added dry to the liquid. Some ot 
the liquid must be added to this thicken- 
ing first if a smooth, creamy soup is 
desired. But a cupful of peas and one 
of beans, a cupful of corn and one of 
cauliflower, two cupfuls of a mixed 
vegetable puree, all sorts of combina- 
tions, may be made. And if only one 
cupful is at hand, an egg yolk for fur- 
ther thickening and additional nourish- 
ment may be employed. Or more but- 
ter and flour for thickening used. The 
liquid may be part veal or chicken or 
lamb stock and part milk, or all milk, or 
all white stock. 
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Some of the Recipes 


A Novel Tomato Salad 

The small red and yellow tomatoes 
make a very decorative salad. Lightly 
scald the tomatoes in equal quantities, 
peel carefully at once, before they have 
had time to soften, and set away to chill. 
At serving time rub the salad bowl or 
small platter with a cut clove of garlic, 
and line it with heart leaves of lettuce. 
Put the yellow tomatoes in the center 
and the red:ones around them. At the 
sides and ends put a compact little bunch 
or dark green cress or parsley. Pour 
carefully over the tomatoes a highly sea- 
soned French dressing flavored with 
tarragon vinegar and a few drops of 
onion juice. 
Potato Soup 

Cook two rather large potatoes, diced 
fine, until done. A little celery or onion 
may be added to the potatoes if desired. 
Drop an egg yolk into a bowl in which 
vou have placed a rounding tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Mix with the finger tips 
until smooth as meal. A very little more 
flour may be necessary. Scatter the dry 
mixture into the boiling potatoes and 
water, when they have cooked the re- 
quired time, stirring fast all the time to 
prevent lumps. The mixture should be 
as thick as a cream sauce. Let boil ten 
minutes, add cream or rich milk and but- 
ter until it is the consistency of a rather 
thick puree. Season with salt and pep- 
per. This cannot be made successfully 
with poor milk unless a liberal amount 
of butter is allowed. When done it should 
be smooth and creamy with flecks of 
gold floating in it from the egg yolk. It 
was served in grandmother’s day with 
crisp triangles of toast, browned in the 
even and buttered. It is an excellent 
and satisfying luncheon or supper dish. 
Mrs D. F. 


Cooperstown Gems 

Mix one cupful of yellow cornmeal 
with one cupful of white flour. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of melted butter to 
one cupful of sweet milk and mix with 
the dry ingredients. Dissolve a scant 
teaspoonful of soda in a little lukewarm 
water. Add to the batter, beat until 
smooth and light. Add a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, put into greased gem pans 
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and bake from thirty to forty minutes in 
a moderate oven. H. L. J. 


Clear Lemon Pie 
[Reprinted from one of the first issues of 
Goop 

Dissolve three tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch in a little cold water and stir it 
in one and one-half pints of boiling 
water until it thickens. Just before set- 
ting it to cool, add one dessertspoonful 
of butter. Grate the rind and squeeze 
the juice of two lemons and stir with it 
about a cup and a half of sugar. The 
quantity of sugar must be governed by 
taste, as lemons vary so much in size 
and juiciness. Before the cornstarch is 
fairly cold add to it the lemon and sugar. 
Line two pie plates, prick it to prevent 
its rising unevenly and bake it. Fill 
these crusts with the mixture, return to 
the oven until thoroughly heated, then 
spread over them a meringue made of 
the whites of three eggs. Brown it deli- 
cately, and let the pies cool gradually. 
They should be cold when served. Old 
Subscriber. 

Hominy Waffles 

To one and one-half cupfuls of 
freshly boiled hominy, add three yolks 
beaten light, two cupfuls of milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt and two cupfuls of 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder ; add the three egg whites 
beaten stiff and bake in waffle irons. 
Serve with maple syrup, maple sugar 
or powdered cinnamon. This sounds 
like a large amount, but as waffles are 
generally acceptable, there will not be 
too much for a family of five or six. 
These are also delicious for luncheon. 


Scalloped Becf and Tomatoes 
[Taken from one of the first issues of 
op HovuseKEEPING] 

Cold roast or boiled beef, one can 
of tomatoes, one-half cupful of gravy. 
one tablespoonful of butter, bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of sugar, stirred 
into the tomatoes. Drain the liquor 
from a can of tomatoes and set over the 
fire with the sugar. Cut the beef into 
slices and place a layer of them in the 
bottom of a greased baking dish. Over 
this first stratum of beef place a layer 
of the tomatoes from which the juice 
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has been drained. Another layer of beef 
comes next, then more tomatoes, until 
the supply is exhausted, the tomatoes 
forming the top layer. Moisten thor- 
oughly with the liquor from the toma- 
toes and the gravy, seasoning both rather 
highly. Sprinkle dry bread crumbs over 
the top. Dot with bits of butter and 
bake covered half an hour in a moderate 
oven. Uncover, brown and serve. An 


Old Subscriber. 


Stuffed Beefsteak 


Have sirloin steak cut one and one- 
half inches thick and in individual fillets 
and then split each one nearly through 
from the side. Stuff them with minced 
olives, chives and red or green pepper, 
fasten them well with wooden skewers, 
sprinkle with a few drops of French 
dressing and put on ice for several 
hours. Broil them and serve them with 
maitre dhotel butter and surround with 
watercress. Serve on the plate with 
each fillet one small onion cooked in 
the following manner: 


Bermuda Onions with Sauce Wiley 

Boil small Bermuda onions’ with 
plenty of salt, changing the water once 
and drain well, and cover with this 
sauce, which is a specialty of a famous 
tea room in one of our Western cities: 
Sauce Wiley 

Cook two tablespoonfuls of butter 
with two rather scant tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Then add one and one-half cup- 
fuls of hot water and four tablespoon- 
fuls of tarragon or plain vinegar boiled 
down to two, a grating of nutmeg, a 
little paprika. When well cooked draw 
from the fire and add two well-beaten 
egg yolks and pour over the onions at 
once. Dust each one well with paprika, 
just before sending to the table. 


Escalloped Onions 


_ Butter a deep baking dish of the de- 
sired size. In the bottom put a layer of 
thinly sliced raw white onions, the mild 
Bermuda onion being a good kind to 
use, and sprinkle sparingly with salt and 
white pepper. Over these put a layer of 
finely broken soda crackers, dotting the 
latter with bits of butter. Continue un- 
til the dish is almost full, and then care- 
fully pour in milk until the latter reaches 
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the top of the scallop. Cover with a 
final layer of well-buttered crumbs. 
Sake three-quarters of an hour, or until 


‘the onions in the scallop are soft. A. S 


Boxsty 

In our family there is a_ recipe 
brought over from the land of the 
lowly tuber by some remote Irish 
forebear and since handed down from 
mother to child through long genera 
tions. It is called “ boxsty "—at least 
that is its pronunciation, but the spelling 
is lost in the realms of tradition. 

To make boxsty, grate the raw pota- 
toes, add salt, press lightly through a 
cloth (not too dry or the boxsty will be 
tough), pat into flat cakes and drop into 
boiling water. Let simmer about ten 
minutes and then put into the oven with 
the roast (preferably beef), of course 
lifting from the saucepan with a 
strainer spoon. Baste well with the 
gravy and serve steaming hot, taking 
pains not to let the cakes fall apart. A 
guest who eats boxsty rarely goes away 
without asking for the recipe. M. P 
Entire Wheat Popovers 

Mix one cupful of entire wheat wit! 
one-half cupful of flour and one-halt 
teaspoonful of salt; add one cupful of 
milk and two egg yolks beaten rather 
light. Now add one teaspoonful of 
melted butter and the two egg whites 
beaten stiff. Mix lightly and pour into 
well-buttered, very hot gem pans and 
bake thirty minutes in a hot oven. 


Al Fall Salad 


Scald and peel six smooth tomatoes 
take a thick slice from the stem end 
and scoop out as much as possible ot 
the inside, leaving them bowl-shaped and 
rather shallow. Drain and chill. Peel 
and boil until slightly tender one pint of 
white button onions, such as are used 
for pickling. Chill these. At serving 
time set the tomatoes on lettuce or some 
other green salad, and fill each one heap- 
ing full of the little white onions. Put 
on each a generous tablespoonful of 
French dressing, and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley. These little onions are 
very delicate in flavor after being boiled, 
and the salad is an attractive novelty 
to serve as a change from the salads of 
summer. A. M. S. 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space will allow, through these pages. 
A personal answer, by mail, will be furnished on receipt of one dollar.] 


High Altitude Cooking 

Mrs G. B. P. requests directions for 
high altitude cooking. 

The reply was delayed until we could 
get information direct from those who 
have had experience in both low and 
high altitude cooking. The following 
letter comes from Denver: “ We feel 
that it is a question of humidity rather 
than altitude. When we first came to 
Colorado, none of our Eastern recipes 
worked. Now we can use many of them 
with fair success. Our atmosphere has 
gained nearly four times the amount of 
moisture in the last ten years with lawn 
and field irrigation, etc. We have found 
we could use our old recipes at the sum- 
mer cuitage (up in the mountains) when 
we could not use them down here. The 
greatest difference in high altitude and 
sea level cooking seems to be in the 
cakes, but nearly all sea level recipes 
can be used here by adding another egg. 
Water boils here at 202 degrees, hence 
anything boiled requires longer cooking. 
Boston baked beans can be cooked here 
if soaked eighteen hours before parboil- 
ing or cooking a longer time. [Would 
suggest the use of a fireless cooker as 
time, labor and material saver—Editor. } 

“Here are some recipes we use con- 
stantly :” 


Rocky Mountain Cake 

Cream one scant cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of butter and add flavor- 
ing. Sift into one and three-fourths 
cupfuls of flour one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt and one teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Add three well-beaten eggs 
and part of the flour, then the milk and 
the rest of the flour. Beat thoroughly 
for ten minutes. Bake in loaf, laver or 
gem tins. 


White Cake 1 

Take one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar, one-half cupful of butter. Add 
one cupful of milk, three cupfuls of 
flour, the whites of five eggs beaten stiff 
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and two even teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Bake in loaf or layers. 


White Cake 2 


To one-third cupful of butter add one 
cupful of powdered sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one and seven-eighths cup- 
fuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Flavor with one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and add the 
the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. 


Potato Cake (Chocolate) 


Cream two cupfuls of sugar and one 
and one-half cupfuls of butter. Add 
one-half cupful of milk, four eggs, two 
cupfuls of flour, one cupful of mashed 
potatoes put through a sieve, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
cloves, and one cupful of chopped wal- 
nuts. Melt four cakes of chocolate and 
add to cake. Bake in thin layers. Add 
cocoanut to frosting. 


Spice Cake 

Add one scant cupful of butter to two 
cupfuls of brown sugar. Add three 
eggs beaten separately, one cupful of 
cold water, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves 
and allspice, one-half grated nutmeg. 
three cupfuls of flour and one cupful of 
cut raisins. Bake in loaf. 


Mrs Herbert's Sponge Cake 


Stir the yolks of four eggs, with one 
cupful of powdered sugar, for fifteen 
minutes. Add one-half cupful of boil- 
ing water. (It must be boiling.) Add 
one cupful of flour into which has been 
sifted one heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder, the whites of the four eggs 
beaten stiff, and a teaspoonful of flavor- 
ing, lemon preferably. Bake in slow 
oven. 


Clubs for Civic Betterment 


If Mrs A. G. W., who asks for sug- 
gestive helps for clubs for civic better- 
ment and the work of mothers’ clubs, 
will obtain the last report of the Inter- 
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Municipal Research Department, 19 E 
Twenty-Sixth Street, New York City, 
she will find much of interest. Macmil- 
lan & Co, New York City, publish sev- 
eral books which will be of use—one, 
How to Help; another, Games for the 
Playground, Home and School, by Ban- 
croft. Other publications are Among 
School Gardens, by Greene; and How 
200 Children Live and Learn, by Reeder; 
and both are published by the Charities 
Publication Committee, New York City. 
The Health Educational League, 113 
Devonshire Street, Boston, publish pam- 
phlets which are very valuable. Remem- 
ber that the physicians, trained nurses 
and trained home economics teachers 
are specialists in care of children, infants 
as well as those of the school age. 
These will all help in work of this kind 
if asked. 


Keeping Canned Fruit 


Mrs A. A. B. asks between what tem- 
peratures fruit can be safely kept. It is 
best to keep fruit in a cool, dry place, 
but not all people have dry, cool cellars 
in the summer months. When canned 
properly and carefully covered, fruit 
will bear the hot weather if kept in an 
ordinary pantry cupboard. It will not, 
of course, bear freezing. The limits of 
temperature should not be considered. 
It should be kept in a moderately cool 
place of as even temperature as possible. 
For the reply to the second query on 
how to can all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables we refer to the articles given in 
the magazine during the past few 
months. 


The Canning of Vegetables 

It seems necessary in replying to 
A. A. S. to make some explanation of 
seeming delay in replying to questions. 
The query concerning the canning of 
vegetables came when the October issue 
of the magazine was in process of mak- 
ing and the September was on the press. 
The season for canning peas will be 
over before this can appear, but these 
directions are given for use next year. 

First select the vegetables with the 
greatest care. Never attempt to can old 
peas or those which show any signs of 
wilting or decay. Fresh young vege- 
tables should be chosen, and this is es- 
pecially true of peas. Gather the peas 
in the early morning and can at once. 


If they must stand put them in cold 
water to keep crisp until they can be 
used. Be sure and see that your can- 
ning is done in a room free from dust. 
Pack the jar full of peas, add one tea- 
spoonful of salt to each jar and fill to 
the brim with cold water. Put on the 
rubber ring and lay the glass cover of 
the jar on loosely. Steam for one hour. 
Clamp the cover on jar and let stand 
until the next day. Loosen cover and 
steam for another hour. Again clamp 
the cover down and cool. Repeat this 
process for three days. Test after the 
jars have cooled before putting away. 
Let stand for two or three days, loosen 
clamp and pick up jar by cover. If 
sterilization is not complete, cover will 
come off. If cover is tight the vege- 
table is in all probability safe for the 
winter’s keeping. Corn is canned in the 
same manner, the grains being cut off 
the cob with a sharp knife and packed 
in the jars. The freshness and flavor 
of the vegetable is retained by cooking 
for three short repeated periods, in 
place of one long period in an open 
vessel, and the sterilization is apt to be 
more complete. 


To Bake Cake 


How hot should the oven be for cake, 
and how can one tell when a cake is 
ready to be taken out? asks Mrs E. D. 
There is probably no other place in 
cooking where so much depends on bak- 
ing as in making cake. The fire must be 
sufficient to last through the entire bak- 
ing, and yet it should not be as hot as 
for baking bread. If the oven seems too 
hot, leave the door open for a few min- 
utes before putting in the cake. Then 
carefully watch it, and if necessary, put 
the asbestos baking sheets below and 
above to protect it from too great heat. 
Thin cakes require a hotter oven than 
those baked in loaves, and if the oven 
be not hot enough at first, or be cooled 
constantly during the baking, the cake 
is apt to be heavy. 

Thin cakes should bake from fifteen 
to twenty minutes; thicker ones from 
thirty to forty, and whichever kind you 
are baking, divide the required time into 
quarters. During the first quarter the 
cake should continue to rise, during the 
second it should begin to brown a little, 
during the third it should brown evenly, 
and in the last shrink from the pan. 
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If the cake browns before rising the 
oven is too hot. If the cake rises in the 
center and cracks open it is too stiff 
with flour. In telling whether it is done 
or not press it with your finger lightly. 
If it comes back it is apt to be done; 
if the depression stays in, the cake is 
not entirely done; or take it from the 
oven and listen to it: a pronounced 
ticking or wet sound means that the 
cake is not yet baked. 


Diet for the Stout 


The query of A. E. R. regarding meat 
substitutes for those who easily take on 
flesh opens up too large a discussion for 
adequate reply in these pages. The tend- 
ency to accumulate fat may be, and 
usually is, a personal peculiarity, the 
fat being deposited from excess of food 
over and above the needs of the body. 
But the needs of the body vary so 
greatly in each case that it is rashness 
to attempt to prescribe food. In gen- 
eral, whether the putting on of flesh is 
the result of the kind of diet or other 
reasons, the correction of it lies in in- 
creased activity and decreased food. 
Potatoes should be eliminated from the 
bill of fare, but vegetables in general 
can be eaten. The soups should be clear 
soups, or those thickened with vege- 
tables; the salads, lettuce, chicory, en- 
dive, celery, etc; and the desserts of 
fruit. The nut foods are not directly 
fattening, but persons inclined to take 
on flesh seem to do so with almost any 
diet except the most limited and severe. 


Cost of Living 


‘The following letter has been received 
from a subscriber: “ May I lay this 
inquiry before the many readers of your 
magazine, who live in all sections of this 
big country of ours? 

“Where can two people who have 
a fixed income of fifty dollars a month 
locate themselves to get all that is pos- 
sible from such a small sum of money 
under present conditions? The parties 
in question have no preference for any 
particular locality; they only desire to 
make a home where they can have as 
much comfort as their means will allow, 
with some of the refinements of life. In 
the vicinity of New York City, such an 
income is inadequate for any mode of 
life save that of the tenements, but there 
surely must be some place where one can 


be fairly comfortable and happy, even 
though in such modest circumstances.” 


Home Economics Books 


The list of books requested by Mrs 
A. C. W. follows: 

Home Economics, by Maria Parloa, 
$1.50; Home Economics Movement, by 
Bevier and Usher, 75 cents; House- 
hold Economics, by Helen Campbell, 
$1.50; The Library of Home Economics, 
published by the American School of 
Homie Econoimcs; and a new book by 
Mrs Richards on Euthenics has just 
been published at $1. There are many 
other books on different phases of this 
subject which can be furnished like the 
above from our Book Department. 


Cleaning Silver Filigree 


A New York correspondent requests 
assistance in renewing some Indian sil- 
ver filigree work which has become tar- 
nished. If any of our correspondents 
can give assistance in this matter, we 
shall be grateful. The cleaners of all 
kinds of fabrics to whom we have 
turned say that it can possibly be made 
a little brighter by cleaning it with the 
regular silver polish, but that it will tar- 
nish again within a very short time and 
probably look worse than it does now. 
The cleaners refused to do anything 
with it, as the silver work is on white 
satin. 


Use of Gum Arabic 


Miss U. M. E. asks if the gum 
arabic mentioned in candy recipes is the 
same as that from which glue is made. 
(Gum arabic is not the same as glue. It 
is gathered from trees by natives, and 
imported to this country in all kinds of 
shapes. When purchasing it for use in 
making candy, ask for the granulated. 
It generally takes about ten level table- 
spoonfuls to make five ounces. It is bet- 
ter, however, to weigh than to measure 


it. 
Adulteration of Olive Oil 


A subscriber asks for directions as to 
the detection of adulterated olive oil. 

Dr Wiley says it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the adulteration of olive oil, be- 
cause the general resemblance of many 
of the edible vegetable oils to olive oil 
make detection by the eye more or less 
impossible. The connoisseur of very 
delicate taste can distinguish by the taste 
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if the proportion of adulterating oil be 
sufficiently large. The adulteration of 
olive oil is principally accomplished with 
cottonseed oil, which may be easily de- 
tected by a chemical color reaction 
called the Halphen test, and many of 
the oils may be detected by their greater 
specific gravity. The melting point of 
olive oil is very low, hence when the oil 
cooled begins to harden, it may be sus- 
pected of adulteration. 


Requested Recipes 
The following recipe was given by 
Arnold Ffurter, the chef of the Seel- 
bach in Louisville where this was served: 
Spaghetti Australienne 
Boil one pound of spaghetti in salied 
water for twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
When cooled, drain and put back in the 
saucepan. Add four ounces of butter, 
the same quantity of grated Parmesan 
cheese (adding it slowly) and one pint 
of Creole sauce. To make the sauce 
slice fine two onions and one peeled 
green pepper, four ounces of ham and 
fry together in butter without browning. 
Add two cloves of garlic well bruised. 
Stir for a minute, then drain; moisten 
with one pint of brown sauce and a very 
little lemon juice. Let this simmer 
gently for twenty minutes. Meantime 
rinse and peel four large ripe tomatoes. 
Press out the seeds and cut them in 
not too small pieces. Add them to the 
sauce and cook it twenty-five minutes 
longer. Season with salt and pepper. 
Finger Rolls 
Cover one cake of compressed yeast 
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with one cupful of lukewarm water. 
Take one-fourth cupful of scalded milk 
and one-fourth cupful of water. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and when 
the mixture is lukewarm, the dissolved 
yeast, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and from one to two cupfuls of 
bread flour. When this sponge is light 
add the yolks of two eggs. beaten with 
one tablespoonfui of sugar, and enough 
bread flour to make a light and elastic 
sponge. Knead fifteen or twenty 
minutes. When this has doubled its 
bulk, pull the dough into small pieces. 
Knead these into balls, and put on a 
floured board. Cover and let rise again 
untii very light, roll lightly on the board 
into long rolls. Put these into finger 
roll pans or on a buttered sheet some 
distance apart. Dake about twenty min- 
utes, glazing just before the baking is 
finished with the beaten white of an 
egg. 

Brown Bread 


Mix one cupful of white bread flour 
with one and one-half cupfuls of 
graham. Add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of soda dissolved in a little 
lukewarm water to one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sour milk and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar to the flour. Add 
one-half cupful of molasses to the liquid 
and beat the mixed flour into the liquid 
ingredients. Add seeded raisins if de- 
sired. Let stand one hour in a warm 
place, then bake in a slow oven. This 
_ one loaf. 


Index to Recipes, 1910 


Baked Indian pudding, old-fashioned..... 492 
Bermuda onions, with sauce Wiley....... 497 
Frozen nougat pudding.................. 433 
Graham marmuerites. 482 
Lemon pie..... 496 
Mrs Herbert’s sponge cake.............. 498 
Oatmeal spice 482 


Popovers, entire 497 
Potato cake (chocolate)................. 4938 
498 
Salt pork with cream gravy.............. 492 
Scalloped beef and tomatoes............ 406 
493 
Spaghetti Australienne................... 501 
canting Of... 499 
Venetian glace pudding.................. 493 
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Our Ten Years 


And the Magazine's i'wenty-Five 
On a September day in the 
year 1900 a teicgram reached 
the Puget Sound country, in 
which the present writer was 
passing his vacation, announcing 
that the Phelps Publishing Com- 
pany’s family of periodicals had 
been increased by the adoption 
of the monthly Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, and that its editorial 
conduct devolved upon him. He 
was soon at his desk, and now 
celebrates ten years of the pres- 
ent ownership and editorship. 


To a man of Editor Bryan’s 
trained journalistic sense and 
his feeling for the finer sides of 
life, the situation in the period- 
ical field in 1885 was irresistible. 
The women of this country were 
just waking up to the need of 
2 science and an art of house- 
keepmg and home rmiaking. The 
literature of domestic science 
was so limited as to be hardly 
existent. Little space was given 
in the periodical press to the 
home arts, and of magazines de- 
voted exclusively or mainly to 
them there were very few, and 
these without scientific and 
recognized sources of informa- 
tion. 

Mrs__ Lincoln’s__ entertaining 
story, in this issue, of the be- 
ginnings of the movement which 
drew her into her life work, and 
Miss Bevier’s account of the de- 
velopment of household econom- 
ics, clearly picture the situation 
at that period. With the lively 
imagination, the quick sympathy 
and the trained editorial sense 
which had won the founder of 
the magazine a high place in 
daily and weekly journalism, he 
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was pre-emimently the man for 
the opportunity. The house- 
wives of America were ready, 
and waiting, for a magazine of 
home making; for the organiza- 
tion of the household upon a 
scientific basis; for the recogni- 
tion of housekeeping as a pro- 
fession; for the idealization of 
the home maker’s part in the 
world’s work. This keynote 
sounded clear and strong in the 
first mumber. Right well was 
the title chosen. This alone was 
an asset. Such it has been 
throughout the twenty-five years, 
and it is a vastly greater asset 
today. 

The motto at the head of the 
title page was equally good: 
“Conducted in the interests of 
the higher life of the househokl.” 
Qn the loyal and enthusiastic 
adherence to this principle from 
the beginning, as upon :a corner 
stone, have rested the structure 
and the fabric of the magazine’s 
growth and success. 

The magazine—published at 
first in Holyoke, city of paper 
milis, and later m Springfield, 
ten miles from its birthplace— 
leaped into popularity. It started 
as every-other-week peri- 
odical, which it remained for six 
years, after which it became a 
monthly. The size of page in 
those early years was an octavo 
—seven by ten inches. This 
modest pamphlet, in its first 
issue, carried three celebrated 
names: Rose Terry Cooke, 
author of New England stories: 
Maria Parloa, the foremost 
American apostle of cookery; 
and Dora Read Goodale, of the 
trio of sisters whose poetry 
made them famous even in their 
girlhood. 

The fresh, vital treatment of 


the everyday problems of the 
home, by women and men of the 
tirst ability, was a new thing in 
American journalism. Mariz 
Parloa, with her wonderful skili 
as a cook, her kindly nature and 
her gift of expression, was 3 
prime factor in the smccess of 
those earlier years. Catherine 
Owen, whose home-made con 
fectionery never has been sur 
passed, won a large following 
and a national reputation with 
her series, “ Ten Dollars Enough,” 
which afterward had an exten 
sive vogue in book form. 
Marion Harland was one of the 
magazine’s stars, whose efful 
gence has not dimmed with the 
vears. 

It was in a December issuc, 
1889, that the late Edward 
Bellamy, author of Looking 
Backward, contributed a no 
table paper on _ co-operative 
housekeeping, along lines which 
have been much discussed and 
occasionally tried m later years. 

A noteworthy date in the his 
tory of the magazine is Dec. 7, 
1889, for in that issue the late 
Edward Atkinson of Boston 
gave to the world the secret o! 
his Aladdin oven, the forerun 
ner of the fireless cooker. Slow 
cooking, at limited temperature. 
by means of a lamp and in 
sulated chambers, was the prin 
ciple involved, and there are 
students of household economic» 
today who prefer it to the now 
familiar “ fireless.” 


A Forward Jump 


Of the work of the magazii 
in the past ten years, its devel 
opment and expansion, we ma: 
speak more diffidently. It has 
grown—like a weed. It came t« 
us with a circulation of a few 
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thousands. Its effort to realize 
the principles laid down by its 
founder, under modern condi- 
tions and with vigorous manage- 
ment, at once created a large 
field. The circulation quickly 
grew to 50,000, then to 100,000— 
150,000—200,000 ; and in the cur- 
rent year has reached the 300,000 
mark. In a_ special, technical 
field this is phenomenal. 

Recognizing the growing con- 
sciousness among women of the 
need of household economics in 
the home, in the pubtic schools 
and the colleges, the magazine 
set about a campaign of educa- 
tion and of popularization which 
“took hold.” It has developed 
a literature of home making in 
its many phases—scientific, artis- 
tic, cultural, human—which is 
unique. 

Its agitation in behalf of clean, 
pure food products, free from 
adulterations, was a paramount 
influence in bringing about the 
federal Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, in 1906. The appeals of 
our readers to their representa- 
tives at Washington, seconded 
by the magnificent demonstration 
by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in session at St Paul, 
largely carried the day. 


Pure Food Assurance 


Our Pure Food Assurance, a 
department in which honestly 
made foods, free from adultera- 
tion, were tested at our expense 
and listed in a Roll of Honor, 
had become a national institution 
when supplanted in 1906 by the 
new and enlarged function of 
the government at Washington. 

Of the minor campaigns of 
one kind and another which the 
magazine has conducted, one of 
the most successful was that for 
safer schoolhouses inaugurated 
shortly after the fire at Collin- 
wood, O, which cost the lives 
ef hundreds of children. The 
‘esult of the investigations and 
articles by Miss Cara Reese has 
been the extensive improvement 
of school buildings in Washing- 
ton, D C, Pittsburg, Pa, and 
Hartford, Ct, with the prospect 
ef similar overhauling in St 
“Louis, Cincinnati, and places 
tarther west 


THE EDITOR’S SAY 


The Supreme Achievement 


The supreme achievement of 
the magazine thus far, an out- 
growth of its many activities, 
is the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. So rapidly has the In- 
stitute work grown in the short 
year of its real existence as 
to tax to the utmost the space 
available in the huge Good 
Housekeeping Building and the 
facilities of the company in the 
way of workers. That the In- 
stitute, with its primary function 
of testing household apparatus 
of all kinds, is destined to widen 
its range of activities and fulfll 
the part of a household univer- 
sity and international clearing 
house of household economics, is 
the belief of our president, 
Herbert Myrick, and of us, his 
associates in the business. 


Now We'll Talk Shop 
Bring On the Babies 


Parents will hardly overlook 
the importance of our great Baby 
Inquiry, announced this month. 
Some of the most distinguished 
of physicians and anthropologists 
heartily indorse the plan and 
urge the co-operation of pareciuts 
in furnishing the statistics. The 
Inquiry promises to make ex- 
ceedingly valuable additions to 
the sum total of knowledge 
concerning the normal infant— 
“the most important subject in 
the world,” as Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
of England declares in his mes- 
sage of indorsement. 

Pure science aside, what a 
glorious “ baby show,” quite free 
from the germ peril and alive 
with the warmest of human 
sympathies! 

Bring on the babies—bless 
their little hearts! 

* 


The Old Guard 


Aren’t they fine faces? The 
best housekeepers in all the 
world, and as good women as 
the United States of America 
has produced. Their portraits, 
some of them, appear in connec- 
tion with the account of these 
pioneers in the opening pages of 
this issue, between the contents 
page and the frontispiece. 
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Don’t miss these portraits 
They are one of the most inter 
esting and inspiring features of 
this anniversary number. ‘Their 
seats at our silver wedding feast 
are at the head table. ‘The 
women who were awake in 1885 
to the early stirrings of the vast 
movement for a wider horizon 
for their sex and a more thor- 
ough training for their life work 
were truly pioneers. They were 
prophets—though perhaps they 
knew it not. They were young, 
vigorous, euthusiastic. These 
qualities fairly describe their 
portraits today. 

Their presence on this occa- 
sion is an inspiration and a de- 
light. May a still larger group, 
including the two Good House 
keeping Babies, be with us in 
1935! 


2 
Good Stories 


Now is a good time to recali 
a beloved contributor to our 
pages—Miss Marion Dickinson— 
who is no longer in the land of 
the living, and to speak of the 
volume of her short storics re 
cently issued. This book tikes 
its title from the opening story 
The ‘Cello, and is charming 
throughout. It deserves a wide 
circulation, the stories possess- 
ing the sympathetic quality and 
the charm which made _ the 
author's personality rarely 
beautiful one. The ‘Cello is 
illustrated from drawings which 
appeared originally in our pages 
It may be had of our Book 
Department for $1.05, postpaid. 
Many readers will recall Miss 
Dickinson’s tender child sketch, 
“Billy and the Tulip,” which 
appeared in this magazine dur- 
ing 1908. 


The Invocation on page 430 
has been artistically reproduced 
on heavy cardboard, suitable for 
framing or for use without 
frame. Any reader who writes to 
this magazine requesting a copy 
will receive it (postage prepaid) 
as a thank offering upon our 
Silver Anniversary 
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How to live so as to get out 
of life the most and best joy, 
health, wealth—this is the prob- 
lem that confronts you, every 
one, old or young, of both sexes. 

Always interesting, most fas- 
cinating, ever new, never dull, 
forever “human,” is this prob- 
lem. 


A New Era 


Science is daily revealing new 
knowledge to make life easier, 
larger, richer. How the art pro- 
gresses of applying this new 
knowledge to individual, family, 
home, school, church, society! 

Experience and aspiration, 
feelings and intuitions, humanity 
and religion, are uniting with the 
sciences and the arts to usher in 
a new era that is lifting life out 
of the dreary drudgery of dull 
routine up to its rightfully nat- 
ural plane of steady progress, 
constant variety, genuine inspi- 
ration, noble endeavor, loving 
service, glorious achievement! 


To Use It Fully 


To express all this—to make it 
practical, to enable you to actu- 
ally use it in your daily life and 
work, is the mighty purpose of 
HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 

Is not this just what you want 
—a source of vital helpfulness, 
the “tone” of real value, the 
sympathy that feels your needs, 
the “ quality ” that knows how to 
minister to your desires, the ca- 
pacity to share your ambitions? 


What Will Come 


[Easier and better living at less 
ost, comfortable economy of 
ime and money, saving of labor 
and thought, absence of fear and 
worry, enjoyment of right food 
and right clothes, wise thrift and 
decent competency, good health 
of body, mind and spirit, more 
delightful homes, better develop- 
ment in parents as well as in 
children, unfolding of personal 
capacities hitherto latent, greater 
powers for pleasure and profit, 


nod 


The President's Say 


Now for the Future 


the broader view, larger happi- 
ness—these come naturally to 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE, because it conveys its 
message in such entertaining 
ways, yet with authority: 

“Tf vou sec it in G. H., it’s 


so 
Art and Literature 


Good stories, too, fun and 
humor, the ever interesting spice 
of life, served with the best 
literary and art flavor; the rich 
zest of real existence, wisdom to 
foresee and overcome difficulties, 
an all-pervading optimism, a 
spirit between the lines which is 
the more inspiring because so 
intangible—make Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING MaGazine “ different,” 
unique, indispensable. 


The “ Know How ~ 


As one woman writes: “The 
only ‘know how’ magazine is 
Goop HouseKeePinc. If you 
don’t know, ask G. H. and find 
out. And it’s so easy to do any- 
thing when you know how!” 

Our Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute is conducted for this very 
purpose of giving just the tech- 
nical information you want, 
which you can’t get elsewhere. 
The Institute also tests the new 
household apparatus, approving 
only such as you will find to be 
satisfactory. As our editor, Mr. 
Tower, so comprehensively re- 
marks: “The Institute is the 
supreme achievement” of this 
magazine to date, but both in- 
stitutions are as yet only at the 
beginning of their development. 


A Trade Journal for Families 


Combined with all its other 
interesting features, therefore, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
is the one trade journal which 
serves that greatest of all voca- 
tions—home making. It is the 
one technical class periodical 
which serves the largest class 
of technicians—wives, mothers, 
daughters. It is the one class 


magazine which best serves that 
universal class, the families of 
the world! 


The Past Ten Years 

of honest endeavor, built upoz 
its previous fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, have earned for Goor 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, upon 
its twenty-fifth birthday, that 
confidence which accrues only as 
a result of genuine merit. This 
bond of friendly confidence 
shown in the magazine by our 
regular subscribers and casua} 
readers, also by our constant or 
occasional advertisers, is our 
richest reward. As I have else 
where written: 


Truly, friendship is a growth — 
Like other vital blessings, 
Honest endeavor’s product. 


The Coming Years 

Upon such a foundation, an¢ 
with the continued co-operation 
of “the clect”—what limitless: 
powers and usefulness awaii 
this magazine! For “the elect” 
are growing in numbers, influ 
ence and purpose! The elect 
include every woman and man 
who aspires to better condi- 
tions for the individual, family 
or state—every young person 
who seeks to make the most of 
her or his opportunities. The 
co-operation of each of these 
progressive persons, uniting 
through Goop HouSEKEEPING 
MaGazinE for concerted effort, 
will surely accomplish wonders 
during 1911 and the years that 
are to follow! 

Having developed such con- 
fidence between readers, adver- 
tisers and publishers, we now 
celebrate the beginning of a new 
decade of still larger effort by 
the extraordinary announcemem 
which introduces the index te 
our advertisers on page 12 pre 
ceding frontispiece. 

Sincerely yours, 
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# With this month the Discoveries de- 
partment is ten years old—has appeared 
in one hundred and twenty issues of the 
magazine, over four hundred pages of 
these paragraphs during the decade. 
And our friends are still “ discovering.” 
Not that there are many things really 
and completely new; but there are new 
applications of familiar principles, and 
old ideas take on new interest and value 
under new conditions. The editors 
hardly anticipated ten years’ life for the 
department, doubting whether enough 
fresh material could be found, but the 
Discoveries still come, many of them 
repetitions, necessarily, but a goodly 
number possessing interest and value. 
Our readers have maintained the depart- 
ment, and must continue to do so, re- 
warded by cash payment for available 
paragraphs. 

Discoveries happen; they cannot be 
made out of whole cloth. Then the 
reader who would earn a penny by writ- 
ing them must be on the lookout con- 
stantly for their appearance. Good Dis- 
coveries are guing to waste all the time 
for lack of attention or making note in 
season—for such things are easily for- 
gotten. <A half hour’s “ confab” of two 
or three live matrons will usually de- 
velop at least one Discovery, provided 
the ears are present to hear and the pen- 
cil to jot down. The Discoveries Editor 
watches every mail for letters with the 
magic word * Discoveries ” on the corner 
of the envelope. 


* In an artist's studio was noticed lately 
an idea for the protection of rich-hued 
or elegant pillows and couch cushions. 
Her couch had several, and a peculiar 
softness and delicacy of coloring invited 
closer scrutiny. Each was covered with 


one or two layers of fine white net, the 
kind used for neck ruffles. It in no way 
obscured the beauty of the covers and 
vet saved them from a great deal of 
dirt, as she proved to me by removing 
the net from one of them. The once 
white net was a decided ecru, while the 
silk cushion was bright and fresh. .\. A. 


© My “winter bouquet” is much ad- 
mired and puzzled over. It looks like 
a bunch of huge yellow thistles, and 
harmonizes pertectly with the wood 
tones of the room. The supposed thistles 
are artichokes gone to seed. C. B. 


© Previous to her marriage a dozen 
friends gave an October bride a “ can 
shower.” Each friend contributed from 
her own supply one can of fruit or 
preserves, one glass of jelly and one can 
of pickles or relish. Needless to say, 
the bride-to-be had a goodly store of 
canned goods with which to start house- 
keeping. G. If. M. 


@ When we got our autwimobile we de- 
cided we must be equipped with an 
“emergency box.” The ready-made 
ones, complete, are expensive, so | made 
one at home, for about a fourth of the 
cost. A good strong box was selected, 
and fitted with the followirg articles: 
One roll of gauze bandage, two inches 
wide (this can easily be cut narrower as 
needed), one box of one-half inch ad- 
hesive tape, one five-cent box of absorb- 
ent cotton, a piece of arnica court 
plaster, a bottle of collodion, a bottle of 
antiseptic wash, a small pair of scissors, 
some old linen towels, a cake of soap, 
and a bottle of aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. Everything was made to fit in 
neatly, the towels acting as padding to 
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hold things steady. The box has been 

the greatest comfort, not for accidents, 
I am glad to say, but for skinned 
knuckles, burned and cut fingers and 
all the minor ills a motorist is heir to, 
and which should be. attended to 
promptly, that no dust, grease or dirt 
will get into the wound. L. S. T. 


# Other housekeepers may be glad to 
learn of the simple device whereby | 


= — 


keep my closet shelves tidy. About six 
inches from the back of the shelf, on the 
side walls at each end I drove two 
staples. To these I fastened two heavy 
telephone wires, stretched as tightly as 
possible. I place the pans, bowls and 
plates behind the wire and my shelves 
look neat, and it is easy to get any uten- 
sil needed. E. 


* In desperation because a boiled icing 
would keep running off the cake, | put 
the cake in a very hot oven. A thin 
crust tinted slightly brown hardened over 
it. I put on another layer of icing and 
replacing the cake in the oven, watched 
it carefully that it should not again 
brown. Two women have since asked 
me for the recipe for the “ best ” white 
cake and frosting. G. E. P. 


* | have discovered that, in proportion 
to the expense and work involved, few 
investments vield the returns to be ob- 
tained from planting tulips, narcissi, 
crocuses, snowdrops and other early 
spring bloomers. Now is the time to 
put them in. Scillas, snowdrops and cro- 
cuses naturalize well in the grass. A 
small trowel or dibble will lift enough 
sod to slip the bulbs down under, and 
if they are put in irregularly in groups 
the result is fine, early in the spring. 
Crocuses do not do as well after the 
first year, but the other plants will 
“hold their own.” The Poeticus nar- 
cissus is a splendid variety to naturalize 
in the grass or along the hedge row. 
Nothing is more satisfactory. These 
bulbs can be put in almost any time be- 
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fore frost comes. They are better, how- 
ever, if planted in season to make a fair 
root growth before the ground freezes 
up. Tulips and hyacinths are best 
massed in beds. Waldo. 


# When putting away the summer suits 
of boys and men, be sure that there are 
no matches left in the pockets. Tires 
in attics often start from mice nibbling 
matches in clothes. Clover. 


* The paragraph now going the rounds 
of the press to the effect that kerosene 
oil will rejuvenate an old clock is all 
rigit so far as it goes. It will—hut 
*he good behavior is only shortlive:. 
Soon the clock will be as unreliable as 
ever. The kerosene removes all oil, as 
well as dirt, from the bearings; and 
kerosene being quick to evaporate, the 
bearings are soon left entirely uncov- 
ered. The cleaning should be followed 
by a with sewing ma- 
chine oil, 


* Many people are troubled by having 
the starch stick to the flatirons. Boil 
the starch well, then stir it a minute 
with an ordinary paraffin candle. Use 
the starch while it is still warm. ‘The 
paraffin keeps the starch from sticking. 


© Friends comment on my contrivance 
for keeping my bathtub free from dust. 
It is simply a piece of unbleached cot- 
ton rounded off at the ends to fit the 
shape of the tub. A bias facing about 
an inch wide is stitched carefully around 
the edge and in this is run a tape. This 
cover can be placed over the tub, cover- 
ing the edge, and the tape drawn tight 
and tied. It is made gee! flat, and 
may be laundered easily. G. H. M. 


# An apple pie intended for dinner did 
not get sufficiently baked on the bottom. 
The resourceful cook promptly turned 
the pie bottom side up on another plate, 
cut off the under crust, smoothed the 
apple and covered it with the white of 
an egg beaten with sugar. This was 
then browned in the oven. The guest 
of the occasion complimented her 
hostess on the delicious dessert. Since 
then our favorite dessert is made by 
turning a hot apple pie, with only a top 
crust, on a plate and covering the apple 
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with a meringue to be browned in the 
oven. To make this dessert the sugar 
and flavoring should be put in the bot- 
tom of the pie plate, then fill with the 
sliced apple and cover with the crust. 
E. A. K. 


# By placing a large carriage sponge 
in the bottom of an umbrella jar you 
will avoid striking the bottom of the 
jar, which is often broken in this way. 
The sponge will also absorb the water 
from an umbrella. It may afterward be 
wrung out. C. B. K. 


© Before leaving the summer cottage 
paint the stove, the flatirons and the 
window and door screens with boiled 
linseed oil, putting on a generous coat. 
Next year they will show no sign of rust. 
A. M. B. 


# At a supper where sardines had been 
served, a fork was accidentally knocked 
from a plate on to my lap, and my best 
lavender silk gown was disfigured with 
three large oil spots. My thoughts 
worked quickly, and arguing that if mag- 
nesia and French chalk would remove 
grease any available powder might have 
equally absorbent qualities, I rubbed tal- 


cum powder thoroughly into the spots, | 


allowing it to remain until I had reached 
home. I then laid the dress out on a flat 
surface and added talcum powder until 
I had a thick layer. In the morning 
when I had brushed off the powder not 
a trace of the oil remained. H. H. 


* Has anyone tried cooking sausages 
with baked beans instead of salt pork? 
They should be almost covered by the 
beans when put in the oven. The fat in 
them blends with the beans better than 
pork, and the sausages when cooked are 
dry and delicious. M. E. M. 


© When buying expensive or delicate 
apparatus by mail, it is a good plan to 
have it uncrated or unboxed at or near 
the freight depot. Concerns which sell 
by mail replace damaged goods or ap- 
paratus without charge, the buyer ship- 
ping it back to the factory at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer. We bought 
a refrigerator through an advertisement 
in this magazine, and upon removing 
the crate at the house found it in 


a damaged condition. The makers 
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in its place, paying the cost of crating 
and recrating the imperfect one. Time 
might have been saved, and money for 
the manufacturer, by uncrating the first 
one before having it delivered. Some 
things, of course, must have the protec- 
tion of the crate clear to the final desti- 
nation. I[ have found this method of 
buying highly satisfactory. J. T. 


¢ lt is a wonder they were not thought 
of before, these college blankets of 
woolen blanket cloth in the stunning or 
sober colors of the different colleges! 
They are so useful. They may be used 
for couch covers, robes and also for all 
sorts of decorative purposes. These 
blankets can be given an added interest 
by having the fraternity emblem stitched 
in one corner. Of course, like all novel- 
ties, the cost is high, but I know a clever 
woman who bought a pair of plain white 
blankets of good quality, cut them apart, 
had one dyed black and the other dark 
blue. She then bought orange and red 
cloth of the same weight (this is impor- 
tant if you wish the blanket to be smooth 
and flat as though the colors were woven 
in) and stitched on borders and _ ini- 
tials, and as a finishing touch the frater 
nity emblem. FE. M. 


# When broiling a slice of ham recently 
[ rubbed brown sugar on it before [ 
broiled it and found the ham when 
cooked had the same delicious flavor as 


baked ham prepared the same way. 
M. D. S. 


# The sanitary drinking cup of paper 
is now quite generally supplied in 
schools, department stores and other 


ov 


public buildings of the larger cities ; but 
this simple invention of a school boy 
provides a cup that can be made by 
anyone and utilized for any occasion or 
place. Fold into a triangle a piece of 
clean paper, from 9 to 12 inches square. 
This gives fold a. Then fold corner 
over to meet side 2, 3, at b, forming a 
rieht angle with that side. Fold corner 


promptly sent another and perfect one” 
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2 to meet side 3, J at c, in a similar man- 
ner, Separate the tvo corners 3, turn- 
ing one down over the already folded 
pieces, and turning the other corner 
down over the plain side of the paper. 
This produces a cup that will hold 
water perfectly, with the additional ad- 
vantages of being of material obtainable 
anywhere, and of such flatness of form 
that dozens can be packed in a very 
small space. H. E. F. 


© Bags to protect light dresses are a 
help to people who live in smoky, dusty 
cities. Make them of calico as long as 
the garment and run a tape in the 
top. Slip the gown on a hanger and 
put it in the bag, draw the tape and 
hang up. S. W. 


# For those who are frequently called 
upon to pack a suitcase or trunk hur- 
riedly a list of necessities pasted in the 
lid is a great convenience. This list can- 
not be exact, but many things always 
have to go, and it serves as a general 
plan of action. If much traveling is 
done, it is easier to leave cases for trav- 
eling articles in your trunk or bag. 
These cases should be kept filled, ready 
for use, a toothbrush in the case, soap 
in a box, etc. Never allow a trunk to 
leave the house without a mark of iden- 
tification on the inside as well as the out- 
side. It may save you hours of talking 
to some unbelieving railroad official. 
M. H. P. 


© After losing many valuable books by 
lending them to persons who failed to 
return them, I devised the scheme of 
having a small blank book and pencil 
hung on the side of the bookcase. When 
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I-lend a book I immediately place the 
name of the borrower and date in the 
memorandum. I seldom have to ask 
for the return of a book if I make the 
note in the presence of the person bor- 
rowing. Of course I explain my system 
in a courteous way. M. E. M 


# The backdoor mat may be a joy and 
comfort instead of a nuisance. Tack 
two small pieces of old carpet together, 
back to back, with stout linen thread. 
Be sure to overcast them together firmly 
around the edge. A rug made in this 
way is surprisingly soft and elastic to 
the tread. If shaken and turned often 
it will remain perfectly flat, whereas 
a single piece of carpet is always rolling 
up at the sides and kicking up at the 
corners, and, oh, what a lot of vagabond 
dust it arrests! E. F. 


@ My ecard index has developed into a 
household index. Laundry, dining 
room, cleaning, etc, are all represented. 
Then there is a bright red card marked 
“Poison,” while “ First Aid” is re- 
splendent in bright blue. Antidotes, and 
where to get them, medicines, and how 
to use them, are marked so plainly that 
not only “he who runs,” but he who 
gets excited, “may read.” M. H. P. 


© In your June number G. E. J. called 
the attention of mothers to the fact that 
a baby needs plenty of water to drink, 
but she neglected to say what I have been 
told is essential; namely, that water 
given to babies should be boiled twenty 
minutes, and then allowed to cool until 
lukewarm. Drinking water for infants 
should be strained through a piece of 
sterilized gauze. M. S. W. 
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